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THE DOCTRINE ON RELIGION. 


BY EML. V. GERHART, D.D., LL.D. 


HIsTORICAL SURVEY. 


ALL religions, whether ethnic or messi- 
anic, have some essential attributes in com- 
mon. As to their generic idea, each is a 
spiritual communion between God and man, 
man and God. But all are not of the same 
order. A broad line of difference is to be 
drawn between ethnic religions and Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is a communion of 
love quickened by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit between God and man, a communion 
which derives its life and distinguishing at- 
tributes from the Divine—human Mediator. 
Ethnic religions are different forms of the 
communion inaugurated by the creation in 
God’s image of the primeval man, pervert- 


ed and falsified by sin. 


Import OF THE WorpD “ RELIGION.” 


One of the primary elements which from 
the earliest ages entered into the conception 
of the natural religious life may be learned 
from the radical meaning of the Latin words 
from which the name religion has been de- 
rived. History presents two competing 
etymologies—the one by Cicero, who de- 
rives the word from relegere, the other by 
Lactantius, who derives it from religare. 

The famous passage of the Roman orator 
giving his derivation of the word occurs in 
his work entitled ‘‘ De Natura Deorum,”’ 
and runs thus : 

**Qui autem omnia, que ad cultum de- 
orum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent et 
tamquam relegerent sunt dicti religiosi a 
relegendo.”’* 

According to this etymology, religion is 
derived from re-legere, or, more directly, 
from another form of the infinitive, re-ligere, 
to gather, diligently practise ; that is, the re- 
ligious gather sacred things by the exercise 
of judgment and by handling ; or, it may 





* De Nat. Deorum, II., 23. 


be said, they read Divine things by perform- 
ing the duties relating to the worship of the 
gods. In his review of this derivation, Lac- 
tantius gives us his interpretation of the 
sense in which Cicero applied re-legere. He 
says : ‘* They who handled again, and, as it 
were, carefully gathered all things which 
related to the worship of the gods, were 
called religious from carefully gathering, as 
some were called elegant from choosing out, 
and diligent from carefully selecting, and 
intelligent from understanding.’’ * Though 
the conception of the Roman orator is de- 
fective, it includes valid elements. The 
radical thought is attention to the ceremo- 
nies of worship. The religious offer prayer, 
handle sacrifices, select, gather, perpetuate 
the rites of Divine service. 

By virtue of kinship with their Creator, 
men have a perception of His existence and 
an inalienable spiritual sense constraining 
them to worship; they are moved from 
within to revere things set apart to the 
gods, and to observe sacred rites. Feeling 
their dependence on a Power above them, 
they seek to obtain Divine favors, and de- 
sire intimations of the Divine will. Cicero’s 
etymology partly expresses and partly im- 
plies these distinguishing traits of man’s 
spiritual life, all centring in the instinct 
of worship. 

According to Lactantius,+ the word re- 
ligion comes from re-ligare, to bind, bind 
back. Men are bound to God by the bond 
of piety ; and piety consists in the observ- 
ance of the ordinances of worship. His 
words are: ‘‘ Hoc vinculo pietatis obstricti 
Deo et religati sumus, unde ipse religio 
nomen accepit.’’f 

Here we meet a deeper view. ‘‘ We are 
bound and tied to God by this chain of 





*Trans. Inst. Lact., IV., 28, by Dr. Roberts, Ante-nicene 
Fathers. Am. Rep., Vol. VIL, p. 131. 
+ +330. + Institutes, IV., 28. 
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piety ; from which itself religion received its 
name, not, as Cicero explains it, from care- 
fully gathering.”” Further on Lactantius ex- 
presses himself somewhat more fully : ‘‘ The 
name of religion is derived from the bond of 
piety, because God has tied man to Him- 
self, and bound him by piety ; for we must 
serve Him as a Master, and he obedient to 
Him as a Father.” Religion implies the 
obligation of service imposed by God, and 
obedience to His will. Cicero embraces 
chiefly the sacred rites performed by men, 
and the knowledge pertaining to these out- 
ward observances ; in thought passing from 
the human toward the Divine. Lactantius 
emphasizes the Divine obligation and the 
ethical response of human life ; in thought 
passing rather from God toward man. Both 
agree in holding religion to be chiefly Divine 
worship, cultus Dei; but the one mainly 
emphasizes the things that man does in 
worship, while the other moves rather in 
the reverse order. Lactantius puts more 
emphasis on God’s authority and power, 
binding man by a spiritual and moral bond 
to Himself. 

The doctrine concerning the nature of re- 
ligion involved in the etymology of Lactan- 
tius is of the two derivations the more pro- 
found, and has in it more spiritual truth ; 
but philologists have generally been main- 
taining that Cicero’s derivation of the word 
is correct, though his conception of our re- 
ligious life is the more defective. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, the radical etymological 
meaning of religion would be that men by 
prayers, sacrifices, and other rites choose, 
gather, and handle things pertaining to the 
gods, implying that all men have a percep- 
tion of the existence of the Divine Being, 
and feel an inward impulse to do Him 
homage. 

There is room, however, to question this 
preponderance of judgment in favor of 
Cicero. The radical meaning of the word 
when derived from re-ligare is in more real 
sympathy with the spiritual instincts and 
spiritual history of our race. The pagan 
Cicero may perhaps be supported by a bet- 
ter philological argument ; but the Chris- 
tian Cicero may justify his derivation bya 
better religious philosophy. 


DocTRINE ON RELIGION OF PAGAN 
THINKERS. 

The ethnic religious life is in principle 
the same among all nations and in all ages, 
though there 1s much variation as to ‘its 
strength, character, and mode of develop- 
ment. Not so with the notion or theory of 
religion. The accepted doctrine concern- 
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ing its nature differs in different periods of 
history. The difference is referable partly 
to race and nationality, partly to the reign- 
ing spirit of the age, and partly to the 
status of philosophy or the influence of sci. 
entific theories. As the advent of the 
Christ is the central epoch of all history, 
introducing both a new spiritual life and a 
new era of thought concerning God and 
man, His revelation and mediatorial work 
have generated new conceptions, pot only 
of true religion, but also of the inadequate 
religions of pone. 

Among the philosophers and religious 
teachers of the more civilized pagan nations, 
the conception of religion was commonly 
external and superficial. It is questionable 
whether, among the Greeks and Romans, 
several individuals possibly excepted, there 
was developed a philosophical conception 
concerning its nature. It was rather a gen- 
eral term applied to the numerous and con- 
flicting ceremonies of worship. Religion 
consisted chiefly in the observance of these 
ceremonies. It was devotion to the gods, 
and was external rather than internal. This 
devotion presupposed and included temples, 
altars, sacrifices, prayers, festivals, and a 
priesthood. All were embraced in the no- 
tion of reverence and worship. These sacred 
observances were governed by traditional 
custom or by law. But neither philoso- 
phers nor religious teachers afford us a sat- 
isfying insight into the origin and spiritual 
meaning of sacred rites, or into the neces- 
sity and propriety of religious institutions. 
The Divine forces of the religious life are 
seen to be active, even vigorous, in the his- 
tory of pagan nations ; but we do not dis- 
cover a distinct consciousness of these Di- 
vine forces nor a just conception of the 
intrinsic necessity of sacred observances. 

The exceptions, if any, would be such 
earnest students as Socrates, Plato, Aischy- 
lus, Seneca, Cicero, and a few others. But 
Socrates, the most original and distinguished 
of all the serious thinkers among the Greeks 
on Divine things, declares that philosophers 
know nothing ; and the difference between 
himself and others is that, while others im- 
agine they know something, he knows that 
he knows nothing. In his ‘‘ Apology” * he 
says: ‘‘I neither know nor think that I 
know.” 

Of this superficiality and deficiency the 
cause is to be found in the fact that, with- 
out the light and grace of messianic revela- 
tion, thought does not rise either to a defi- 
nite perception of the unity and love of the 





* Jowett’s Plato, I., p. 319. 
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Divine Being, nor to any just apprehension 
of His relations to the world. Failing to 
know God rightly, ethnie teachers, by logi- 
cal consequence, also fail rightly to know 
man. A just conception of man’s relation 
to God is not supposable without a just con- 
ception of God’s relation to man. The two 
conceptions are mutually conditional. 


THe DoctRINE AMONG THE EARLY 
CuurcH FATHERS. 


Nor do we find among the early Church 
Fathers a philosophic insight into man’s re- 
ligious life, nor a definite conception of the 
generic difference between the religions of 
the world and the religion of Christ. For 
them Jesus, the Christ, was the author and 
founder of the true religion. Christianity 
alone was pure, saving, and perfect, satisfy- 
ing all the needs of our fallen race; the 
Church was for a sinful world the only ark 
of salvation. On all these and cognate 
questions the faith of the Church Fathers 
was discriminating and firm. Moreover, 
the logic and learning of the times evinced 
firmness and boldness in maintaining 
Christian truth against the unbelief, the 
arguments, and the ridicule of heathenism 
and Judaism. 

As regards the theology of the first teach- 
ers, that was no less decidedly anti-pagan 
and christological. The personality of 


_ Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, was held 


to be the central fact of the Christian re- 
ligion. Indeed, the systematic thought of 
the first three centuries, hinging as it did 
on the Person of the Mediator, was more 
distinctively christological and more pre- 
dominantly theological than in the post- 
nicene and inedieval ages. 

Nevertheless, the radical errors of pagan 
beliefs, and the essential difference between 
ethnic religion and Christianity, were not 
defined, and but partially discerned. It 
was generally held that religious life, as it 
prevailed in the beginning of human his- 
tory, and the Christian life were the same. 
Originally every nation possessed the truth 
of God and observed acceptable forms of 
worship ; but the knowledge of Divine truth 
had been obscured and acceptable worship 
corrupted by the influence of demons. 

The sentiment that the religious life of 
the Christian and the religious life of the 
pagan are one and the same lies at the bot- 
tom of the celebrated utterance of Tertul- 
lian: ‘“‘ Anima Christiana naturaliter est ;” 
but it is susceptible of a meaning more pro- 
found and philosophical than was probably 
in the mind of the author. The same sen- 
timent seems to have been in the mind of 
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Justin Martyr, who says : ‘‘ When Socrates 
endeavored by true reason and examination 
to deliver men from the demons, then the 
demons themselves, by means of men who 
rejoiced in iniquity, compassed his death as 
an atheist and a profane person, on the 
charge that he was ‘ introducing new divini- 
ties ;’ and in our case they display a similar 
activity. For not only among the Greeks 
did reason (Logos) prevail to condemn these 
things through Socrates, but also among 
the barbarians were they condemned by 
Reason Himself, who took shape, and be- 
came man, and was called Jesus Christ.’’ * 
‘* We have been taught that Christ is the 
first-born of God; and we have declared 
above that He is the Word of whom every 
race of men were partakers; and those 
who lived reasonably (according to Reason, 
peta Aéyov) are Christians, even though they 
have been thought atheists, as among the 
Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men 
like them.” + ‘‘ And those of the Stoic 
school. since, so far as their moral teaching 
went, they were admirable, as were also the 
poets in sume particulars, on account of the 
seed of Reason (Adéyog Gzeppdtixos) implant- 
ed in every race of men, were, we know, 
hated and put to death. For, as we inti- 
mated, the devils have always effected that 
all those who anyhow live a reasonable and 
earnest life and shun vice be hated. And 
it is nothing wonderful, if the devils are 
ae to cause those to be much worse 

ated who live not according to a part 
only of the Word diffused, but by the 
knowledge and contemplation of the whole 
Word which is Christ.” { 

-According to Justin, all races of men are 
partakers of the Divine Logos, who is the 
first-born of God, and became man, and was 
called Jesus Christ ; and all those who lived 
according to the Logos, implanted in every 
race of men, are Christians, among whom 
are Socrates, Heraclitus, and others like 
them. Whether he identified the implant- 
ed Divine Reason with the human reason, 
or in the immanence of the Divine Reason 
recognized a distinction of difference be- 
tween the Divine and the human, or oscil- 
lated between the two conceptions is not 
certain. There is obvious confusion of 
thought. Of the generic difference between 
the religion of Christ and ethnic religions 
there is no definite recognition—perhaps 
none at all. And the opinion of Justin 
represents the dominant sentiment of the 
Church catholic in the second and third 
centuries. 





* First Apol., V. + Zbid., 46. | + Second Apol., VIil. 
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The teachers of the early Church accord- 
ingly used the term religion in the same 
general sense in which it was used by pagan 
teachers. Religion was the service of God 
in worship, or the observance of festivals, 
sacred rites, and ordinances, cultus Det. 
But while both classes of teachers applied 
the term to cultus, or the authorized offices 
of worship, there was this immense differ- 
ence: condemning all pagan rites as un- 
worthy of God, the term by the Church Fa- 
thers was appropriated to the offices of 
Christian worship. The Lord’s Prayer, 
the use of the sacraments, and offerings 
coupled with works of charitv—in other 
words, obedience to Christ in worship, in 
social conduct, and in all ethical activity— 
constituted true religion. Two things in 
the current sentiment are especially promi- 
nent : (1) The human factor, or the activ- 
ity of the Christian believer toward God, and 
' (2) the service of God in worship conducted 
agreeably to the order or custom of the 
Church. 


Tue DocTRINE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


During the medieval ages the genius of 
Christianity struck its roots deeper into the 
soil of the Christian community, the Church 
increased in strength and extent, and her 
organization was consolidated ; but the gen- 
eral sentiment respecting religion, in as far 
as this took shape in consciousness and 
thought, remained substantially the same. 
The human was the predominant element, 
and the disproportion between the human 
factor and the Divine became even greater. 

After the accession of Constantine and 
the triumph of Athanasian ideas in the 
Council of Nice (325) the Church, notwith- 
standing her conflicts, grew in authorit 
and controlling influence. With this rd 
was developed the prevalent tendency tow- 
ard externalization and an imposing ritual. 
Ceremonies and offices were multiplied. 
The outward in the services of the sanctu- 
ary was more prominent. ‘The adoration of 
pictures and images, the invocation of 
saints, pilgrimages, monkery, and manifold 
ascetic practices grew in favor and gradually 
gained the ascendency. Religion consisted 
largely in observing this outward routine 
of ceremonial service—a service, however, 
which always presupposed faith in Christ 
and the acceptance of the doctrines taught 
by the Church. 

The term acquired special significance in 
its application to particular classes of men 
and women. Priests and monks and nuns 
were emphatically the re/igious ; religious 
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inasmuch as they abstained from marriage, 
withdrew from secular vocations, multiplied 
their prayers, fasted often and rigidly, in- 
flicted pains upon the body by whipping and 
other arbitrary inventions, and performed 
many self-imposed works of external right- 
eousness. 

Though there was always a counter spir- 
itual current, sometimes weaker, sometimes 
stronger, this sentiment respecting the na- 
ture of religion, perhaps never logically de- 
fined, obtained with more or less variation 
both in the Greek Catholic and the Roman 
Catholic churches. It was the reverential 
devotion of believers toward God, a devotion 
which expressed itself by recognizing the 
authority of the Church and honoring her 
institutions. The Divine factor in this con- 
ception was not wholly absent, but it was 
recognized under the form of obligation and 
command, 


THE DocTRINE IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


Closely connected with the revival of 
classical learning, of philosophic thought 
and general intelligence in the sixteenth 
century, though not the product of these 
forces, the Reformation gave fresh impulse 
to free inquiry and independent reflection 
on all subjects, especially on the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church ; for the 
sense of emancipation from the Roman 
hierarchy, as regards dogma and the offices 
of worship, was profound and general, 
among the learned and the unlearned, in 
every state or province where the reaction- 
ary movement of freedom had gained a foot- 
hold. The absorbing question for the more 
earnest thinkers pertained to the doctrines 
concerning personal salvation and the scrip- 
tural mode of Divine worship. The contro- 
versy of the Reformers with Rome turned 
mainly on two momentous practical ques- 
tions : (1) How shall a man obtain from 
God the forgiveness of sins? (2) What is 
the norm or critical standard of sound 
Christian doctrine ? The conception re- 
specting the nature of religion took shape 
among ministers and people in the com- 
munities of evangelical Protestantism under 
the quickening influence of this controversy. 

By their attitude toward current errors 
and ecclesiastical abuses the Reformers on 
the continent of Europe and in Great Brit- 
ain were involved in severe social and civil 
as well as doctrinal conflicts with the Roman 
Church. From stress of necessity they 
were wholly occupied with living issues. 
Had doctrinal and ecclesiastical reform the 
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civil right to live ? Was the exposition of 
the Written Word independently of Roman 
tradition to be tolerated? Might changes 
in church organization and church services 
be lawfully introduced ? These and similar 
questions absorbed their time and their 
thoughts. The answers which they gave and 
maintained were developed from the funda- 
mental principles of the Reformation— 
namely, justification before God by faith in 
Jesus Christ, and the sole authority of Holy 
Scripture. To expound, enforce, and de- 
fend these fundamental truths became their 
great spiritual work. It was concrete and 
practical rather than abstract and philo- 
sophical. Hence in the sixteenth century 
we find growing ideas respecting religion, 
but only few attempts at a logical construc- 
tion of its nature. Definite conceptions 
were developed concerning Jesus Christ as 
the only Saviour and concerning the Writ- 
ten Word as the only source of true religious 
knowledge, also on all questions involved in 
the redemptive virtue of Christianity ; but 
the philosophy of religion was not cultivat- 
ed, being superseded and excluded by the 
absorbing practical issues of theage. Hence 
the difference between ethnic religions and 
the religion of Christ, thoagh seen and felt 
to be great, was not in the sphere of thought 
definitely wrought out. 

The sentiment of the Reformation period 
as to the nature of religion comes to view in 


. the prevalent teaching respecting the spir- 


itual obligations of the Christian. A truly 
religious life was saving faith in Jesus 
Christ, approving itself by obedience to the 
law of God. Obedience, or godly living, 
actuated by justifying faith, was evangelical 
piety—that is, piety was the faithful service 
of God according to His will taught by the 
Written Word, or, as Hooker expresses it, 
“duties of service toward God.” Such 
faithful service was religion. 

At this point, however, a new element 
began to be developed ; new, because not 
emphasized during the early centuries nor 
by the medieval Church. As the Reformers 
laid special stress on the so-called formal 
principle, that the Written Word—not the 
traditions of the Roman Church—was the 
rule of faith and the only criterion of sound 
doctrine, they translated and circulated the 
Bible in the vernacular tongues; they 
preached Christian truth directlv from the 
Word and as taught by the Word. By 
preaching, by commentaries, by catechisms, 
and by the circulation of the Bible among 
the people, it was their effort and purpose 
to impart and promote the knowledge of re- 
vealed truth. 
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Rome demanded and enforced an unques- 
tioning acceptance of her dogmas, assuming 
that her authority was final and sufficient. 
The faith of the people (the ecclesia au- 
diens) in the hierarchy or in the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Church (the ecclesia 
docens) was blind. Rome did not address 
both intellect and will, judgment and con- 
science, but principally the will, requiring 
passive submission to authority and con- 
formity to prescribed ordinances. The Re- 
formers, on the contrary, insisted on the 
exercise of an intelligent personal faith in 
Christ ; therefore they taught the truth con- 
cerning Christ, that the people might know 
Him in whom they believed. Renouncing 
Roman tradition as the rule of faith, they 
affirmed the exclusive authority of God’s 
Word ; therefore with them it was a matter 
of the first importance to make the people 
acquainted with the teaching of the Word, 
that the people might be able to discriminate 
between evangelical truth and Roman er- 
rors. Thus intelligence became an ele- 
ment of the practical Christian life as well 
as obedience. From this time forth two 
forces were active in the growing evangeli- 
cal doctrine concerning religion (1) the wer- 
ship of God, and (2) the knowledge of God. 

The plastic force of the Reformation 
‘* principles” (justification by faith and the 
exclusive authority of the Written Word) 
stimulated the progress of the doctrine of 
religion in another respect. As men are 
fallen, spiritually blind, by nature averse to 
God and prone to evil, some other questions 
called for an answer: Was there in human 
nature a basis of hope that the teaching and 
preaching of the Word would promote 
spiritual knowledge and beget faith? Do 
not the ignorance, moral perverseness, and 
the wickedness of sinners justify the theory 
of Rome that authority and power are the 
main dependence of the Church? not the 
self-verifying light of Divine truth, nor the 
judgment and conscience of the people ? 
To questions of this class an answer was 
given ; and the answer consisted in the as- 
sertion of a more scriptural conception of 
the spiritual life of our fallen race. 

For the knowledge of God and the ob- 
servance of the services of worship there 
was, it was held, a capacity in all men, not- 
withstanding the depravity of their nature 
or their inveterate perverseness. This 
capacity was a positive fitness or eptitude 
for Christian piety, an aptitude for faith in 
Christ, for Divine knowledge, and Christian 
morality. And the positive aptitude was 


commonly represented under the image of a 
germ or seed. 


The seed of personal relig- 
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ious character, the Reformers taught, was 
by the Creator implanted in the soul, a liv- 
ing seed that survives the fall. By Divine 
through grace, which is operative in the 
Spirit the preaching of the Gospel, this prin- 
ciple may become the beginning of Christian 
piety. As God had implanted in human 
nature the germ of religion, so He alone 
quickens this germ, develops it, and perfects 
it in a life of Christian faith. 

According to Zwingli, the aptitude for 
religion is an innate idea which develops 
into the knowledge and fear of God. He 
SAYS : 

**Gott hat dem Menschen sein Bild ein- 
gedriickt, die Heiden nennen es die Idee (in- 
formatio) eine Vorstellung, welche die Na- 
tur dem Gemiithe eingeprigt hat, das ist, 
ein Vorbegriff, gleichsam, eine zum voraus 
gegebene, anerschaffene Kenntniss von Gott. 
Aus diesem anerborenen Bild oder Vorbe- 
griffe oder Vorgefiihl von der Gottheit ent- 
springt die Furcht vor Gott.” * 

The principle of religion, according to 
Zwingli, is immanent in human nature, and 
ineradicable, being an endowment bestowed 
on all men by the Creator. The implanted 
image is an anticipation or presentiment of 
Deity, perception and feeling being its prin- 
cipal elements. 

Says Calvin : ‘‘ Experience testifies that 
the seeds of religion are sown by God in 
every heart.” ‘‘ Omnibus inditum esse di- 
vinitus religionis semen.” + Again, he says 
that men are chargeable with sinfully cor- 
rupting the seeds of Divine knowledge, 
which, by the wonderful operation of na- 
ture, are sown in their hearts, so that they 
produce no good and fair crop. ‘‘ Semen 
notitie Dei ex mirabili nature artificio 
mentibus inspersum est.” { This thought 
is warranted by the teaching of Paul in 
Rom. i. 18-20 and Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

Religion being suwn or implanted by God, 
like a seed, in the heart, it becomes an irre- 
pressible impulse, a felt want, that spon- 
taneously seeks and longs for the correspond- 
ing spiritual Object which will satisfy the 
inborn spiritual want. Some traces of this 
principle may be found in pagan philoso- 
phers and some in the scholastics of the 
Middle Ages ; but the Reformers and some 
of their successors during the seventeenth 
century emphasized the principle with spe- 
cial force, and turned it to account in the 
service of progress in the accepted doctrine 
of religion. 

The idea of Zwingli, of Calvin, and other 
Reformed theologians, that the religious 





*Zwingh, 1., 2738. +tInstitutes,I.,4, 1. + Zb., 1., 5, 15. 
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principle was innate, and to be compared to 
a seed sown in the soil of the human heart, 
entered into the Christian consciousness of 
the Reformation age—especially into the 
Reformed branch of Protestantism. It was 
unfolded into a better doctrine of religion, 
Accordingly it was maintained that the 
principal elements of piety, or the Christian 
service of God, are two—knowledge and wor- 
ship. A distinction was made between in- 
tellectual and ethical knowledge. The 
knowing that was an essential constituent 
of piety was not cognitio, but notitia or 
habitus ; not merely a notion or mental ap. 
prehension, but a knowledge of God de- 
rived from an experience of His mercy, 
and of the gracious benefits that believers 
enjoy in the forgiveness of sins. True piety, 
the intelligent service of God in Christian 
worship, grew forth from such spiritual ex- 
perience or habitus. This was the conditio 
sine gua non. Says Zwingli : 

** Ka adhesio, qua Deo utpote solo bono 
inconcusse fidit, pietas est, religio est.” * 
The actual, practical appropriation of the 
gracious gifts of God, prompted by the 
necessities of the soul, was religion. 

Zwingli touches a richer idea when he 
calls religion the marriage of the soul to 
God: ‘‘anime Deique connubium ;” + 
doubtless suggested by the profound im- 
agery of Scripture.{ But this rich thought 
was not seized by himself nor by the age 
and consistently unfolded. 

The same view of Divine knowledge was 
taught by other reformers. I quote from 
Calvin : 

‘* Virtutum Dei sensus nobis idoneus est 
pietatis magister, ex qua religio nascitur ; 
donec enim sentiant homines, Deo se omnia 
debere, ut nihil preter illum querendum 
sit, nunquam ei se voluntarfa observatione 
subjicient.” § 

According to this teaching, religion was 
piety, and the principal factor in piety was 
subjective, consisting chiefly not in objec- 
tive or theoretic cognitio, but in a feeling, 
sensus, or an inner consciousness of God, 
habitus, arising from an experience of the 
blessings of forgiving grace, notitia Det 
ejusque beneficiorum. 


Ture DoctRINE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, and still more so throughout the 
seventeenth, the Reformation doctrine of 
religion, that it was personal piety, a dis- 





* Zw., III., 175. Tb., I11., 180. 


+ 
¢ Eph. v., 27-33 ; Rev. xix., 7-9. § Calv. Inst., I., 2, 1. 
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osition of the heart toward God, gradually 
ost its force, becoming less vital and more 
theoretic. The two constituent elements, 
knowledge and worship, held their place in 
the conception ; they were even more and 
more emphasized. But intellectual appre- 
hension, cognitio, gained the ascendency 
over personal experience, habitus. The 
knowledge of God, agreeably to the intel- 
lectualizing trend of the age, came less by 
the exercise of Divine confidence, less from 
the felt sense of the benefits of grace, less 
from obedience to God’s will, and more 
from rational reflection on God. Thus the 
experimental idea of religion as taught by 
Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, Peter Martyr, and 
all the Reformers of the first generation, 
underwent a great change, being in large 
measure supplanted by a philosophic idea 
and a scholastic method. Knowledge and 
worship were its two distinct features ; but 
each was intellectual rather than spiritual, 
formal more than vital. Says Heidegger : 
** Religion is the right way of duly know- 
ing and worshipping the true God.’ + 

‘* Notitia et cultus Dei religionis nomine 
venit, qua recta verum Deum rite cognos- 
cendi et colendi ratio est.” * 

To the same effect is the later declaration 
of Wyttenbach : ‘‘ Religion is the right way 
of knowing and worshipping God.” 

‘* Religio est recta Deum cognoscendi et 
colendi ratio.” + 

Of equivalent force are the words of 


- Bishop Butler, who was contemporaneous 


with Wyttenbach : ‘*‘ The essence of natu- 
ral religion may be said to consist in re- 
ligious regards to God the Father Almighty ; 
and the essence of revealed religion, as dis- 
tinguished from natural, to consist in re- 
ligious regards to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. And the obligation we are under, 
of paying these religious regards to. each of 
these Divine persons respectively, arises from 
the respective relations which they each 
stand in to us.” 

With this definition theologians and other 
scholars (in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent) of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were in accord. The right meth- 
od of knowing and worshipping the true 
God was religion. Dissent and opposition 
came from the school of Pietism, introduced 
by Spener § duririg the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and supported by Au- 





* Heidegger, Med. 5, 1633-1698. 

+ Wyttenbach, I., II., 1706-1779. ‘The variation of Wytten- 
bach’s conception from the conception of Heidegger shows 
the progress of the rationalistic spirit. 

¢ 1692-1752. Analogy, Part II., 1, 2. 

§ 1635-1705. 


gust Hermann Francke, Joachim Lange, 
and others, who laid stress on our emotional 
life, bringing to the consciousness of their 
age the truth of the mystic element in 
Christianity. 

The definition of religion propounded by 
Heidegger and others in behalf of Christian 
theology was in course of time modified and 
made to do service in the interest of philoso- 
phy. Christian Wolf, the successor of Leib- 
nitz, the systematizer of the metaphysical 
speculations of this great philosopher. ac- 
cepting the traditional opinion of the Prot- 
estant churches on religion, resolved it into 
a logical formula, putting it in the words of 
Heidegger, with a few apparently slight but 
significant variations. It is expressed in 
these words : 

‘** Religio Deum cognoscendi et colendi 
modus est.” 

Instead of verwm Deum we have simply 
Deum ; instead of recta ratio we have, not 
rectus modus, but only modus without a 
positive adjunct, the qualifying adverb rite 
being also omitted. According to Heideg- 
ger, religion was the right or scriptural 
order of knowing and worshipping the true 
God ; but according to the definition of 
philosophy, religion was merely a mode of 
knowing and worshipping God ; implying 
that any mode of worship, and the worship 
of any god, true or false, was true religion. 
I have contrasted the two formulas, not be- 
cause the one is wholly true and the other 
wholly false, but to set forth the downward 
movement of thought among scholars on 
the question. 

The validity of this conception Wolf 
(1679-1754) endeavored to establish and de- 
fend by logical argument, claiming even 
that the doctrines of religion could be 
proved mathematically. As the proposition 
embodies the substance of the opinion which 
had been current in the circles of culture 
for two centuries, the doctrine in this its 
more philosophic and less Christian form 
gained general acceptance, and it prevailed 
alike among Rationalists and Supranatural- 
ists. Taking this proposition as a princi- 
ple, we should have to define Christianity 
to be the true mode of knowing and wor- 
shipping the true God—as was done by 
Heidegger. On the other hand, Moham- 
medanism and every ethnic religion would 
be a false or defective mode of knowing and 
worshipping God. The difference between 
the Christian religion and non-Christian re- 
ligions comes to be a difference, not of kind, 
but of degree ; and it turns rather on the 

manner of worship than on its Object. 







































































































































































328 
DocTRINE ON 


RELIGION OF SCHLEIER- 
MACHER. 


This conception held sway in the theo- 
logical systems of the Protestant churches, 
though not without opposition from Mys- 
tics and Pietists, until the opening of our 
century, when Schleiermacher * had risen 
to the zenith of his strength. He consti- 
tutes the important epoch in modern theo- 
logical thought. Waiving the matter of 
worship and knowledge, he fixes his eye on 
Jeeling, the pathic element of the soul, an 
element of religious life which during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
not been accentuated, neither by philosophy 
nor by the reigning theologies. Like the 
Reformers, Schleiermacher views religion in 
the concrete. It is not a theory nora cere- 
mony, but a life of devotion, growing forth 
from an intuitive sense of absolute depen- 
dence on God. 

Schleiermacher completed the circle of 
possible subjective principles, the ethical, 
the cognitive or intellectual, and the emo- 
tional being the three fundamental distinc- 
tions in the organism of the human soul. 
As the Reformers had passed from the activ- 
ity of the will, or from worship to the in- 
telligence, asserting the necessity of a 
knowledge of revealed truth, while the 
necessity of worship was retained, so 
Schleiermacher, who though a Reformed 
theologian, had been measurably moulded 
by and was in living sympathy with his- 
torical Pietism as this existed in the Unitas 
Fratrum—now commonly known as Mora- 
vians—passed from worship and knowledge 
to a principle no less original and essential. 
But in making the transition to feeling, 
both worship and knowledge lost their 
rights. Schleiermacher not only recog- 
nized the just claims of feeling, but he set 
it on the throne. Feeling became the de- 
terminative factor of his conception of re- 
ligiun. In this respect he was less conserva- 
tive than the epoch of the Reformation. 

When the Reformers advanced from the 
ethical to the cognitive, from worship to 
knowledge, neither worship nor obedience 
was superseded or eliminated. Both en- 
tered into the growing idea of religion and 
practically held their place—at least during 
the sixteenth century—as co-ordinate mem- 
bers. But when Schleiermacher, seeing the 
deficiencies of the theology of his age, dis- 
cerned the radical significance of feeling, he 
eliminated both knowledge and obedience 
from his principle. Obedience and knowl- 









* 1768-1834, 
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edge both occupy a place in his religious sys. 
tem, but neither is co-ordinate with feeling. 
As by him the feeling of dependence alone 
is held to be original and determinative, 
feeling conditions knowledge and worship. 

Schleiermacher expresses his principle in 
the following words : 

‘* Das gemeinsame aller noch so verschie- 
denen Aeuszerungen der Frémmigkeit, 
wodurch diese sich zugleich von allen 
andern Gefiihlen unterscheiden, also das 
sich selbst gleiche Wesen der Frimmigkeit 
ist dieses, dasz wir uns unsrer selbst als 
schlechthin abhingig, oder, was dasselbe 
sagen will, als in Beziehung mit Gott be- 
wuszt sind.” * 

The thought expressed by this quotation, 
or the principle on which the whole system 
hinges, may be said to be “‘ das schlechthi- 
nige Abhingigkeitsgefihl.” ‘That which is 
distinctive of all religions and common to 
all is the feeling of absolute dependence on 
Deity, a feeling of which we have an imme- 
diate consciousness. 

' In this new conception Schleiermacher 
reproduces and combines two historical 
ideas : one that was prominent among the 
Reformers, and another asserted in theseven- 
teenth century by the Pietists. Affirming 
the absolute sovereignty of God and the 
absolute dependence of man on the Divine 
will, as Gottschalk of the ninth century 
had done, the Reformers—those especially 
who adhered to the Calvinistic school—made 
this twofold idea the starting point for the 
doctrine of unconditional predestination, 
which they wrought out into a complete 
system ; but Schleiermacher, starting with 
the same idea regarding God’s sovereignty 
and man’s dependence, applied it, not only 
to the realm of thought and Divine knowl- 
edge, but to the sphere of feeling and ex- 
perience—the product of the one being 
primarily theoretic, and the product of the 
other practical and experimental. Schleier- 
macher fails to do full justice to the Divine 
factor in the idea common to him and to 
the Reformers, while he puts disproportion- 
ate emphasis on the human factor. The 
Reformers fail to do full justice to the 
human factor in the common idea while 
they put disproportionate emphasis on the 
Divine factor. Moreover, in laying chief 
stress not on a metaphysical hypothesis 
concerning the Divine will, but on our sense 
of dependence on God, of which all men are 
immediately conscious, Schleiermacher re- 
asserted and appropriated under a modified 
form the truth involved in Mysticism, and 





* Chr. Glaube, § 4. 
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reproduced by the Pietism of Spener. 
Schleiermacher thus combined two histori- 
cal forces—absolute dependence and relig- 
ious feeling, or logical thought and the 
mystical sentiment. Forces which since 
the sixteenth century had been autagoniz- 
ing each another were by him combined in a 
new theory of religion. But the pivot of 
the new theory was not the postulate of de- 
pendence, not Divine sovereignty, but 
human feeling, or the sense of dependence 
on the absolute God. 

Hence, in so far as the powerful influence 
of the Schleiermacherian principle has been 
moulding the religious life of the nineteenth 
century, the doctrine of religion is an- 
thropological rather than theological. The 
human factor is predominant, not the intel- 
lectual nor the moral forces of our nature, 
but the emotional. 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 


The doctrine of religion had now com- 
pleted the human circle. Beginning with 
the ethical, as expressed in the services of 
worship, the doctrine after the lapse of ages 
had passed to the recognition of the intel- 
lectual element, affirming the rights of rea- 
son and judgment. This new position, 
gained by the Reformation, though a posi- 
tive advance upon the traditional conception 
of the medizval age, was nevertheless inade- 


- quate, and the sense of the deficiencies of 


this advanced position showed itself in the 
a revival of the seventeenth century. 

inally the great theological genius of 
modern Germany asserts the claims of 
spiritual feeling ; thus full justice was done 
to the human side of religion. Each ele- 
ment is valid ; nor may either be ignored or 
undervalued. But neither by the Reformers 
nor by Schleiermacher were these three 
subjective elements wrought out into 
an organic whole. This is due to the fact 
that the Divine factor of religion was either 
overlooked or the apprehension of its claims 
was seriously defective. 

I. The main current of religious thought 
and religious practice has in nearly every 
age been predominantly humanitarian. 
Man—his services, his opinions, his desires 
and inclinations in their relation to the Di- 
vine Being—is the chief, even among some 
pagan nations and some Christian communi- 
ties, the exclusive factor in the doctrine or 
the opinion respecting the religious life. 
As in philosophy, Idealism denies the inde- 
pendent reality of the world ; as in ethics a 
one-sided theory of volition may deny ob- 
jective moral truth to be the substance of 


ositive freedom ; so in the doctrine of re- 
igion the constant immediate action of God 
on the heathen has commonly been un- 
recognized or denied. God requires wor- 
ship ; this is an obligation ; He accepts sac- 
rifices ; He may hear prayers; He may 
bestow rich blessings or inflict judgments ; 
something may be known of His attributes 
or the dealings of His providence; He 

romises the forgiveness of sins and etcrnal 
ife to those who believe in Jesus Christ ; 
and to Christians He is the One in whom 
they may trust with confiding assurance for 
all temporal and spiritual good. So much 
is commonly acknowledged ; but the re- 
ligious life is referred, either mainly or 
sometimes exclusively, not to God, but to 
man. Religion is a human interest, an ex- 
perience of each man’s heart, or it is the 
spiritual state of a community in relation to 
God and the heavenly world, showing itself 
in pious sentiments, in Divine knowledge 
and moral conduct or Christian! righteous- 
ness. ‘This conception, with modifications 
more or less radical, as it appears in the 
course of history, has been, not exclusively 
prevalent, but predominant either as a tradi- 
tion, or a current sentiment, or an approved 
doctrine among pagan nations and in the 
Christian Church. God has not entered 
into the doctrine as the prumary and essen- 
tial factor.* 

Il. Among pagan nations religion was 
and is generally a slavish observance of ex- 
ternal ceremonies and formal prayers that 
do not and cannot abolish the law of sin, 
nor deliver either the masses or the ruling 
classes from the miseries of vice and wicked- 
ness. 

“In the Greek Catholic Church during the 
flourishing period of the first four or five 
centuries the immanence of God was an 
emphatic principle. Christ was held to be 
the central truth in the idea of Christianity. 
He was present with His people as the Head 
of His Church, and He was in communion 
with them in sacraments, in ordinances, 
and by His Word. Yet in the prevailing 
current of sentiment human activity was 
preponderant. Divine activity did not hold 
a co-ordinate place. Hence some supersti- 





*The peed exception to this general statement is the 
theory of unconditional predestination. Yet the exception is 
not as significant as to some minds it may at first appear. A 
broad line of separation is drawn between the elect and the 
non-elect. In regard to both classes the doctrine on religion 
is one-sided. The attitude of God toward the non-elect, who 
consist of the masses of mankind both in Pagan and Christian 
countries, is an attitude of aversion and displeasure, not of 
| art sympathy. As regards the elect, unconditional pre- 

estination passes to the opposite error, aflirming dispropor- 
tionately the action of sovereign grace. Effectual calling, re- 
pentance and faith, perseverance and sanctification are as- 
cribed to God alone, little stress,if any, being laid on the 
positive receptivity or the inborn capability of the responsive 
action of the psychic man. 
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tious views about the water of Holy Bap- 
tism and the natural elements of the Lord’s 
Supper soon intruded themselves; these 
were accompanied and followed by a false 
reverence for pictures and images, by the in- 
vocation of saints, and by the prevalence of 
asceticism. From these and similar facts it 
may be seen that the sense of the presence 
and direct action of God in Christ upon be- 
lievers and in them by the Spirit, was ob- 
scured, 

The current of thought which made 
man’s activity toward God the chief thing 
in religion, and reduced the sympathetic 
activity of God toward man to the mini- 
mum deepened and widened in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. It 
muy be supposed that this allegation is con- 
tradicted by history. Was not the hierarchy 
a sacerdotal corporation, invested with 
Christ’s authority? Did it not claim to 
ap the rich treasures of Divine grace ? 
Was not the plenitude of grace dispensed to 
all the faithful ? How, then, can it be said 
that in the doctrine concerning religion the 
activity of God was not emphasized? The 
answer is given by the Roman system. The 
hierarchy claims to be the representative and 
duly authorized agent of God. The Pope 
is the vicar of Christ. Christ is in heaven. 
Christ is infinitely removed from the faith- 
ful, having delegated His authority and sav- 
ing virtue to the successor of St. Peter, who 
teaches and governs and absolves in Christ’s 
stead ; but Christ glorified does not Him- 
self by His holy Spirit enter directly into 
loving fellowship with the faithful. He is 
not a co ordinate factor in religion, but has 
authorized the ecclesia docens to be the 
mediator between Himself and believers. 
According to the Roman system, religion 
consists in the service of faith and obedi- 
ence which believers offer to the objects of 
worship according to the order prescribed 
by the Church. ©The activities of believers 
toward the Church, or toward God as repre- 
sented by the Church, constitute the princi- 
pal if not the only factor in the religious life. 

III. Though variously modified (though 
knowledge, the new element in the doctrine 
of religion asserted by the Reformers, was 
more experimental and spiritual in the six- 
teenth century, and more intellectual and 
formal in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries), yet the Reformation conception 
was as to its essentials the reigning concep- 
tion in theological circles down to the time 
of Schleiermacher. As formulated by 
Heidegger and other theologians, religion 
was the method of knowing and worship- 
ping God. 


[August, 


In one respect this definition of the na- 
ture of religion is valid. Worship and some 
measure of knowledge enter necessarily into 
ethnic religion, and especially into the re- 
ligion of Christ. We cannot take issue 
with the Reformers and the theologians who 
succeeded them when they lay stress on 
the knowledge of God, much less when they 
insist on a knowledge which is the fruit of 
love and obedience. Spiritual ignorance 
and indifference to worship contravene the 
nature of the religious life ; yet their con- 
ception that religion is the right way of 
knowing and worshipping God is inade- 
quate. It is not commensurate to the na- 
ture of ethnic religion, much less to the na- 
ture of the Christian religion. 

In its application to the religion of Christ 
the conception lacks distinctiveness and 
breadth. Of Christianity the fundamental 
truth is Jesus Christ, the Divine-human 
Mediator. From Him, the Author and Fin- 
isher of faith, the kingdom of God derives 
its existence and its heavenly resources. 
The ministry and the sacraments are insti- 


-tuted by Him. By His Spirit the Written 


Word is inspired. He is the Mediator of all 
acceptable worship. His person and media- 
torial work constitute the ground of all the 
doctrines peculiar to Christianity. The true 
worship of God differs from the rites of 
paganism, and the true knowledge of God 
differs from all pagan myths by virtue of 
His life and His redemption. But this 
fundamental and distinguishing truth is not 
recognized by the Wolfian formula nor by the 
definite propositions of Bishop Butler ; nor 
is it by implication included. The formula 
proceeds on the assumption that Christian- 
ity is one of many religions ; it belongs to a 
class—all, whether pagan, or Jewish, or 
Christian, being as to their essential quali- 
ties the same. The difference between 
them is a difference of some essential at- 
tributes rather than of substance, a differ- 
ence in degrees of éxcellence rather than of 
kind. 

Neither as regards any ethnic religion is 
the formula under review thorough and ade- 
quate. Every religion, no matter how hor- 
rid its myths, how absurd its superstitions, 
how debasing its worship, has in itself a 
force deeper than knowledge, an element 
more original than the rites of worship. 
That force, that element, is the Divine in- 
stinct, a self-motion of the human spirit 
toward communion with God in devotion 
and righteousness. This includes the eth- 
ical impulse. The intellectual and the 
ethical, though not identical, are neverthe- 
less one personal life. To say the least, 
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spontaneity of will is connate with the first 
perceptive acts of the intellect. Religious 
knowledge stands in the religious will, a 
will bound up in an immediate relationship 
to God. The intuitive perceptions of Deity 
include the determining activity of the 
moral nature no less than the Divine capaci- 
ties of the intellect. From this twofold 
— lateut in human personality, have 

een developed all myths and all rites of 
worship. 

To this criticism it may be objected that 
rites of worship, the Dewm colendi modus 
emphasizes the determination of the will. 
In one respect the objection is valid. The 
worship of Deity springs from the action of 
the religious will. And the oldest element 
in the sentiment or opinion concerning re- 
ligion is the obligation of worship. But the 
notion of worship embraced no more than 
external rites and ceremonies. This notion 
was the prevalent one among pagan na- 
tions, and it became predominant in the 
Christian Church. Not that the actual re- 
ligion of the Christian Church consisted 
only or principally in external observances, : 
but that the predominant theory respecting 
its nature put emphasis mainly on external 
conformity to ecclesiastical rites.. The de- 
mands of man’s ethical life were not duly 
recognized by the reigning sentiment of the 
medieval ages. Nor was this demand duly 
recognized by the traditional doctrine of the 


. Protestant Church as expressed by the 


traditional formula. The Dewm colendi 
modus covered the offices of worship pre- 
scribed by the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches, just as the Dewm cognoscendi 
modus embraced, not the spiritual knowl- 
edge of God, but the doctrinal formulas of 
the sixteenth century as held and taught by 
the Confessions of Faith. The principle 
that true religion necessarily involves per- 
sonal righteousness, or that the positive sal- 
vation of Christ is personal activity in Him 
and according to His will, was not a neces- 
sary part of the doctrine as expressed by the 
formula: Deum cognoscendi et colendi 
modus ; however true it may be that the 
pulpit taught and enforced more complete 
religious truth, and that the experience of 
the membership was deeper and more vital. 
This defect in the doctrine was one cause of 
the formalism and spiritual deadness that 
gained the ascendency on the continent of 
Europe and in Great Britain during the 
medixval age of evangelical Protestantism. 
But the traditional doctrine will be seen 
to be still more defective, when considered 
relatively to God, the Object of knowledge 
and worship. The formula recognizes but 


one factor in religion, or but one agent— 
that is man. The knowledge affirmed by it 
is the knowledge that man has concerning 
God ; the worship is the service which man 
renders to God. In this conception of re- 
ligion God indeed has a place ; but only as 
the Object, as the Person to be known and 
adored ; not a place as an Agent. God is 
the passive Object of knowledge ; the re- 
ligious are those that seek to know [lis will 
as revealed in Holy Scripture. God also is 
the Object of worship; Him, the Triune 
God, the religious honor and adore, and to 
Him they bring their offerings of thanksgiv- 
ing. The principal activity is human activ- 
ity. 

These elements of the conception of re- 
ligion are unquestionably valid elements. 
God is the Object of religious knowl- 
edge, and the Object of rational worship. 
In these respects the definition is not open 
to criticism. But the proposition that God 
is the Object of knowledge and of worship 
expresses but one side of religious life. In 
every religion, whether pagan or Christian, 
there are not only two terms—God and man 
—but there are also two factors, two agen- 
cies. God is not only worshipped and 
known, He is also active toward man as real- 
ly as man is active toward God. 

Even the proposition that God and man 
are both active does not express the whole 
truth. In the history of our race God is 
even ina much more profound sense than 
man a factor in religion; He is ever the 
primary activity, while man is ever secondary 
and responsive ; God is communicative tow- 
ard man, while man is receptive toward 
God. So Paul argued when he stood in the 
midst of the Areopagus.* A doctrine that 
does not affirm Divine agency to beas really 
an essential part of the religious life as 
human agency falls short of being com- 
mensurate to the objective truth by the 
omission of the principal factor. 

IV. The theory of Schleiermacher sup- 
plies a defect in the traditional definition by 
recognizing and asserting the rights of moral 
and spiritual feeling, thus imparting a more 
earnest tone to theological science. Yet he 
also fails to assert the principal factor in 
the idea of religion. Though he supple- 
ments the traditional definition, his concep- 
tion is still more intensely subjective. Ob- 
jective truth has less force in his system 
than in the traditional systems which he 
set aside. 

According to Schleiermacher, feeling or 
the conscious sense of direct relationship to 





* Acts xvii. 22-31. 
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God is religion. Man’s relation to God is 
the relation of absolute dependence ; and 
this sense of absolute dependence, as re- 
gards his existence, his activity, and his 
condition for weal or woe, is, as he main- 
tains, the germ of the natural religious life, 
the principle of all theological science. But 
Schleiermacher’s theory is open to the grave 
objection that it wrongs the autonomy of 
man. Though relative, autonomy is never- 
theless real. Human personality is its own 
law. Feeling is spontaneous, but not su- 
preme. It is not the taproot from which 
the will and the intellect grow as branches. 
Latent personality is an organic unity. In 
it the emotional, the rational, and voluntary 
principles are the triune Divine image. 
The will is not less original nor less spon- 
taneous than sensibility. Ethical life is 
active in the feeling and in the conscious- 
ness of dependence, giving to both con- 
sciousness and feeling an ethical intonation 
and a personal habit. It may even be said 
that the spontaneous motions of the will are 
active in the very first impulses of feeling 
and in the earliest dawn of consciousness, 
active as a formative force awakening spir- 
itual tendencies and shaping in the bud the 
individual turn of every man’s religious his- 
torv. 

If we recognize the relative autcnomy of 
man, the co-ordinate force of spontaneous 
self determination, in human _ personality, 
we may go astep further. and even chal- 
lenge Schleiermacher’s doctrine of depen- 
dence. Given the personality of God and 
the personality of man, the question may be 
put: Is human dependence adsolute? Man’s 
original existence is indeed referable alone 
to the creative Word ; and his continued 
existence presupposes at every instant God’s 
upholding and governing energy. But man 
is not a passive thing. Passiveness would 
directly contradict ethical life. He is not 
as clay in the hands of a potter.* There- 
fore it cannot be said that human activity 
in any relation or toward any object depends 
absolutely on God. According to the Di- 
vine idea of .manhood, self-related activity, 
the free determination of his conduct toward 
God, and the formation of his own spiritual 
character are among his essential preroga- 
tives. Formed in God’s image, he is as to 
his essence godlike ; being capable of ac- 
knowledging and honoring his Creator, or 
of renouncing and dishonoring Him. Byan 
abuse of his high prerogatives he may de- 
spise the authority of God, violate Iis laws, 





* The imagery of Paul in Rom. ix. 21 teaches the absolute 
sovereignty of God’s electing love, not the nature of human 


personality 
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and resist His omnipotence. This cardinal 
and distinguishing factor, the autonomy of 
will, in human personality the Schleier- 
macherian hypothesis fails to include ; hence 
it makes religion mainly a‘sentiment, a sub- 
jective discipline, comparatively destitute of 
objective reality and of moral stamina. 

So soon as we enter the realm of human 
personality and emphasize the autonomy of 
will, we are in the midst of conditions and 
relations very different from the relations 
and conditions of feeling. Normal autono 
my presupposes an unconditional personal 
authority above the plane of human history, 
the authority of an ultimate law to which 
man’s will is subject. The perception of 
this authority is immediate. A supreme 
law possesses man. It is active in his con- 
science. Though free to affirm the supreme 
law or to deny it, he does not sunder him- 
self from it. God commands and forbids ; 
man obeys or disobeys. Here in the ethical 
sphere we transcend the feeling of absolute 
dependence ; we have entered the realm of 
volition and self-determination. The rela- 
tion between man and God is not on the one 
side absolute dependence, and on the other 
absolute sovereignty, but the relation is one 
of reciprocal activity between God and man 
—between the Divine will and the human 
will. 

It is, further, deserving of notice that 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine expresses but a 
part of the truth, even respecting human 
feeling. Ignoring the spontaneous deter- 
minative forces of ethical life, he also over- 
looks the fact that feeling has in it an ethi- 
cal tone. Man has indeed an inalienable 
sense of Divine dependence ; dependence, 
however, touches but one chord; all the 
chords of Divine feeling are not struck. In 
the structure of his heart there is slumber- 
ing a richer tone. Man has likewise a sense 
of kinship with God. God is for his soul 
the necessary complement ; and man is for 
God the suitable object of His love. The 
sense of kinship is as profound, as spon- 
taneous, and inalienable as the sense of de- 
pendence. 

The lack of due recognition of man’s Di- 
vine kinship, of the affinity between the 
being of man and the Being of God, in 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis, kept the new 
doctrine in sympathy with the one sided 
character of the traditional conception. As 
Heidegger and Wolff had done, so Schleier- 
macher excluded God’s living agency from 
the doctrine of religion. Inthe royhic cage 
macherian definition, God was the Object of 
knowledge and of worship ; in the new doc- 
trine God is the Object on whom man feels 
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himself to be absolutely dependent. But in 
neither the traditional definition nor in the 
Schleiermacherian hypothesis is God Him- 
self a factor. Man’s conscious sense of de- 
pendence is the germ of religion, and from 
this germ all- religious phenomena in the 
sphere of practice and of knowledge, of sci- 
ence and of art, are developed. The posi- 
tive agent is man; God isaterm. He does 
not enter really into religious life. God is 
remote, not near; and in His remoteness 
He is majestic and unsympathetic. He con- 
fronts the spiritual sense, but He does not 
quicken it into life nor nourish it. He is 
to be loved, adored, honored, worshipped . 
but He is not the vital antecedent of piety ; 
He does not of His own motion enter into 
fellowship with worshippers as a Father 
with His children. 

The place assigned to God in religion, no 
less by the teaching of the Old Testament 
than by the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, but especially by the incarnation and 

ersonal history of the Son of God, is want- 
ing alike in the traditional formula ‘‘ Deum 
cognoscendi et colendi modus,” and in the 
complemental hypothesis of Schleiermacher. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Reformed 
Church) Lancaster, Pa. 


PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE BISHOP OF COLCHESTER. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), June, 1892. 
Il. 


In a former article some reasons were ad- 
duced, from the point of view of a non- 
Hebraist, for considering Dr. Driver to be, 
in some important respects, an untrust- 
worthy authority for that large section of 
the public who are content to know what a 
writer of reputation has said on any subject, 
without going into the further question, 
what grounds he has for saying it. Some 
remarks are now offered, first, on his meth- 
od of dealing with one particular portion 
of the Old Testament, the Book of Psalms. 

Much that Dr. Driver has written on 
this important section of Holy Scripture is, 
in substance, identical with what has been 
said before by other writers, though he says 
it better than most of them. But, when 
** critical conclusions’? come in view, we 
observe a singular and ominous difference. 
His method of treatment then becomes a 
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bald, prosaic literalism, singularly unsuited 
to the subject with which he is dealing, and ~ 
not observable when other poetical books 
are under review. The reason of this dif- 
ference is, perhaps, not far to seek. No 
part of the Old Testament has been con- 
sidered more distinctly, in a Christian sense, 
‘* Messianic” * than many of the Psalms. 
The exigencies, therefore, of rationalistic 
criticism require that the Psalms, in this 
aspect, should be made the object of special 
attack ; and a prosaic literalism in the in- 
terpretation of them furnishes for this pur- 
pose a weapon ready to hand. This fmol 
acteristic is especially observable in that sec- 
tion of the work which deals with the so- 
called ‘‘ Davidic’” Psalms. A remark of 
Dr. Driver’s, to the effect that no true ideas 
of Biblical criticism can be drived from allu- 
sions to the subject in contemporary litera- 
ture, receives a curious illustration from a 
writer in the Times newspaper (March 12, 
1892), who begins a highly Jaudatory notice 
of the ‘* Intreduction”’ by remarking that 
‘* fifty years ago most English readers be- 
lieved that David wrote all the 
Psalms.” Had this writer taken the trouble 
to become an ‘‘ English reader’ himself, 
and referred to his Bible (or to the book he 
was reviewing, pp. 347-8), he would have 
seen that twenty-eight psalms claim by 
their titles another authorship than David's. 
Of the remainder, forty-nine are anonymous, 
no author being named in their titles. 
Thus the largest number of Psalms which 
tradition has ever ascribed to David, instead 
of being the whole, is less than half. Of 
the number so ascribed, whether the whole, 
or half, or less than half, can reasonably be 
bélieved to have been really the work of 
David, is a question of no great importance. 
But the reasons given by Dr. Driver for 
contesting the Davidic authorship are often 
singularly weak and inconclusive. He en- 
tirely ignores the poetical character of these 
compositions, which. by their deep spirit- 
uality, are, as he himself confesses, well 
fitted to be the ‘‘ hymn-book of the Chris- 
tian Church,” and requires that their ex- 
pressions should exactly correspond with the 
historical record of David’s life, as we have 
it in the Books of Samuel. Thus, on Psalm 
lv., he remarks, ‘‘ The situation is very un- 
like that of David during Absalom’s rebel- 
lion ; the Psalmist lives among foes in a 





* The words ‘‘ Messiah” and Messianic’ frequently occur 
in Dr. Driver's pages, but with no clue to the meaning he at- 
taches to them. From the expression (p. ), “ The Messiah 
who will rule successfully, and complete the building of the 
Temple,’ we infer that that meaning does not include the 
sense in wh ch the words have been usually understood by 
Christians. 
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city, whose walls they occupy with their 
patrols ; from the violence which they ex- 
ercise within it he would gladly escape to 
the desert,” &c. Has Dr. Driver never 
heard of a poet expressing himself in terms 
which have no sort of correspondence with 
his actual circumstances, or even, it may 
be, with his real desires? When Cowper 
wrote : 


“* Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful and successful wars, 
Might never reach me more !’’— 
are we to suppose that he was really pre- 
pared to exchange Olney or Weston for the 
backwoods of America ? . Or, if not, are we 
to deny that the lines were really Cowper’s ? 
Or, when we read in the ‘‘ Christian Year” : 
“* T thought it scorn with Thee to dwell, 
A Hermit in a silent cell, 
While, gaily sweeping bv, 
Wild Fancy blew his bugle strain, 
And marshalled all his gallant train 
In the world’s wondering eye,”’ 
can this be only ascribed to Keble if we can 
rove that his habitual residence was in a 
iteral hermit’s cell, not in Oriel College or 
Hursley Parsonage? Criticism so prosaic 
and matter-of-fact as this must obviously 
be wide of the mark when ‘employed on 
such compositions as the Psalms. 

On Psalm xxii. 27-30, we are asked to sup- 
pose that David, as a Psalmist, must have 
been incapable of foreseeing or imagining 
that wide prevalence of the religion of Jeho- 
vah which was undoubtedly anticipated by 
more than one of the later prophets: a 
supposition which there are no grounds 
whatever for our entertaining. Even ‘‘ in- 
spiration”’ in the lower sense—that in which 
we ascribe it to every poet worthy of the 
name—might account for the outburst : 
‘* All the ends of the world shall remember 
and turn unto Jehovah ; and all the kin- 
dreds of the nations shall worship before 
Thee. For the kingdom is Jehovah’s, and 
He is the governor among the nations.” 

On Psalm li., Dr. Driver adopts the gro- 
tesque theory that the Psalm represents the 
feelings, not of an individual, but of the 
nation collectively ; a view against which 
every line of the Psalm itself reclaims, ex- 
cept the last two verses, which many com- 
mentators, of various dates and schools, 
have agreed in regarding as a later addition 
to the original composition. The grand 
paradox of verse 4, “‘ Against Thee, Thee 
only have I sinned, and done this evil in 
Thy sight.”’ so impressive in the mouth of 
the theocratic king, directly representing 
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to the people the majesty and holiness of 
God. evokes onlv the flat truism that David 
had undoubtedly sinned very grievously 
against his neighbour.* Perhaps no more 
inadequate criticism on David as the reputed 
author of this and kindred Psalms has ever 
been offered than that which is contained 
in the following passage : 


“‘David had many high and honourable quali- 
ties ; he was loyal, generous, disinterested, amia- 
ble, a faithful friend, a just and benevolent ruler ; 
and the narrative in the Book of Samuel shows 
that his religion elevated and ennobled his aims, 
and, except on the occasion of his great fall, ex- 
erted a visible influence upon the tenor of his life, 
Still, as we should not gather from the history 
that he was exposed to a succession of trials and 
afflictions of the kind represented in the Psalms 
ascribed to him, so we should not gather from it 
that he was a man of the deep and intense spiritual 
feeling retiected in the Psalms that bear his name.”’ 

The conception of a man capable of deep 
spiritual emotions and high aspirations, and 
capable also of expressing those emotions 
and aspirations in impassioned utterances, 
yet displaying in the recorded acts of his 
public life scarcely a trace of this deeper 
and higher side of his character, is one 
which Dr. Driver has evidently not been 
capable of forming. Yet this duality of 
nature, or of aspect, is surely among the 
best ascertained phenomena of human char- 
acter. In modern times, the recollections 
of intimate friends, letters, diaries, and 
other autobiographical sources, often reveal 
to us, after his death, the real character of 
the man ‘‘in bis habit as he lived.” In 
the tenth century before Christ these means 
did not exist. To say that the want of 
them cannot have been supplied, in some 
measure, by the Psalms in which David has 
recorded his need of divine forgiveness and 
grace, or his joy in divine favour and good- 
ness, but that our estimate of him must be 
formed solely by the narrative of the com- 
piler of the Books of Samuel, is to intro- 
duce into our judgment of human charac- 
ter, and into the ‘‘ literature of the Old 
Testament,” canons which in the case of 
any other books, or any other persons, 
would be regarded as too arbitrary and un- 
real to demand serious consideration. 

It is instructive to contrast the treatment 
which the Prince of Psalmists has received 
at the hands of the Anglican Professor—the 
cold, unsympathetic estimate, the hard. un- 
imaginative literalism, the minute and cap- 





* At p. 355, Dr. Driver assumes, without attempting to prove, 
that ‘‘dui/d Thou the walls of Jerusalem,” v. 18, should be 
translated rebuild or restore; at p. 367, he takes this assump- 
tion as a ground for denying the Psalm to David : ‘** the resto- 
ration of Jerusalem would be the sign that God was reconciied 
to His people.” 
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tious criticism—with the warm and gener- 
ous spirit in which the non-Christian author 
of ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” has re- 
corded his appreciation of the character of 
David, as revealed in those psalms which 
no ‘‘ higher criticism” had taught Carlyle 
to assign to unknown and imaginary au- 
thors : 

** David, the Hebrew King, had fallen into sins 
enough ; blackest crimes ; there was no want of 
sins. . . . What are faults, what are the out- 
ward details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the 
remorse, temptations, true, often-baffled, never- 
ended struggle of it be forgotten? ‘It is notin 
man that walketh to direct his steps.’ Of all acts, 
is not, for a man, repentance the most - divine? 
The deadliest sin, I say, were that same super- 
cilious consciousness of no sin ; that is death ; the 
heart so conscious is divorced from sincerity, hu- 
mility, and fact; is dead; it is ‘pure’ as dead 
dry sand is pure. David’s life and history, as 
written for us in those psalms of his, I consider to 
be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral 
progress and warfare here below. All earncst 
souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle 
of an earnest human soul towards what is good 
and best. Struggle often bafiled, sore battled, 
down as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle never 
ended ; ever with tears, repentance, true uncon- 
querable purpose, begun anew.”’ 


There is something almost pathetic in 
the complaint (p. 408, note) ‘‘ It is surpris- 
ing that Delitzsch should treat Psalms 
Ixxxvili., Ixxxix., as compositions of the 
age of Solomon.”? Dr. Driver has been 
wounded in the house of his friends. ‘lhe 
conversion of Delitzsch, late in life, to the 
** critical ” view of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. has been 
hailed with an exultation which is quite 
natural, for his is a clarum et venerabile no- 
men among Biblical critics. That Delitzsch 
should, nevertheless, have maintained an 
independent judgment on the date of par- 
ticular Psalms must naturally be surprising 
to one wedded to the rationalistic view of 
the Old Testament. But other surprises 
may, perhaps, await Dr. Driver when he is 
confronted by ‘* a race of scholars to whom 
it isa matter of absolute indifference whether 
they are regarded as ‘ scientific’ or not, and 
who will analyse and dissect the assertions 
of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and their dis- 
ciples, as mercilessly as if they had the mis- 
fortune to be critics of the orthodox type.” * 
The great facts and persons of Old ‘Testa- 
ment history will remain, whether ‘‘ en- 
dorsed by Kuenen” or not ; and in spite of 
Dr. Driver’s dogmatic assertion that belief 
in the Mosaic authorship of tne Pentateuch 
cannot be maintained, that belief, if «nly a 
reasonable latitude be allowed to the term 
authorship, will undoubtedly continue to 





* Rev. J. I. Liasin Churchman, April 1892. 


be maintained, and, what is more, will con- 
tinue to satisfy minds not less acute than 
that of Dr. Driver himself, though less 
versed in the niceties of Hebrew scholarship 
and the subtleties of German criticism. 

The grave questions raised by Psalm cx., 
as well as by passages in other books—ques- 
tions which affect directly the infallibility 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as a teacher—need 
not here be discussed, as they have been 
fully treated of by more competent authori- 
ties. Two remarks, however, may be of- 
fered. 

To the unsophisticated intelligence of an 


, ordinary reader, there is no evading the al- 


ternatives put before us by such a passage 
as St. John v. 46, ‘* Had ye believed Moses 
ye would have believed Me ; for he wrote of 
Me.” If the rationalists are to be believed, 
Moses never wrote a single line which can 
be supposed, even remotely or allusively, to 
have predicted or prefigured Christ. Of 
three things, therefore, one: either the 
words quoted are, as all Christians have 
hitherto believed them to be, literally and 
absolutely true ; or our Lord never uttered 
those words, though St. John has recorded 
them as His; or He is not an infallible 
teacher. 

Secondly, the attempts which have been 
made by men whose devotion to the Catho- 
lic faith is unquestionable to reconcile that 
faith with the demands of rationalistic criti- 
cism are such as would, if the subject were 
not so grave a one, provoke only a smile of 
incredulity. Thus Mr. Gore, in “‘ Lux 
Mundi,” falls back on the theory of ‘‘ un- 
consciousness”’ in the writers who perverted 
the ancient Jaws or histories. The germ, 
he says, of the Mosaic enactments contained 
in the few fragments which Dr. Driver, or 
even Wellhausen, would allow to be .the 
work of Moses, was gradually developed ; 
‘**the whole result being constantly attrib- 
uted, probably unconsciously and certainly 
not from any intention to deceive, to the 
original founder.” Again, ‘‘ What we are 
asked to admit is not conscious perversion, 
but unconscious idealising of history, the 
reading back into past records of ritual de- 
velopment which was really later. Now in- 
spiration excludes conscious deception or 
pious fraud, but it appears to be quite con- 
sistent with this sort of idealising ; always 
supposing that the result read back into the 
earlier history does represent the real pur- 
pose of God, and only anticipates its realisa- 
tion.” ‘These sentences set us wondering. 
Would a writer (we ask ourselves) who 
should ‘‘ read back” into the Missal or the 
Breviary the first Post-communion prayer 











of the Anglican Office,* or the Prayer ‘‘ for 
all sorts and conditions of men,’’ find that 
** unconscious idealising” was the term em- 
ployed to characterise the ‘‘ literary form’’ 
which he had adopted? The sentence 
above quoted comes (in the second edition 
of ‘‘ Lux Mundi’) at the bottom of a page. 
We turn the leaf to seek an explanation of 
the distinction between ‘‘ unconscious ideal- 
ising’’ and “‘ pious fraud ;” but we seek in 
vain. 

The fact is, that this theory of uncon- 
sciousness is one which, to adopt the Z'imes 
reviewer’s phrase on the traditional view of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘ will not beara mo- 


ment’s serious examination.” The idea of * 


the ‘* Deuteronomist” unconsciously ascrib- 
ing to Moses long discourses which he had 
himself composed out of his own head, is to 
an ordinary mind unthinkable ; it belongs 
to a world in which two and two do not 
necessarily make four, and two sides of a 
triangle are not invariably greater than the 
third. ‘* Unconsciousness’? might be plead- 
ed for all the deceptions by which ‘* false 
decretals” and other interested frauds have 
been palmed off on the Christian world. 
The theory has already been sometimes 
heard of in the sphere of practical every-day 
morality. It has been held to excuse, not 
only the attribution to another of that 
which is your own, but the appropriation 
to yourself of that which is another’s. But 
the theory, I believe, has not met with 
much acceptance, in the sphere either of 
law or of ethics. 

A general view of the present position of 
Old ‘Testament criticism, with regard espe- 
cially to the historical books, leads us to the 
conclusion that, whatever the Rationalists 
have succeeded in unsettling, they have 
offered us very little which our own reason 
can allow us to accept in the place of that 
which they have unsettled. ‘The answer to 
the question, ‘‘ How, and by whom, were 
the books of the Old Testament composed ?”” 
is still, in substance, the traditional one, or 
there is no answer at all. Nothing that 
destructive criticism has yet established sup- 
plies the answer. It muy not be necessary 
that, in all cases, there should be any an- 
swer. We may accept, speaking generally, 
the traditional view, which in many points 
is not questioned even by Dr. Driver, and 
be content to remain in ignorance as to date 
and authorship in other cases, where the 
weight of tradition is overborne by the re- 
sults of a candid examination of the struc- 





* “ With regard to the first prayer after communion, ... . 
I do not think that we find the topics to which it alludes men- 
tioned in this part of ancient liturgies.’"°— W. Palmer's *‘ Ori- 
gines Liturgice.” 
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ture and contents of the books themselves, 
The theory which now holds the most 
prominent place—that the books were the 
works of ‘* redactors” in very late times, 
** re-casting’’ —i.e., falsifying —the docu- 
ments or traditions which came into their 
hands, ‘‘ reading into” the past the ideas or 
usages of the present, and thus producing 
a record not of what actually happened, but 
of what they thought might: have happened 
or ought to have happened—this view has 
certainly no more of probability or plausi- 
bility than the view which it seeks to super- 
sede; namely, that the documents them- 
selves are of very great antiquity, often con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, with 
the events which they describe ; but that, 
in the course of transmission through many 
centuries, they have in parts acquired a 
fringe or accretion of extraneous and some- 
times untrustworthy matter. By the na- 
ture of the case neither view can, in any 
real sense of the word, be proved.* Each 
removes some difficulties, but leaves others 
unsolved. But the older view does not, and 
the newer does, require us to sacrifice to its 
exigencies reason, common-sense, analogy, 
and the principles which are accepted in 
every other department of human knowl- 
edge. It is putting the case very strongly 
against the rationalists to say with Dr. 
Stanley Leathes :+ ‘‘ We should hardly be 
wrong in saying that it would be more easy 
to believe that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment came down straight from heaven, than 
that the condition and circumstances of 
their production were such as we are asked 
to believe they were.” It is, no doubt, con- 
ceivable that these books originated in the 
way supposed: and, if and when modern 
critics shall have brought forward evidence 
for this supposition differing both in kind 
and degree from any that has yet been of- 
fered, it is possible that their view may be- 
come the accepted one ; with the inevitable 
result that the Old ‘Testament must be per- 
manently degraded from the position it has 
hitherto held in the eyes of Christendom. 
But on the other hand, it is a very serious 
mis-statement on the part of Dr. Driver to 
say. that ‘‘the main conclusions of critics 
with reference to the authorship of the books 
of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings, 
the cogency of which cannot be denied with- 
out denying the ordinary principles by which 
history is judged and evidence estimated.” 
On the contrary, it is just because these 





* It is worth observing how often in works written in the 
spirit of Dr. Driver’s we read that a certain critic has shown 
that a particular book is of late date, &c. The crucial word 
proved seems to be instinctively avoided. 

+ Churchman, Feb. 1892. 
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conclusions flagrantly contradict those prin- 
ciples that they are called in question. The 
conclusions may or may not be ‘‘ supposed 
to conflict with the requirements of the 
Christian faith ;”? many ot them do so, if 
at all, only in a very remote and indirect 
manner. But, whatever the results, the 
method is in fault. In other subjects, con- 
clusions are supposed to rest on facts, which 
form the basis of the reasoning. In Bibli- 
cal criticism alone, as presented to us by 
the rationalistic school, no pretence even is 
made of adducing facts, except such as are 
furnished by the analysis of language and 
phraseology ; for the fact of occasional in- 
consistencies or improbabilities in the nar- 
ratives is admitted on both sides ;* the only 
disagreement is as to the way of accounting 
for them. All external facts, all tradition, 
all testimony, as well as all reason, analogy, 
and experience, are against the rationalists. 
Speculations and conjectures are, in this 
subject alone, first assumed as facts, and 
then made the foundation of elaborate the- 
ories: and the old difficulty still recurs ; 
the world rests on the elephant, and the 
elephant on the tortoise : but on what does 
the tortoise rest ? 

I quote the words of one who cannot be 
charged with having only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the subject of which he 
treats—Professor Green of New Jersey, 
chairman of the Old Testament Revision 
Company in America—on the disintegra- 


‘tion of the Pentateuch : ‘‘ There is no evi- 


dence of the existence of these documents 
and redactors, and no pretence of any, apart 
from the critical tests which have deter- 
mined the analysis. All tradition and all 
historical testimony as to the origin of the 
Pentateuch are against them. The burden 
of proof lies wholly upon the critics. And 
this proof should be clear and convincing 
in proportion to the gravity and the revo- 
lutionary character of the consequences 
which it is proposed to base upon it.’’+ 

But can the sole class of facts which ra- 
tionalistic critics can produce—those which 
are derived from analysis of language and 
phraseology—be really trusted, in the case 
of books ‘like those of the Old Testament, to 
yield results which can be relied upon as 
certain ? Let us imagine a parallel case. 
The Prayer book of the Church of England 
is known to be a very composite work. In 
this case we have ample materials for form- 





* With the reservation, however, that those inconsistencies 
and improbabilities have been grossly exaggerated by the ra- 
tionalists. Some instances of this were given in the former 
article. 

+“ Moses and His Recent Critics," quoted in Church Quar- 
terly Review, Jan. 1832, 
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ing conclusions which may be trusted as to 
the origin and date of its various parts. 
We have ancient liturgies, and medieval 
service books ; we have the first and the 
second books of Edward VI.; the revisions 
of 1604 and 1661 ; changes introduced even 
in our own lifetime. We have, besides, a 
mass of yee oe and illustrative docu- 
ments ; Acts of Parliament, proceedings of 
Convocations and Conferences, private let- 
ters or biographies. A few points may still 
remain obscure ; but a careful writer, with 
less labour than Dr. Driver has bestowed on 
the Old Testament, may produce from the 
materials at his disposal an account of our 
Prayer-book which may be proved to be his- 
torically true in almost every detail. But 
imagine the Prayer-book to stand, as the 
Old Testament stands, bare and naked of 
everything outside itself which could aec- 
count for its origin, and indicate the differ- 
ent sources from which it has been com- 
plied. In such a case is it probable, is it 
even conceivable, that critics, working on 
‘* internal evidence” alone, analysing, dis- 
secting, comparing and contrasting, conjec- 
turing the ‘‘ stand-point” of the authors of 
sigur 4 portions, or the ‘‘ atmosphere” 
y which they are supposed to have been 
surrounded, would come within measurable 
distance of what we know to be the actual 
facts? Is it not morally certain that, as 
regards dates, they would often be wrong 
by many centuries, and, as regards author- 
ship, would be able to imagine nothing bet- 
ter than a long series of the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known” ? What “‘ critical tact”? would en 
able them to discover that, while the Ten 
Commandments are by far the most ancient 
portion of Scripture embodied in our Lit- 
urgy, they are not to be found as part of 
any form of the Communion Office earlier 
than the reign of Edward VI.? Or that, 
while the Collect for the Second Sunday 
after Epiphany may be found entire in the 
Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great, 
who died in the first decade of the seventh 
century, that for the Sixth Sunday is wholly 
a composition of our own revisers in the 
second half of the seventeenth century ? 
And is it not certain that any ¢radition as 
to the origin of the Prayer-book, not obvi- 
ously absurd and improbable, would be uni- 
versally held sufficient to outweigh all the 
cobwebs which the critics might spin out of 
their own brains ? 

It may be well to consider some of the 
consequences which seem likely to ensue if 
the views of the extreme rationalists, not en- 
tirely adopted by Dr. Driver, on the Old Tes- 
tament should become generally accepted. 
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The first and most obvious consequence 
is that, as far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, we shall have no Bible left. A col- 
lection of books so untrustworthy, so riddled 
through and through with spuriousness and 
deception, can no longer be reverenced as 
** Holy Scripture.”’ They can no longer be 
ry rset as containing a ‘‘ revelation.” 
** Instead of a religious system revealed by 
Moses, as a religious system was revealed by 
Christ, we should have a faith like modern 
Hinduism, which has grown during a thou- 
sand years through Vedism and Brahminism 
and Buddhism, and various philosophies 
and poetries.”* It has sometimes been 
said of this kind of criticism that it makes 
the writings which it dissects more ‘“‘ inter- 
esting.” No doubt that is so, if the inter- 
est intended be of a strictly technical and 
professional kind. A patient undergoing a 
critical operation, or a corpse under the 
hands of:a skilful dissector, is to the student 
of surgery a more interesting object than a 
man walking erect in full health and vigour. 
But it is not in this way that any Christian 
can regard that which he believes to be the 
** Word of God,” through which “holy 
men of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” The operator may have been 
skilful, but the patient has died under the 

rocess; and what remains but to bur 

1im, with the reverent care which Josep 
of Arimathza and the holy women bestowed 
on the sacred body of their Master, but with 
no more hope than they then entertained of 
a resurrection ? The rationalists invite us 
to regard as ‘‘ interesting’’ the picturesque 
ruin which their labours have created, and 
try to make us see how much more beauti- 
ful are its broken outlines and shattered 
fragments than the stately, if irregular, 
fabric, which they have levelled to the 
ground. Solitudinem facitunt, pacem ap- 
pellant. 

A practical consequence of this discredit- 
ing of the Old Testament will be that it 
will be impossible to employ it, even as a 
lesson-book, for the instruction of the 
young. To be perpetually discriminating 
between fact and fiction, legend and his- 
tory ; to recollect whether we are in P, J, 
JE, H, D1, D2, or which of the innumer- 
able permutations and combinations which 
rationalistic criticism has imagined ; how 
many centuries after they happened (or did 
not happen) the events have been recorded 
—all this is a task which not one teacher in 
a hundred would attempt, and not one ina 
thousand successfully accomplish. No 





* Principal Cave, in “ Review of the Churches,’ March 1892 
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doubt many lessons, of high moral and spir- 
itual value, would still remain; but, de- 
tached from the persons with whose names 
the Bible has associated them, they would 
be of no more authority than the teachings 
of Sakya Mouni or Confucius—indeed, of 
less, for those teachings can be ascribed to 
those men with tolerable certainty, but to 
combine the teaching of the Old Testament 
with the names of those whose history criti- 
cism forbids us to believe in, or whose very 
existence it denies, would baffle the inge- 
nuity or the cruelty of a Mezentius : 


‘* Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Tormenti genus.”’ 


If the view of the extreme rationalists 
robs us of an important element in Chris- 
tian education, not less does it paralyse our 
efforts in the vast and ever-growing tield of 
Christian missions. We cannot send our 
missionaries to the heathen with the New 
Testament only in their hands ; or, if that 
were possible, our converts, when able to 
read the Gospels and Epistles for them- 
selves, would naturally ask for some account 
of those older Scriptures which they would 
there find so constantly quoted and referred 
to. Imagine, then, the position of a mis- 
sionary obliged to tell those whom he had 
admitted, or was about to admit, into the 
fold of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that 
while one portion of that Bible which he 
could not withhold from them was true and 
genuine history, the older and larger por- 
tion was only fabrication and fable, leading 
up to or preparing for the later and indeed 
only real revelation simply in the sense (if 
there is such a sense) in which the stories 
of King Lear or King Arthur may be said 
to prepare the minds of children for authen- 
tic history. Already the question has been 
significantly asked by one representing the 
extreme left wing of rationalism, ‘‘ Why 
should we unteach our converts Hindoo 
mythology, only to teach them Hebrew 
mythology instead ?”? Why indeed ! : 

Another point of view from which this 
question may be regarded, while it does not 
open up such boundless possibilities of diffi- 
culty and confusion as that just adverted 
to, yet seriously affects the position of the 
largest body of Christians in England. 
How will the Church of England stand if 
its clergy (for the terms of Jay communion 
need not here be considered) should become 
in any large proportion converts to the dis- 
tinctive views of rationalistic critics with 
regard tothe Old Testament? The latitude 
already allowed on the subject of Biblical 
crit'cism is no doubt very large. Far from 
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having been recently extorted from an un- 
willing Church by the inexorable demands 
of nineteenth century scholarship, it was 
fully stated a hundred years ago by Paley, 
whose works were long regarded by Angli- 
can Bishops as a standard of authority. 
His words are worth quoting, as indicating 
the amount of liberty which in this matter 
has long been regarded as consistent with 
Anglican orthodoxy. 


‘‘Undoubtedly [says Paley] our Saviour as- 
sumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution ; 
and, independently of His authority, I conceive it 
to be very difficult to assign any other cause for 
the commencement or existence of that institu- 
tion ; especially for the singular circumstance of 
the Jews adhering to the unity of the Godhead, 
when every other people slid. into polytheism. 
av Undoubtedly also our Saviour recognises 
the prophetic character of many of their ancient 
writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as Chris- 
tians to go. But to make Christianity answerable 
with its life for the circumstantial truth of each 
separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuine- 
ness of every book, the information, fidelity, and 
judgment of every writer tn it, is to bring, I will 
not say great, but unnecessary difficulties into the 
whole system. These books were universally read 
and received by the Jews in our Saviour’s time. 
He and His Apostles, in common with all other 
Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used 
them. Yet, except where He expressly ascribes a 
divine authority to particular predictions, I do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion 
from the books being so used and applied, beyond 
the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their 
notoriety and reception at that time. eR 
mean, that a reference in the New Testament toa 
passage in the Old does not so fix its authority as 
to exclude all inquiry into its credibility, or into 
the separate reasons upun which that credibility 
is founded ; and that it is an unwarrantable as 
well as an unsafe rule to lay down concerning the 
Jewish history, what was never laid down con- 
cerning any other, that either every particular of 
it must be true, or the whole false. 

**T have thought it necessary [he adds] to state 
this point explicitly, because a fashion, revived 
by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of his 
School, seems to have much prevailed of late, of 
attacking Christianity through the sides of Juda- 
ism. Some objections of this class are founded in 
misconception, some in exaggeration ; but all pro- 
ceed upon a supposition which has not been made 
out by argument; namely, that the attestation, 
which the Author acd first teachers of Christianity 
gave to the divine mission of Moses and the proph- 
ets, extends to every point and portion of the Jew- 
ish history ; and so extends as to make Christianity 
responsible, in its own credibility, for the cireum- 
stantial truth (I had almost said for the critical 
exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old 
Testament.’’ * 


The limits which Paley has here indicated 
for Old Testament criticism cannot be said 
to err on the side of restriction or narrow- 
ness ; and beyond these wide limits it may 
be conceded that Dr. Driver has not gone 





* © Evidences of Christianity,” part iii, chap. 3; first pub- 
lighed in 1794. 


in the “‘ Introduction” ; especially as on 
subjects like this a writer may fairly claim to 
be judged solely by his actual statements, not 
by inferences, however natural and obvious, 
which may be drawn from those statements. 

But behind Dr. Driver, and looking, as 
it were, over his shoulder, are seen others 
whose ‘‘ advanced” rationalism makes their 
position within the borders of the Church 
of England more than questionable. Dr. 
Cheyne, a theological Professor at Oxford, 
and Canon of Rochester Cathedral, has long 
claimed the right to hold and to teach that 
almost the whole of the Old Testament nar- 
rative is purely fabulous and legendary ; no 
place being left for the historical basis 
which Dr. Driver allows even for such a 
story as that of Jonah,* any more than for 
Paley’s ‘‘ ascription of divine authority to 
particular predictions.” Archdeacon Wil- 
son, of Manchester, taking a long step in 
the same direction, and regarding the un- 
veracity of the Old Testament as a foregone 
conclusion, startled the Church Congress at 
Rhyl (1891) by informing the audience that 
the Four Gospels consist of ‘‘a halo of 
legend round a nucleus of fact.” The out- 
spoken and uncompromising rationalism of 
such writers, still within the pale of the 
Church of England, as Dr. Abbott and 
Canon Fremantle, is too well known to re- 
quire further reference. 

One case may suffice as an illustration. 
Dr. Cheyne, in a sermon on Elijah, has thus 
indicated his view of the narratives of the 
Old Testament : ‘‘ The story-tellers of Is- 
rael—at least those whose works have been 
preserved in the sacred canon—arranged 
and ornamented the wild growths of popu- 
lar tradition in such a way as to promote 
sound morality and religion. . . . This 
is why [their works] are so true to nature, 
that persons who are devoid of a sense for 
literature often suppose them to be true to 
fact. True to fact! Who goes to the ar- 
tist for hard, dry facts?’ On the feeding 
of Elijah by the ravens he remarks: “* Few 
thinking men will admit that it expresses a 
fact.” + His relation to the rationalistic 
critics of the Continent is thus stated : ** In 
1870-71 I passed into the school of Graf 
and Kuenen.” { To illustrate the position 
of a disciple of the school of Kuenen, I 
give, on the authority of Dr. F. E. Konig, 
of Leipzig, some words of Kuenen him- 





* “ No doubt the outlines of the narrative are historical, and 
Jonah’s preaching was actually successful at Nineveh,” &c., 


. 303. 
os +** The Hallowing of Criticism,” p. 30. 

+ Introduction to Bampton Lectures, p. xvi. 

§ “The Religious History of Israel.* Translated by A. J. 
Campbell. 188 Another writer named Daumer is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘The worship of Moloch was the faith of Abra- 
ham, Moses, Samue!, and David.~ 
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self: ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity certainly 
belong to the category of the greatest relig- 
ious systems, but there is in reality between 
them and all other systems no specific differ- 
ence. . . . Judaism and Christianity, 
according to the belief of their respective 
followers, must no doubt radically differ 
from other faiths. But, in asserting that 
these systems have their origin in divine 
revelation, we must remember that the fol- 
lowers of Zarathusta, Sakja Muni, and Mo- 
hammed hold the same belief as to the be- 
ginning of their religious systems.”’ 

It can hardly be matter of surprise that 
to those who advocate such views the chal- 
lenge should frequently be made to quit a 
position no longer morally defensible, and 
to follow the example of Mr. Voysey, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, and others, by resigning 
their preferment or place in a Church whose 
very existence is bound up with all that 
they doubt or deny. It is not likely that 
this challenge will produce any results ; 
first, because the persons so challenged will 
probably entrench themselves behind the 
earthworks of Privy Council judgments—a 
mode of defence, however, which cannot be 
trusted not to betray those who rely on it 
too confidently ; and secondly, because it is 
impossible to get behind the mind of an- 
other man, and understand the processes by 
which he can reconcile his conscience to 
that which to oneself may seem simply dis- 
honest. It may be urged that, even if such 
a challenge should produce any results, it 
is a dangerous policy to alienate from the 
Church of Englund some of her clergy 
whose learning or talent, even if it does not 
recall the saying of a past age, ‘‘ Clerus An- 
glicanus, stupor mundi,” is at least such as 
to command respectful acknowledgment. 
Those who urge this objection forget or ig- 
nore the fact that a national church ulti- 
mately rests not on learning or talent, but 
on belief. A definite dogmatic basis, with 
the Incarnation for its centre, is of the es- 
sence of the Church. Without that, it be- 
comes a ‘‘ fortuitous combination of atoms,” 
which no decorated Deism, such as is now 
offered us as a substitute for the Catholic 
faith, has power to bind together into a liv- 
ing religious system. Better a Church with 
ten clergy who receive ex animo both the 
lex orandi and the lex credendi which the 
Book of Common Prayer imposes or as- 
sumes, no less in its own texture and sub- 
stance than in the Articles which form the 
appendage or codicil to it, than a Church 
with ten thousand clergy who regard the 
Christian religion as only one, though a 
high one, among the many faiths which 
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-chave at different times received the adhesion 


of mankind, destined itself to pass away 
and be absorbed in some.“ religion of the 
future,” from which all dogma shall have 
vanished, or in which contradictory dogmas 
shali be regarded as equally credible or in- 
credible. No member either of the Anglo- 
Catholic or Evangelical sections of the 
Church of England would hesitate to say 
that a Church framed on the lines which 
would satisfy these extremists would be a 
Church which it would not be worth while 
holding up one’s little finger to save, so 
completely would it fail to satisfy, lacking 
all doctrinal kernel and centre, the idea of 
a living branch of the Church of God. To 
purchase the adhesion of any set of men, 
however distinguished and brilliant, by sac- 
rificing the great doctrinal basis of the 
Church, would be a price which we could 
not afford to pay. It would be, in a scarcely 
less degree than a similar sacrifice for the 
sake of retaining establishment or endow- 
ment, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

That the position now taken up by the 
extreme latitudinarian party among the 
clergy of the Church of England has reached 
the furthest point of tension, and must 
produce sooner or later a distinct “‘ line of 
cleavage” among our ranks, it seems hardly 
possible to doubt. Meanwhile, those whose 
minds have been disturbed by the claims of 
“* scientific criticism,” and the conclusions 
to which, though not in their extreme 
form, Dr. Driver has given the weight of 
his name and authority, may be reassured 
when they know the undoubted fact that 
the positions which the rationalistic critics 
have actually proved and established are 
extremely few, and do not materially affect 
the view which English Christians have 
hitherto taken of Holy Scripture. When 
we are told by so competent an authority 
as Professor Kirkpatrick that ‘‘ for a long 
time it was supposed that the ‘ primary 
document,’ or ‘ priestly code,’ to which be- 
longs the ceremonial legislation, was the 
oldest document, and Deuteronomy the 
latest ; but the theory which is now most 
in favour regards the ‘ prophetic narrative,’ 
with its simple legislation, as the oldest, 
Deuteronomy as an intermediate stage, and 
the ‘ pr:estly code ’ as a later codification of 
the developed ceremonial law ;’’* we may 
well ask what confidence we can be expected 
to feel in a system of interpretation which, 
scarcely yet fifty years old, has already gone 
through such serious modifications ; or why 
we should be expected to regard as final, 





** Divine Library of the Old Testament,” p. 46. 
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conclusions which their own advocates ad- 
mit to be still in a state of change and flux- 
ion. A closer acquaintance with works 
written on the rationalistic side confirms 
these doubts. Any English reader who 
carefully examines such a book as the ‘‘ In- 
troduction,’’ or still more such a book as 
Dr. Cheyne’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” and 
‘‘ verifies his quotations,” letting in at the 
same time on to the subject a little of the 
common sense which he would employ on 
any other subject, will soon discover for 
himself how slight and unsubstantial are 
the foundations on which much of the solid- 
seeming fabric of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” 
really rests ; how forced and unreal a view 
it obliges us to take of many of the books 
of the Old Testament ; how often assertion, 
repeated and emphasised, is made to do 
duty for argument ; how many lacune@ have 
to be filled up by conjectures in no degree 
more probable than those which have some- 
times been offered on the conservative or 
traditional side ; how often a difficulty is 
invented, or an explanation of a real diffi- 
culty rejected simply because it is an expla- 
nation, and its acceptance involves the loss 
of an item in the rationalistic indictment ; 
how impossible it is satisfactorily to fit to- 
gether the pieces of the ingenious puzzle 
which the critics, in their theories of differ- 
ent documents, have invented, and which 
rivals in its intricate complications the mys- 
teries of ‘‘ the Rules called the Pie ;’’ on 
what insufficient grounds they have reduced 
to incoherent fragments writings which have 
at least long been held in esteem and vener- 
ation, even independently of that ‘‘ inspira- 
tion,” that guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
which some rationalistic critics themselves 
admit, in a vague and general sense, for 
the Old Testament as a whole, while they 
practically deny it in detail to all its particu- 
lar parts. On those points in which the 
English reader must trust to the judgment 
of others, he need not be afraid to set 
against the authority of the Oxford Profes- 


sors, Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, the names- 


of Dr. Stanley Leathes, “Principal Cave, and 
Professor Robertson* at home, or Professor 
Green in America. Finally, with regard to 
the school of criticism now most prominent 
among Continental scholars, it is no insular 
prejudice, but a long experience of their 
arbitrary and unsound principles, which 
leads us to apply to them the words in 
which Dr. Driver has described the charac- 
teristics of some Jewish Biblical interpre- 
ters: ‘*‘ Jewish scholars are often exceed- 





* Of Glasgow : “The Early Religion of Israel.” 


ingly clever and learned ; but they are some- 
what apt to see things in a false perspective, 
and to build, upon superficial and accidental 
appearances, extravagant and far-reaching 
hypotheses.” 


THE BISHOP OF COLCHESTER AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: A COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), July, 1892. 


I, 


To the Editor of the CoNTEMPORARY RE- 
VIEW. 


Dear Sr1r,—I beg leave to remonstrate 
with the Bishop of Colchester on certain 
passages in his article, “‘ Dr. Driver’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, Part II.,” 
which appear to me to exceed the recognised 
limits of controversy. It is, I think, not 
permissible to condemn writings which one 
has not read, or views which one has not 
had time to study. This offence was, 
doubtless unintentionally, committed by 
Dr. Blomfield when he stated that I, who 
am pledged to a free but devoutly Christian 
criticism of the Scriptures, and have spent 
more years on that study than perhaps Dr. 
Blomfield has spent weeks, ‘‘ consider al- 
most the whole of the Old Testament nar- 
rative to be purely fabulous and legendary.”’ 
Will Dr. Blomfield, after reading my writ- 
ings, justify, not merely by words taken out 
of their context, but by connected pas- 
sages, this astonishing assertion ? 

He also places my colleague, Dr. Driver, 
in an unpleasant position by assuming our 
solidarity as critics and theologians. It 
would be both painful and misleading for 
Dr. Driver to come forward and say that 
he has as great a repugnance to my conclu- 
sions as Bishop Blomfield has, or imagines 
that he has. It is true that we have the 
same aims—viz., to pursue truth, and to 
help to pilot devout students of the Bible 
through the difficulties which beset their 
course, partly through the inactivity of 
Church theologians in the past. But Dr. 
Driver has expressly said in a work which 
Dr. Blomfield does appear to have read, 
that he will only be responsible for the 
words which he has himself uttered (see his 
preface), and he has with conscientious re- 
serve left many of the subjects, critical, 
theological, and ecclesiastical, to which [ 
have myself felt called upon to refer in my 
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writings, for the present on one side. It is 
surely not right to involve him as well as 
myself in the charge of disloyalty to the 
Church of England as by law established. 
For myself, I reiterate all my main con- 
clusions. As probably the oldest of our 
more progressive Old Testament critics, 
I feel bound to speak on delicate matters of 
criticism, theology, and Church practice 
whenever a due occasion presents itself, and 
I claim the privilege of being listened to, 
and of being treated with that fairness ex- 
tended even to a criminal. There are a 
number of hasty utterances about myself in 
Dr. Blomfield’s article which would only 
need to be illustrated by facts and by logic 
for their cruel injustice to become visible. 
Of course, as I ‘‘ passed in 1870 into the 
school of Graf and Kuenen,”’ I am responsi- 
ble for every word Kuenen ever wrote! 
And as the National Church is based ulti- 
mately, ‘not on the learning or talent of 
its adherents” [nor, as it seems, on spiritual 
qualities], but on what Dr. Blomfield calls 
** belief,” I, who hold that our forms of 
doctrine, interpreted according to their 
spirit, are intellectual safeguards and helps, 
ought logically to follow Mr. Voysey and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke (excellent men, but 
not historical theologians) out of the Angli- 
ean Church! I am very glad that Bishop 
Blomfield is beginning his study of Old 
Testament criticism under Dr. Driver, and 
beg leave to assure him that for such practi- 
cal difficulties as he has suggested answers 
have been offered by myself and others, 
notably by Dr. Briggs in his new work, 
** The Bible, the Church, and the Reason : 
the Three Great Fountains of Divine Au- 
thority.” (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
Yours faithfully, 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
OXFORD, June 13, 1892. 


Il. 


THE VICARAGE, ROCHDALE, 
June 14, 1892. 


Sr1r,—In the June number of the Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, p. 876, the Bishop of 
Colchester writes us follows : ** Archdeacon 
Wilson of Manchester, taking a long step 
in the same direction” (apparently towards 
‘claiming to hold and to teach that almost 
the whole of the Old Testament is purely 
fabulous and legendary’), ‘‘ and regarding 
the unveracity of the Old Testament as a 
foregone conclusion, startled the Church 
Congress at Rhyl (1891) by informing the 
audience that the four Gospels consist 
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of ‘a halo of legend round a nucleus of 
fact.’” 

Those who know my writings will attach 
little weight to his words ; but for the great 
majority of your readers it is well to nail 
this statement to the counter as a specimen 
of false coin. 

The nearest equivalent in my paper to 
his Lordship’s first statement of my views 
is contained in these words: ‘‘ It is impos. 
sible now to accept its mechanical inspira- 
tion” (i.e., that of the Bible) ‘‘ and guaran- 
teed historical and scientific correctness.’ 
This is a totally different thing. The reck- 
less opinions he attributes to me are not 
mine. 

His second statement is apparently 
founded on, and is a misquotation from, the 
sentence I now quote: ‘‘ But when the 
truths which the miracles were supposed to 
attest have been absorbed by the world or 
the individual, and I mean especially the 
general truth that Christ truly revealed the 
will of God for man, and man’s relation to 
God, then criticism suggests that the belief 
in miracles has done its work, and we can 
afford to acknowledge some halo of legend 
round a nucleus of fact.’’ 

It must be noticed that in this paragraph 
there is nothing about ‘‘ the four Gospels 
consisting of a halo, &c.,’’ nor am I even 
professing to state the ‘‘ results” of criticism, 
but I am avowedly describing the ‘‘ tenden- 
cies of modern criticism,” and in particular 
** its attitude towards the miraculous.” 

I will conclude by asking the Bishop to 
reply thoughtfully to a few questions. 

(1) Did he ever read my paper ? Was he 
quoting it from memory ? or from hearsay ? 

(2) Does he accept the view of inspiration 
which I speak of as impossible to accept ? 

(3) Is ‘‘ the attitude of modern criticism 
towards the miraculous,”’ in his opinion, 
other than what I have described ? 

(4) Does he wholly and entirely repudiate 
that attitude ? In particular, how does he 
regard St. John v. 4 (see R. V.) and Mat- 
thew xxvii. 52,53? Does he regard the 
first as a halo in the A. V.? Does he to 
any extent rationalise the second ? or con- 
demn those who see in it ‘‘ some halo ?” 

If your readers wish to see a paper on 
the same subject by another Bishop, the 
Bishop of Worcester, let them refer to the 
May number of the Review of the Churches. 
That paper is marked by sobriety of state- 
ment, accuracy of language, fairness and 
respect to those from whom the Bishop 
differs, and a knowledge of the subject 
about which he writes. 

JAMES M. WILSON. 
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THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD AS 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), January, 1892. 
I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


THE reasons which have led me to choose 
this subject for our consideration will, I 
think, at once readily suggest themselves 
to all to whom these words are addressed. 
Independently of the sort of general feeling 
that the time has come when the discussion 
of such a subject cannot profitably be de- 
layed, there are probably few of us who 
would not agree in the more particular con- 
viction that recent circumstances have now 
made this discussion positively imperative, 
and of the most vital and urgent necessity. 
The Scriptures of the Old Testament have 
been often assailed : their historical trust- 
worthiness has been denied; their state- 
ments in regard of the early history of the 
world have been impugned; the morality 
they teach has, in many cases, been de- 
nounced not only as imperfect, but even as 
in direct opposition to the teaching of the 
gospel ; their claim to be divinely inspired, 
in any sense that would imply a qualitative 
difference between them and the higher 
productions of human thought, has been 
eagerly disavowed and rejected. With all 
this we have been long since familiar ; but 
that with which we have not been familiar, 
that which calls out our present anxiety, 
and makes discussion imperative, is the 
strange fact, that views which appear to 
many inconsistent with what may be termed 
the historical trustworthiness of large por- 
tions of the Old Testament, are now advo- 
cated and commended to us by earnest Chris- 
tian writers, of whom it is impossible to 
speak otherwise than with respect, and 
who, in argument, must be treated by us 
with all ‘brotherly kindness and considera- 
tion. 

This strange fact, it is right to say, can 
to some extent be accounted for. The 
criticism to which we allude* would appear 
to be the outcome of an effort made by 
earnest Churchmen at one of our ancient 
Universities to remove the difficulties felt, 
it is said, by many young men of serious 
habits of thought and of cultivated minds, 





* See Lux Mundi (John Murray). 
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in reference to the Old Testament, its com- 
position, its facts, its miraculous element, 
and its claims to be received as a divinely- 
inspired revelation of the origin and early 
history of our race ; and, more particularly, 
as a truthful revelation of the dealings of 
Almighty God, in past ages, with one chosen 
nation, and through them, directly or indi- 
rectly, with all the children of men. The 
unhesitating belief which the Church ap- 
pears to require, not only in the general 
teaching and pervading truths of the sacred 
volume, but in its theophanies, its miracles, 
and its prophecies, has been found, it is 
said, to S a stumbling-block of so grave a 
nature to young men of really religious 
minds that some restatement of the gener- 
ally received view of the Old Testament has 
become absolutely necessary. It is main- 
tained that the general interest in religion 
is far greater and more real than it was only 
a few years ago, and that unless we are 
prepared to see that general interest either 
die out or become merged in some form of 
philanthropic agnosticism, we must recon- 
sider the whole question of the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture and especially of the Old 
Testament. 

Whether this is a correct statement of the 
prevalent feelings of the more earnest and 
cultivated of the young men of the present 
day, or whether it is an unconscious exag- 
geration of what may be felt by a limited 
number of speculative minds with which 
the advocates of the new biblical criticism 
may have come more closely into contact, J 
am wholly unable to say. I come myself 
very closely into contact with young men 
of.earnestness and intelligence ; and, as vet, 
I have certainly met with no examples of 
the class in whose interest we are urged to 
reconsider our current views of the charac- 
ter and composition of the Old Testament. 
Four times, each year as it passes, I have 
the opportunity of contact with young 
minds ; and up to the present time, I do 
not remember to have met with a single in- 
stance in which any serious difficulty ap- 
pears to have been felt in reference to the 
Old Testament ; nor have I been led to in- 
fer from what has been told me that doubts 
and difficulties as to that portion of the 
Book of Life prevail among the general 
class of the students at our Universities, to 
anything like the extent which, it is alleged, 
is now to be recognised. 

I am, of course, well aware that those 
with whom I come in contact belong toa 
class that we may reasonably hope is but 
slightly, if at all, affected by difficulties as 
to the trustworthy nature of the Book that 
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is afterwards solemnly placed in their hands. 
I am aware also that the information that 
I may receive from such a class as to the 
current opinions of young men at our Uni- 
versities may be partial and inadequate ; 
still I cannot resist the impression that the 
class, in the interest of which these novel 
views of the Old Testament have been set 
forth, is much smaller—at any rate, at the 
Universities—than is commonly supposed. 
Under these circumstances, I must be ex- 
cused if I retain the fixed opinion that there 
are far better ways of dealing with the diffi- 
culties of these young men than by the un- 
reserved publication of disquieting and pre- 
carious concessions. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 
desire to help the distressed faith of others 
has been the only motive principle in the 
publication of the essays which have given 
rise to the present disquietude. ‘The writ- 
ers tell us honestly that they were compelled 
for their own sake no less than that of 
others to write what they have written. 
They avow themselves to be under the con- 
viction that the attempt must be made to 
put the Catholic faith into its right relation 
to modern intellectual and moral problems ; 
and they distinctly tell us that if the true 
meaning of this faith is to be made con- 
spicuous it must be disencumbered, reinter- 
preted, and explained. The avowal is sin- 
a and significant ;—singular, as it would 

ave seemed more natural to attempt to 

ut these intellectual and moral problems 
into their proper relations to the Catholic 
faith than conversely ; and significant, as 
showing the direction and bias of the minds 
of the writers. Their conviction would 
clearly seem to be that the faith, or, to put 
the most charitable construction on their 
words (for their language is not clear), the 
current faith of the Church, is that which 
must be operated on, and especially in ref- 
erence to the authority and inspiration of 
Scripture. Be the motive principles, how- 
ever, of this attempt to disencumber end 
reinterpret the faith what they may, this is 
certain, —that with regard to the authority 
of Holy Scripture, and particularly of the 
‘Old Testament, the attempt has created in 
sober minds a widespread alarm and dis- 
quietude. And certainly not without rea- 
son. 

Independently of the precise nature and 
details of the attempt, of which I shall 
speak afterwards, the quarter from which 
what has been called the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament originally emanated, 
and the plainly avowed principles of its 
earlier exponents, all combine in calling out 


anxiety, even in the minds of those who 
might not be wholly averse to a theology 
willing to put forth from its treasures things 
new and progressive as well as authenticated 
and old. The pedigree is certainly not sat- 
isfactory. This so-called ‘‘ higher criti- 
cism” of the Old Testament took definite 
shape some two generations ago. It com- 
menced with Genesis and the earlier histori- 
cal portions of the Pentateuch. In these it 
claimed to demonstrate the existence of 
earlier documents in portions which had 
been supposed to be the work of a single 
writer ; and it called especial attention to 
many indications, of which but little notice 
had been taken, that the alleged work of 
the single writer had received additions at 
periods considerably later than the supposed 
date of the original work. If it had stopped 
here there wonld have been no serious cause 
for apprehension. But it went much fur- 
ther. It proceeded to adopt criticisms 
which steadily tended more and more to 
disintegrate the inspired record, until, about 
half a generation ago, three writers of con- 
siderable learning and acuteness* brought 
to something like completeness this work 
of critical demolition. Ingenious theories 
were framed to support it, resting slightly 
upon language, but far more on internal 
arguments, until at length a view of the 
composition and probable dates of the books 
of the Old Testament has. been commended 
to the general reader which, to use the 
most guarded language, is irreconcilable 
with a sincere belief in the inspiration, and 
even the trustworthiness, of several of the 
writings of the Old Covenant. 

There is, however, one characteristic of 
this modern view of the Old Testament, as 
set forth by the three writers to whom I 
have referred, which must always steadily 
be borne in mind. And it is this,—not 
merely that this modern view tends to, or 
prepares the way for, a denial of the super- 
natural, but that it owed its very origin to 
the assumption that the existence of the 
supernatural in these early records is exactly 
that which wrecks their credibility. This 
perhaps is not absolutely stated in so many 
words, but it is impossible to deny that the 
preconception and assumption which runs 
through the whole of the particular critical 
investigations to which I am referring, is a 
disbelief in the possibility of the miraculous. 
Attempts have been made from time to 
time by eminent writers in our own country 
to show that the basis of the well-known 
histories of Israel and of the religion of 





* Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen. 
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Israel is not really so naturalistic as it is 
assumed to be. But to this there is but 
one reply,—that almost every chapter of 
both these histories, and especially of the 
one last mentioned, will show either direct] 
or by-fair inference the futility of all such 
attempts. The basis of the histories and 
criticisms of the most eminent foreign ex- 
ponents of the so-called higher criticism is 
patently and even avowedly naturalistic. 
‘* We have outgrown the belief of our an- 
cestors” is the candid language of one of 
these writers, and certainly one who is not 
the least eminent among them. We thus 
do not deem it unfair to say that the whole 
system of Old Testament criticism, as set 
forth by some at least of these foreign ex- 
positors, is based upon rejection of special 
revelation, miracles, and prophecy,—in a 
word, the supernatural in all its relations to 
the history of the Chosen People. 

Now, in calling attention to this start- 
ling characteristic of the majority of the 
best foreign treatises on this higher criti- 
cism, I do not for one moment desire to 
imply that writers of our own country who 
may have, somewhat too freely, availed 
themselves of the results at which these 
writers have arrived, are committed to their 
views of the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous. Each writer must be judged by his 
own statements, and by the reservations he 
may make in accepting the conclusions of 
others. I suggest, then, no inferences as 
to the opinions of those writers to whom, 
in the sequel, I shall more particularly re- 
fer, but I desire notwithstanding, to make 
plain, at the very outset, that disbelief in 
the supernatural has had a great deal to do 
with the development of modern views of 
the Old Testament. There is, at any rate, 
some such link between them as may at 
least suggest the greatest possible caution 
in assimilating results which have been ar- 
rived at under preconceptions such as I 
have described. his link there is ; and it 
is my firm conviction that the obvious readi- 
ness with which these novel views of the 
composition of the Old Testament have been 
accepted by imperfectly educated or unbal- 
anced minds is due to a practical, though it 
may be unrealised, disbelief in many of the 
miracles recorded in the sacred volume, and 
perhaps even in the miraculous element 
generally. 

There is also another principle which, 
though by no means of so dangerous a char- 
acter as the rejection of the supernatural, 
has nevertheless produced almost equal 
effects in the shaping of theories as to the 
component parts of several of the books of 


the Old Testament, and in affixing to the 
books the dates that are currently assigned to 
them. And the principle is this, —to assume 
the existence of a continuous conflict between 
the schools of the Prophets and the Priest- 
hood, and also of persistent efforts made, 
especially in the later periods of the history 
of the nation, on the part of the Priests and 
Levites to secure the supremacy. That 
there may have been, from time to time, 
strongly developed antagonisms, and that 
commanding figures like Samuel, Elijah, 
and Elisha may have provoked jealousies, 
and called forth opposition in what may be 
termed the ecclesiastical party, is perfectly 
thinkable, though it must be admitted that 
traces of such jealousies and oppositions be- 
tween priests and prophets in their class- 
relations to each other are but few and 
shadowy. ‘To assume, however, that most 
of the historical books were remodelled, 
over-written, or otherwise tampered with 
by the priestly party in consequence of 
these rivalries, is to assume far more than 
there is any sufficient evidence to demon- 
strate. Theories of a somewhat similar na- 
ture played their part in a past generation 
with reference to the New Testament. 
There are some of us old enough to remem- 
ber how books of the New Testament, about 
the design of which no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained, were regarded simply 
as the outcome of the controversies that 
arose between Judaising and Gentile Chris- 
tianity,—emergences from opposing schools 
of thought, and written manifestations of 
the vigour of apostolic dissensions. ‘These 
theories, we may remember, had their day, 
enjoyed for a time a partial popularity, and 
caused in many minds anxiety and dis- 
quietude. But now where are they ? Cast 
away long since on the waste-heap of base- 
less speculations, exploded and forgotten. 
And that such will be the fate of a large 
ortion of those that we are now consider- 
ing in reference to the Old Testament, is 
certainly not a very hazardous prophecy. 
But these two presuppositions are not the 
only manifestations of a bias which seriously 
affects the equities of argument. We may 
rightly note, in one of the three chief mod- 
ern exponents of this higher criticism, lan- 
guage of a tenor that seems very far re- 
moved from the t»ne which ought to mark 
all discussions of what is by a general con- 
sent regarded to be a record of God’s deal- 
ings with man. Reverence it might be too 
much always to expect ; but seriousness of 
tone, and at least some regard for the feel- 
ings of general readers, might be expected 
from a writer of such recognised schular- 
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ship, learning, and cultivation as the author 
of the Prolegomena of the History of Israel. 
When, for example, such a narrative as that 
which we find in one of the early chapters 
of the First Book of Samuel—a narrative in 
which divine mercy is represented as a con- 
sequent on national repentance—is described 
as ‘‘a pious make up,”’ and set aside as not 
having ‘“‘ a word of truth in it,” and when 
similar language is constantly reappearing, 
and fraud frequently imputed when the 
narrative does not harmonise with the gen- 
eral theory, we cannot but feel that we are 
dealing with a writer whose bias is ante- 
cedently so strong against the documents 
that he is analysing, that the impartial 
character of his criticisms and his conclu- 
sions may most fairly be called into ques- 
tion. The eager and scornful advocate 
takes far too much the place of the judicial 
critic in a work that claims to be an impar- 
tial setting forth of national history. 

Prejudices and presuppositions then are 
distinctly to be recognised in this so-called 
higher criticism of the Old Testament, and 
must have their due weight assigned to 
them in any estimates we may form of this 
criticism. It is too commonly assumed that 
all the prejudices and presuppositions are 
only to be found anfong those who disallow 
its conclusions. Prejudices and presuppo- 
sitions on such momentous subjects as those 
we are now considering will be found dis- 
tinctly on both sides. They will continually 
show themselves on the most impartial 
pages. and will often vitiate what might 
otherwise be equitable and even persuasive 
conclusions. Against all such presuppo- 
sitions it will be my duty in these addresses 
constantly to be on my guard, and more 
particularly so as we pass onward into the 
more serious phases of the great questions 
that will come before us in the present dis- 
cussion. 

And yet I must here frankly admit that 
with every effort and desire to write with 
the most scrupulous impartiality, it will be 
very hard to avoid, from time to time, my- 
self manifesting the very bias which I am 
here deprecating. The very nature of the 
argument that forms the substance of these 
addresses almost necessarily carries with it 
a tendency to prejudgment which it will be 
almost impossible to resist. How far Christ 
authenticates the Scriptures that speak of 
Him—which is the main question proposed 
to be answered in these addresses—is a ques- 
tion which can never be answered without 
the constantly recurring danger of over- 
claim, and so ought never to be applied to 
particular cases that have not been consid- 
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ered beforehand with the most scrupulous 
care. ‘The whole validity of the final con- 
clusions will turn upon the choice of the 
passages which are supposed to contribute 
answers to the general question, and upon 
the equity and impartiality with which they 
are discussed. In pointing out, then, pre- 
judgments in the case of those we criticise, 
we are bound not only to exercise the ut- 
most vigilance in avoiding them ourselves, 
but also distinctly to recognise the liabili- 
ties to bias which the very tenor of the 
particular form of argument will be certain 
to introduce. It may, however, be just said 
in passing that it is fairly open to question 
whether the liabilities to bias are not quite 
as dominant in the working out of theories 
of disintegration as in the use of authority 
in countervailing them. There is a fasci- 
nation in a destructive argument, especially 
when it necessitates ingenious elaboration, 
possiblv quite as potent as any that may be 
found in the simpler and less personal proc- 
ess of traversing it by an appeal to One 
whose judgment, when expressed, must be 
accepted as ultimate and _ irreversible. 
There is quite as much tendency to bias in 
one case as in the other. 

But to proceed. Thus far we have con- 
fined our thoughts to the chief sources from 
which the new criticism has emanated, and 
to the general characteristics which this 
criticism very distinctly reflects. We have 
thus far alluded mainly to the three foreign 
writers whose names are most closely con- 
nected with the reconstruction of the liter- 
ary history of the Old Testament ; and we 
have named the apparent presuppositions 
on which, consciously or unconsciously, 
they have executed their work. We now 
turn to those with whom we are more par- 
ticularly concerned,—the eminent writers 
in our own country who have adopted, with 
more or less reservation, the results which 
these foreign writers have arrived at, and 
who are now commending to the serious 
attention of English Churchmen some modi- 
fied, but still very disquieting conclusions. 
On these conclusions, and on the general 
course of the argument which must be fol- 
lowed in regard to them, we will now make 
a few preliminary comments. 

It is, however, somewhat difficult from 
the present state of the case to do this with 

erfect clearness and impartiality. Our 
inglish representatives of the new school of 
criticism are not, as yet, completely agreed 
among themselves as to how far they are 
prepared to accept the results on which for- 
eign critics appear to be unanimous; nor 
again is it perfectly clear what particular 
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conclusions, which the majority have ac- 
cepted, have caused the widely-spread dis- 
quietude which, there can be no doubt, does 
exist among English Churchmen at the 

resent time. We seem, therefore, obliged, 
in order to arrive at an equitable judgment 
on these points, and properly to understand 
the precise state of the complicate con- 
troversy, to feel our way towards some sort 
of standard, by means of which we may 
more correctly estimate the true nature of 
current opinion on the Old Testament. It 
will be desirable, therefore, to arrive at 
some agreement as to what may be consid- 
ered the generally received view of the age 
and authorship of those books of the Old 
Testament that have been more particularly 
the subjects of controversy. We shall then 
have some kind of standard to which refer- 
ence can be properly made ; for the mere 
general term ‘‘ the Traditional view,” as 
frequently used by writers on these sub- 
jects, is far too vague and too diversely un- 
derstood, if left undefined, to be made any 
use of as an available standard of compari- 
son. 

We must begin then by defining as clearly 
as we can what is meant by this general 
term, and in what sense it is generally used 
by writers ong the Old Testament. The 
following would seem to be a rough, but 
substantially correct statement. By the 
Traditional view we commonly understand 
the view that has been generally maintained 
in the Jewish Church, and also in the 
Christian Church ; and which may be ex- 
pressed in the following terms, viz. that the 
books of the sacred volume, in its historical 
portions, have been written or compiled, 
from contemporaneous documents, by a 
succession of inspired writers beginning 
with Moses and ending with Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

But here it is obvious that something 
more precise is ueeded if we are to have 
anything like a standard with which other 
views can be compared ; it being frankly 
admitted that in the general estimate of the 
nature of the contemporaneous documents 
and the manner in which they have been 
dealt with by the succession of inspired 
compilers, modern investigation and, it is 
fair to add, modern criticism have intro- 
duced some changes and rectifications. As 
this rectitied view is the standard towards 
which we are feeling vur way, our first care 
will be to set forth the traditional view 
with those rectifications introduced which 
our present state of knowledge has enabled 
us to make. We shall then have a fairly 
defined standard ; and in using, as we shall 
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have freyuently to do, the term Traditional 
view, we must be understood as always 
meaning the Traditional view in its recti- 
fied form. 

In the second place, it will be necessary 
to set forth clearly, in a similar manner, 
the results of modern criticism, and to 
sketch out the general estimate that has 
now been formed of the leading historical 
books of the Old Testament by foreign 
critics, and especially by those foreign 
writers to whom we have already alluded. 

In the third place, it will only be just 
carefully to specify the extent to which the 
views of these foreign writers are actuall 
accepted by the English Churchmen with 
whom we are here more particularly con- 
cerned. We shall thus have clearly before 
us what, according to these writers, we are 
to be considered at liberty to believe as to 
the origination of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

It will then, lastly, become our duty to 
consider, closely and carefully, whether 
this enlarged liberty of belief can be recon- 
ciled with the teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as set forth in the Gospels, so far as 
it bears upon the trustworthiness and au- 
thority of the older portions of the Book of 
Life. 

We have thus before us a twofold work. 
In the first place, we shall have to institute 
a careful comparison of the rectified tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament with the 
view of modern criticism, which it will be 
convenient to term the Analytical view,— 
the term ‘‘ analytical’”’ being apparently the 
truest descriptive epithet of this newer or 
so-called higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and having the advantage of not sug- 
gesting any prejudgment as to the worth 
and validity of the system. In equitable 
controversy nothing is of greater importance 
than the choice of terms, in the description 
of the views of opponents, which correctly 
characterise, but, in regard of any expres- 
sion, favourable or the reverse, are, as far 
as possible, colourless. The terms “‘ tradi- 
tional’’ and ‘‘ analytical” seem fairly to ful- 
fil these conditions, and it is under these 
terms that we shall institute the comparison. 

It must be observed, however, that the 
comparison of these two views can only, in 
addresses like the present, be of a broad 
and general character. ‘l'o enter into mi- 
nute details or to analyse the separate reason- 
ings, often highly technical and compli- 
cated, on which some of the results of the 
analytical view of the Old Testament are 
perhaps over confidently based, lies beyond 
the scope of our present endeavour. It isa 
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work, however, that I trust will be under- 
taken by some competent scholar; for in 
the study of these subjects nothing has 
more impressed itself upon me than the 
unwarrantable nature of many of the as- 
sumptions on the analytical side in the dis- 
cussion of these argumentative details, and 
the obvious bias with which the discussion 
has been conducted. That bias, I need 
scarcely say, is the bias against the super- 
natural, which frequently seems to per- 
meate and modify the whole tenor of the 
criticism. It is of the utmost importance 
that this last-mentioned characteristic 
should always be clearly borne in view. 
The obliteration or, at the very least, the 
minimising of the supernatural is too 
plainly the principle, avowed or unavowed, 
‘that influences or conditions the whole-of 
the more advanced analytical investigation 
of the Old Testament. 

When this comparison between the op- 
posing views has been fairly made, the sec- 
ond part of our work will then commence. 
With the two competing views clearly be- 
fore us, we shall proceed to make our ap- 
peal to Christ and to His teaching, as to 
which of the two views is most in harmony 
with the Lord’s general teaching as to the 
relation of the Old and New Testaments. 

But, alas, it will be necessary for us, 
first, to justify such an appeal ; and next, 
to show that the appeal is made to an in- 
fallible Judge, and to One whose judgment, 
when it can be shown clearly to be inti- 
mated or given, must be accepted as final, 
whatever analytical criticism may presume 
to say to the contrary. This judgment we 
shall endeavour to obtain in reference to 
the Law and the Prophets, or, to speak 
more precisely, in reference to the earlier 
portions of Scripture which include the 
Mosaic law, and the subsequent portions, 
whether historical or prophetical. 

We shall then, lastly, review the whole 
argument, and endeavour to show that 
those with whom we are more particularly 
eoncerned, English scholars and Church 
men, have gone much too fast and much 
too far in their concessions to the so called 
established results of the modern criticism 
of the Old Testament. This criticism, as 
we have seen, is of foreign growth. It is 
distinguished by great acumen, and almost 
boundless self-confidence. When it tells 
us, for example,* that ‘‘ the exegesis of the 
writers of the New Testament, in reference 
to the Old Testament, cannot stand before 
the tribunal of science,” we see the lengths 





* Kuenen’s Zhe Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 
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to which men, in many respects earnest and 
truth seeking, are hurried by their convic- 
tions of the correctness of their own hy- 
potheses ; how all sense of proportion seems 
to be lost ; and how vitally necessary it is 
to test these over-confident assertions, and 
to ascertain for ourselves how far these 
views of God’s Holy Word can be deemed 
to be compatible, either with the results of 
fair reasoning, or with the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

How writers of the high tone and Chris- 
tian earnestness which obviously character- 
ise some of the English exponents of the 
analytical view of the Old Testament can 
have been led to advocate some of the con- 
clusions which will be set forth in the in- 
vestigations that will follow, is by no means 
easy to understand. If it be to help the 
weakened faith of younger men in some of 
the forms of the supernatural that present 
themselves in the Old Testament,—if it be 
intended to alleviate the difficulties they 
may feel in accepting such miraculous in- 
cidents as those related in the earlier portion 
of the Book of Genesis, or in the history 
of Jonah,—then, however well intentioned 
such aid may be, no worse form of giving it 
could really have been devised. And for 
this serious reason,—that, say what we 
may, reason as we may choose, we shall 
never obliterate the conviction that there is 
such a close and organic connection be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, that whatever applies to the one, in 
regard of acceptance of the miraculous, is 
also applicable to the other. If the super- 
natural is to be minimised in the Old Testa 
ment, will it be long before the same de- 
mand will be made in reference to the New? 
To safeguard the miraculous in the New 
Dispensation, when criticism has either ex- 
sem it away or attenuated it in the Old 

ispensation, will in practice be found to 
be utterly hopeless. It will be in vain to 
plead that the Incarnation involves a com- 
pletely different state of things,—that the 
visible presence of the Creator of the world 
in the world He came to save, involves 
necessarily ever alterable relations with that 
world, and makes possible and thinkable in 
the case of the Lord what in Elijah and 
Elisha would be incredible and unimagina- 
ble. Vain it will be, and utterly in vain ; 
nay, worse than in vain. For the same 
spirit that has found irreconcilable difficul- 
ties in the supernatural elements of the Old 
Testament will ultimately challenge the 
evidence on which the Incarnation rests. 
And the more so, as all the age-long testi- 
monies of the Old Testament, all the fore- 
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shadowings, all the promises that were 
greeted from afar, all the sure words of 
rophecy, will have been explained away 
and dissipated ; and there will remain noth- 
ing save two narratives which, it will be 
said, bear so patently the traces of illusion, 
or, at the least, of an idealism expressing 
itself under the guise of alleged facts, that 
the doctrine of the Word become flesh, the 
doctrine which is the hope, light, and life 
of the universe, will in the end be surren- 
dered to the last demands of what will have 
now become not a distressed, but a ruined 
faith. When that blessed doctrine is sur- 
rendered, the total eclipse of faith will have 
commenced, and the shadows of the great 
darkness will be fast sweeping over the 
forlorn and desolate soul. 

It is simply amazing that these things are 
not realised by those who are now advo- 
cating, it may be in a modified form, views 
of the Old Testament which, at any rate, 
owe their origination to writers who frankly 
avow that the religion of Israel is regarded 
by them as simply one of the principal re- 
ligions of the world,—nothing less and noth- 
ing more,—and is to be dealt with according 
to the principles of ordinary critical his- 
tory. Inability to accept the supernatural 
is the distinctive feature of the analytical 
system ; all its results patently disclose it ; 
all its investigations consciously or uncon- 
sciously presuppose it. How modifications 


_ of such a system, or deductions that may 


be drawn from it, however cautiously and 
guardedly, can ever be used to help failing 
faith, especially in such an age as our own, 
is to me inconceivable. When the freedom 
of the Creator of the universe to modify 
the varied evolutions of His own blessed 
work, to give fresh energies to secondar 
causes, and to interpose, in accordance wit 
that law eternal, by which He sustains and 
develops the energies of all things,—when 
all this is now, as it is, directly or inferen- 
tially denied, when the last foolish utter- 
ance on the subject is that belief in the 
supernatural ought to be regarded as a re- 
ligious offence, is this a time for English 
Churchmen to make concessions in regard 
of belief in the miraculous incidents of the 
Old Testament? Is thisa time to suggest 
that the narratives before Abraham may be 
of the nature of myth, and to regard as the 
dramatised work of an unknown writer a 
portion of the Old Testament which the 
Saviour of the world vouchsafed to use in 
His conflict with the enemy of mankind ? 
Is this a time for such perilous concessions ? 
After what has been said, can it be longer 
doubtful that it is now our plainest duty to 


give up all such hopeless attempts of aiding 
shaken faith ? Is it not the height of im- 
prudence to make concessions which inevi- 
tably will only prove to be instalments of 
the ultimate surrender of the supernatural ? 
Ought we not rather to try ‘‘ to lift up the 
hands that hang down and the palsied 
knees’ by the quickening power of truth, 
patiently and sympathetically set forth, by 
the inherent persuasiveness of time-hon- 
oured beliefs, and by bringing more clearly 
home to young hearts the credibility of that 
traditional view of the Old Testament, 
which, when properly set forth, will te 
found to have lost nothing of its old and 
persuasive vitality. 

To this duty we now address ourselves, 
and, as has already been intimated, will 
proceed to place in contrast the rectified 
traditional view of the Old Testament, and 
the analytical view,—alike in its more ex- 
treme form, and in the modified. form in 
which, unhappily, it has met with the ap- 
proval and acceptance of learned and hon- 
oured writers from whom it is a pain to be 
forced thus seriously to differ. 


———_— 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 
BY J. EDWARD VAUX. 
From The Newbery House Magazine (London), July, 1892. 
VI. 
PENANCE—CHURCH OFFICIALS. 


FoLLoOwINnG the sequence of Services in 
the Prayer Book, we now come to the Com- 
mination Ortice appointed to be used on Ash 
Wednesday, which opens with the following 
words :— 

‘* Brethren, in the Primitive Church 
there was a godly discipline that at the be- 
ginning of Lent such persons as stood con- 
victed of notorious sin were put to open 
penance, and punished in this world that 
their souls might be saved in the day of the 
Lord, and that others, admonished by their 
example, might be the more afraid to of- 
fend.” 

This, therefore, is the place where the 
question of Penance in the English Church 
should rightly be considered. 

It will be well to begin by transcribing 
some valuable notes respecting the legal 
aspect of Penance kindly supplied to me by 
Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, Bart., Q.C., 
who writes as follows :— 
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“You will find much about Penance in 
Phillimore’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’’ pages 
1367-1375. In later times two things were 
usually the subjects of Penance—defamation 
of character and incontinence, especially 
incest. 

** As to the latter, Lord Stowell, in Bur- 
gess v. Burgess (I. Haggart’s ‘‘ Consistory 
Reports,” p. 393), in 1804, speaks of the 
ancient Solemnis penitentia before the 
Bishop as much softened down, and then 
says, ‘ Looking at the age and infirmity of 
the party, and what might be the conse- 
quence of such a punishment, the Court 
will not think it necessary to inflict the 
public penance ’—the man was very old. 

** In Chicky. Ramsdale (I. Curteis’ ‘* Ec- 
clesiastical Reports,” p. 35), 1835, penance 
for an incestuous union was directed, but 
upon a medical certificate of the woman’s 
ill-health, was remitted. 

**In Woods v. Woods (II. Curteis, p. 
529), 1840, Dr. Lushington, as Judge of 
the Consistory Court of London, said : — 
‘*T think it right to say that although in 
some cases public penance has been direct- 
ed, still, after considering the subject as 
carefully as I can, it has appeared to me 
advisable not to make that part of my sen- 
tence.’ 

** As late as 1856, my father, sitting as 
Chancellor of Chichester, had the matter 
before him in a case of incest, and said :— 
‘I follow the example of Lord Stowell in 
Burgess v. Burgess, in not enjoining public 
penance to be performed by them’ (Philli- 
more’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law,” p. 1375). 

** As to defamation, I find in the Law 
Books a case of penance enjoined as late as 
1838 (Kington v. Hack, 7 Adolphus and 
Ellis’ *‘ Queen’s Bench Reports,’’ p. 708) ; 
but my idea is that there are several later. 
Penance in these cases has consisted in a 
more or less public asking for pardon. 

** There is certainly no statute abolishing 
penance, which still remains a legal, though 
unusual ecclesiastical punishment. It was 
last dealt with by Convocation in Queen 
Anne’s time, as to monies paid for ‘ com- 
mutation of penance.’ 

**T find that fees for ‘commutation of 
penance’ were taken in some dioceses, and 
stood in a regular table of fees to 1832. 
See the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
Report presented to Parliament.” 


I will now proceed to give some instances 
of actual penances which have been publicly 
carried out. In the case of recent ones I 
suppress, on charitable grounds, the names 
of parishes and delinquents, so as not to 

\ 
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give pain to the survivors of those who have 
thus publicly suffered in days gone by. 

But first, a few words as to the sentence 
of excommunication, which is akin to pen- 
ance. In the register of the parish of Scot- 
ter, Lincolnshire, the following entry oc- 
curs :— 


‘Memorandum. That on Septuagesima Sun- 
day, being the 19th of January, 1667, one Francis 
Drurv, an excommunicated. person, came into 
church in time of Divine Service in the morning, 
and being admonisht by mee to begon, he obsti- 
nately refused ; whereuppon the whole congrega- 
tion departed. And after the same manner in the 
afternoon, the same day, he came againe, and, re- 
fusing againe to go out, the whole congregation 
again went home, soe y‘ little or no service was 
performed. They prevented his further coming 
in that manner, as hee threatened, by order from 
the Justice, upon the Statute of Queen Elizabeth, 
concerning the molestation and disturbance of 
public preachers, Wo. Carrineton, Rector, 

O tempora ! O mores !’’ 


In the archives of Exeter Cathedral the 
following item occurs under the heading, 
‘* Transcripts 1672, Southill, near Calling- 
ton, Cornwall’ :— 


‘* John Taprill, clerk, asked forgiveness of Rd. 
Grills, carpenter, within the parish church of 
Southill, upon a Sunday -forenoon after morning 
prayer, in the month of December last past, for 
reporting things not proven. Whereupon, the said 
Taprill, longing to be revenged, did sing some 
Psalms, as he thought fitting, to lamentable tunes, 
in sorrow for his disgrace.”’ 


Henry Machyr, the diarist, did penance 
at St. Paul’s Cross, and he notifies it ina 
very amusing manner in his manuscript, so 
as to obscure the fact that it was of himself 
that he was writing. 


“*The xxiij day of November, the iiij yere [of] 
Quen Elesabeth, dyd pryche at Powlle’s Crosse 
Renagir. Y*t was Saint Clement me dyd syt alle 
the sermon tyme Monser Henry de Machyn, for ij 
[words ?] the wyche was told hym, that Veron 
the French[man], the preacher was taken with a 
wenche, by the rep[orting] by on William Lau- 
rance, clarke of Saint Mare MaudlJen’s in Mylke 
strette, the wyche the same Hare knellyd down 
befor master Veron and the byshope, and yett 
[they] would nott for[give] hym for alle ys fryndes 
that he had worshephulle.’’ 

Strangely enough, Strype was deceived, 
for in relating the circumstance in his ‘‘ An- 
nals’’ he says :—‘‘ At Paul’s Cross a certain 
French gentleman named de Machin sat 
at the sermon time (i.e., in the place of 
penance), for reporting, &c.” I am, of 
course, presuming that the annalist got his 
information from the MSS. diary. 

The following extract from the Worcester 
Journal of December 18, 1766, has a pecu- 
liarity of its own. 


‘* A few Sundays ago Mr. M., of a certain parish 
not a thousand miles from Pershore, was married 
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to Miss R., of the same parish, an agreeable young 
lady with a handsome fortune. That same morn- 
ing Mr. M., for a certain familiar transaction with 
his housekeeper, did penance in the same parish 
church in a white robe, immediately after which 
the ceremony of marriage between him and Miss 
R commenced ; she, with her own father, who 
gave her away, waiting in church while the pen- 
ance was performing.”’ 


There is a business-like air about this 
transaction which, I should think, was quite 
unique. 

In the Court Book of the Peculiar of 
Middleham, in Yorkshire, for the year 1799 
is the following item :— 


‘*That Thomas Ibbotson should be suspended 
from his office of parish clerk, without forfeiting 
his wages, until after the tenth day of February 
then next ; and that he do not approach the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper on that day, that by 
the prayers of Lent he might be fitted for it at 
the Festival of Easter; and, lastly, that on the 
first day of the ensuing Lent he should stand dur- 
ing service until the Nicene Creed was read, before 
the font, under the gallery, and then depart toa 
private seat, after having read distinctly the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment :— 

**T, Thomas Ibbotson, do acknowledge that on 
the day of the Feast of the Circumcision I behaved 
very irreverently in the house of God, and that I 
interrupted the Divine Service, and conducted 
myself in such a manner, both in the church and 
out of it, as to give just cause for offence to the 
congregation then present : that I was led to this 
misconduct by resentment, and not being perfectly 
sober at the time; for which I beg pardon of 
Almighty God, and do promise to order myself 
with greater sobriety and decency for the time to 
come.” 


There are instances known in which ir- 
regular penances were performed. The fol- 
lowing, I take it, is one of them, and was 
imposed either by their sect or by the fa- 
natics upon themselves. The extract is from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1748 :— m 


“December 22. A man and woman, Quakers, 
walked through the streets of Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Oxford at separate times, clothed in hair sack- 
cloth, repeating something as they passed along, 
doing penance for, &c.”’ 


It is generally supposed that doing public 
penance is quite a thing of the distant past, 
and perhaps even the case given above of 
penance being undergone in 1799 will sur- 
prise some readers. I have, however, in- 
stances of penances being performed up to 
the middle of the present century. In the 
Church Times of February 13, 1880, a lady 
correspondent wrote from Manchester as 
follows :— 


“*Sometime about the year 1845 a gentleman 
holding a municipal office in a midland city said 
of a lady in the same city that he had seen her 
drunk in the streets. For this ‘ slander’ her hus- 
band prosecuted him in the civil courts, and her 
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father in the Consistory Court of the diocese. In 
the former he was fined £300, and in the latter the 
then Chancellor (Raikes) sentenced him to do pen- 
ance in a white sheet at the door of his parish 
church on the feliowing Ash Wednesday. What 
renders the case more forcible is that the ‘ slander’ 
in question was a fact known to be true.”’ 


A clerical friend informs me that Sister 
—-, of St. Barnabas, Leeds, told him that, 
as a child, she saw in Kirk Christ, Callan, 
Isle of Man, four or five persons standing 
in sheets in the church to do penance dur- 
ing Lent. 

n 1849 an inhabitant of a village in Cam- 
bridgeshire was sentenced by the Ecclesias- 
tical Court to do penance, having been 
found guilty of the charge of defamation of 
character brought against him by the wife 
of the then rector. 

Although of earlier date, the following 
extract from the parish books of All Saints, 
Huntingdon, has an interest of its own :— 
“1621. Johannes Tomlinson, Rector. 
Oliverus Cromwell, filius Roberti, reprehen- 
sus coram totam ecclesiam pro factis.” 
Five years later the following appears :— 
** Jo. Tomlinson, Rector, 1626. Hoc anno 
Oliverus Cromwell fecit penitentiam coram 
totam ecclesiam.” 


THE CLERGY. 


The term ‘“‘ priest’’ as applied to the 
clergy is, or till quite lately was, almost 
universal in its use in the north of Eng- 
land. The word really expresses the sacred 
character attached by the people to the or- 
der. It is quite generally admitted that a 
priest may go anywhere, and at any time of 
the day or night, and he will never be mo- 
lested if it be known what he is. 

During strikes, as they used to be con- 
ducted thirty years ago, with violence and 
great personal abuse, the clergy, though 
they almost always opposed the men owing 
to the extreme lawlessness of their proceed- 
ings, could address large numbers of pitmen 
as to their duties without eliciting more 
than a quiet remonstrance that the clergy 
did not know what they (the men) had to 
bear from understrappers. 

** One such party,” said the late Canon 
Humble, ‘‘ once came to my lodgings. I 
went out and addressed them, and told them 
that not only would I not give them any- 
thing, coming in the menacing way that 
they did, but that I would advise every one 
whom I could influence to refuse them also. 
The men began to justify themselves, and 
were for arguing the case out. A layman 
under such circumstances would have been 

very roughly treated. Coal owners at that 


















time sent their plate and ether valuables to 
the residences of the clergy. ‘The approach 
of the clergyman is signalled by the first 
person who sees him, so that anything not 
very respectable that is going on may be 
stopped in time—‘ Hush! hush! hush! 
here’s the priest.’ ” 

A clerical correspondent states that when 
he was Curate of Garton-in-the-Wolds, in 
the East Riding, the clergyman was always 
spoken of as ‘‘ the priest.” He was called 
the Garton priest, and similarly the vicars 
around were known by the names of their 
parishes, 

In the North Riding I am assured that 
the custom is the same. My correspondent 
tells me that he has sometimes even heard 
**the Wesleyan priest’’ spoken of. 

Few persons, 1 imagine, are aware of the 
existence of the title ‘* Lord Rector” as be- 
longing to a clergyman. Before me is a 
letter from the Rev. R. Noble Jackson, 
Vicar cf Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, and 
Lord Rector of Sudeley—the place, by the 
way, where Queen Katharine Parr was 
buried. This letter contains such out of 
the way information that I am sure the 
writer will not object to my giving it in 
full. It bears date September 4, 1888. 
Mr. Jackson wyites :-— 


‘Tt is not in my capacity as vicar of this parish 
(Winchcombe) but as having charge of an adjacent 
parish of Sudeley that Iam Lord Rector thereof. 
. . . Like my predecessor, I have held the two 
livings, but the offices are quite distinct—Vicar of 
Winchcombe and Lord Rector of Sudeley. As to 
the latter title (I believe there are five Lord Rec- 
tors in England) I suppose it is connected with the 
copyhold lands belonging to the living. I have 
now open before me, and partially unrolled, the 
Court Roll of the parish of Sudeley, to which my 
immediate predecessor added in his lifetime (by 
measurement just made) more than twelve yards. 
In it, for instance, unrolling to his immediate pred- 
ecessor I find this :— 

““*The Court Baron of the Rev. J. J. Lates, 
Rector of Sudeley, and Lord of the Manor afore- 
said, holden 9th March in the eighth year of our 
Sovereign Lord George IV., ond in the year of 
our Lord 1827, before John James Lates, Lord of 
the said Manor, William Staite and Thomas Hale, 
homage sworn.’ ”’ 


Another clerical title which, 1 imagine, 
is not generally known, must be mentioned 
—this is ‘‘ Arch-priest.”” Some ten years 
ago I wrote to the only possessor of this 
title that I knew of, namely, the Rev. Fitz- 
William John Taylor, Rector of East Og- 
well, Newton Abbot, Devon, and ‘‘ Arch- 
priest of Haccombe.” He was good enough 
to send me a cutting from the Exeter Dio- 
cesan Kalendar, in which his name appears 
as follows :— 
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“Taylor, FitzWilliam Joho, R. E. and W. Og. 
well, and Arch-priest of Haccombe, Newton Ab- 
bot. . . . 1842.” 


I understand from Mr. Taylor that there 
are in the Diocesan Registry Office at Ex- 
eter (though he has never seen them) docu- 
ments setting forth the privileges of the 
Arch-priest of Haccombe, the chief being 
immunity from any but Archiepiscopal Vis- 
itations ; the right to sit next the Bishop 
on all public occasions ; and to wear lawn 
sleeves. My correspondent hus never exer- 
cised this last-named privilege, but he was 
formally instituted to the Rectory or Arch- 
priesthood of Haccombe, and he makes it a 
rule never to answer at the Visitations of the 
Bishop or Archdeacon when Haccombe is 
called. He further tells me that he believes 
there is another ‘‘ Arch priest” in England, 
but he does not know where. Perhaps some 
reader of this paper can inform me. 


Let us now go on to consider the social 
status of the clergy in times gone by. 

There is, says Mr. Overton, an odd illus- 
tration in ‘‘ Cradock’s Reminiscences”’ of 
the immeasurable distance which was sup- 
posed to separate the bishop from the curate 
in old days. Bishop Warburton was to 
preach at St. Lawrence’s Church in behalf 
of the London Hospital. I was, writes 
Cradock, introduced into the vestry by a 
friend, where the Lord Mayor and others 
were waiting for the arrival of the Duke of 
York, who was their president ; and, in the 
meantime, the Bishop did everything in his 
power to entertain, and alleviate their pa- 
tience. He was beyond measure conde- 
scending and courteous, and even graciously 
handed some biscuits and wine in a salver 
to the curate, who was to read prayers. 

Dean Swift, in his ‘‘ Project for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion,” speaks of curates 
in the most contemptuous terms. ‘In 
London a clergyman, with one or two sorry 
curates, has sometimes the care of above 
20,000 incumbent upon him.” 

For the edification of the younger clergy 
at the present day, who are apt to grumble 
at the meagreness of their stipends, which 
now are rarely less than £100 a year, and 
often a great deal more, I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I say, in passing, that forty 
years ago, when I was ordained, at my first 
curacy I received fifty guineas a year, and 
at my second fifty pounds. I am by no 
means implying that my services were worth 
more. 

But a couple of hundred years ago things 
were worse as regurds remuneration for 
clerical duty. The common fee, then, in 
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case of casual assistance rendered, was, for 
a sermon, a shilling and a dinner, and for 
reading prayers twopence and a cup of 
coffee. 

Just above I quoted from Dean Swift. 
Here is another extract, in which he draws 
a sad picture of the households of the more 
needy clerics in his day :— 


‘His wife is little better than Goody in her 
birth, education and dress ; and as to himself, we 
must let his parentage alone. If he be the son of 
a farmer it is very sufficient, and his sister may be 
very decently chambermaid to the squire’s wife. 
He goes about on working days in a grazier’s 
coat, and will not scruple to assist his workmen in 
harvest time. His daughter shall go to service or 
be sent apprentice to the semptress in the next 
town, and his sons are put to honest trades. This 
is the usual course of an English vicar from £20 
to £60 a year.”’ 


There is probably some truth in this, but 
I cannot help thinking that there is a good 
deal of exaggeration. I suspect that Mr. 
Overton is not far wrong when he cites 
Fielding’s characters of Parson Adams and 
Parson Trulliber as fair specimens of the 
higher and lower type of the poorer clergy 
in his day. But all the clergy were not so 
poor then, any more than they are now. 


In the days of which I am writing ‘‘ tee- 
totalism,”? as we now understand the term, 
had not been invented. There are some 
rather curious items to be picked up rela- 


‘tive to the refreshment provided for the 


clergy on duty in times gone by. An in- 
stance was given above ; here are one or two 
more : 

The following appears in the vestry min- 
utes at Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford, 
Essex :— 

‘Ata vestry held at St. Marie’s Chappel, Hav- 
ering, y® 9th of Nov. 1717. 

** Agreed—y' a pint of sack be allowed the min- 
ister y' officiates y* Lord’s Day y* winter season. 

‘« Present—G. Shortland, Chaplain.” 
(and six others.) 


In the north of England they seem to 
have been exceptionally liberal to the clergy. 
Thus, in the vestry book of the parish of 
Preston, under date April 19, 1731, it is 
ordered that two bottles of wine be allowed 
any strange clergyman that shall at any 
time preach. Query—Was he expected to 
drink the contents before leaving, or did he 
put the bottles in his pocket ? 

At some of the City churches in London 
—St. Dionis Backchurch, for instance— 
wine and biscuits are liberally provided in 
the vestry every Sunday for the officiating 
clergyman, and on the occasion of charity 
sermons, when the Lord Mayor and other 


3 


members of the Corporation attend in State, 
wine, cake, and biscuits are handed round 
to all who have the entrée at the close of 
the morning service. 

When I was a boy, and attended St. 
Philip’s Church, Birmingham, I know that 
a bottle of wine and glasses were always 
placed on the table in the vestry for the 
clergy and more important officials. 
Whether this is still kept up I know not. 

As will be gathered from what 1 have 
said, the good things in the vestry were not 
confined to the use of the clergy. It has 
been customary from time immemorial to 
mark the return of Palm Sunday at Hent- 
land Church, Ross, in a peculiar manner. 
The minister and congregation receive from 
the churchwardens a cake or bun, and in 
former times a cup of beer also. This is 
consumed within the church and is sup- 
posed to imply a desire on the part of those 
who partake of it to forget all past animosi- 
ties, and thus to prepare themselves for 
Easter. 


I have in my note book a good many 
memoranda connected with the scandal of 
‘* pluralities” on the part of the bishops and 
clergy in days gone by, together with other 
matters relating to them which are full of 
interest, but I hope to go into these details 
at some future time. At present my space 
is limited, and I wish to say something 
about 


Lay CaurcH OFFICIALS, 


whose duties, legally regarded, are far more 
multifarious and important than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Of the lay church officers, the church- 
wardens naturally take the first place. The 
popular idea as to their duties would seem 
to be that they are in some way responsible 
for the well-being of the Church fabric, and 
the preservation of the ‘‘ Ornaments,” with 
certain other minor matters. Notso; their 
responsibility extends much further than 
this. According to Canon 113, they are to 
take care for the ‘‘ suppressing of all sin 
and wickedness in their several parishes, as 
much as in them lieth,” and to take note of 
persons who have a general evil character 
amongst their neighbours, and to present 
them to those who have ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Thus the true functions of church- 
wardens and of their assistants, the ‘‘ Sides- 
men,” or ‘‘Synodsinen,” are not a little 
invidious. In some parishes, however, a 
semblance of paying regard to their duties 
seems to have been kept up till compara- 
tively recent times. I believe that at Hope, 
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near Sheffield, for instance, it was formerly 
the custom during the morning service for 
the churchwardens to leave the church, and 
to go round to the public houses near the 
churchyard to see that all was quiet. This 
done, they returned to church in time for 
the sermon. A friend tells me that this 
used to be very generally done in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in days gone by, and 
that even so late as 1872 the churchwardens 
of one parish got into trouble through the 
police finding them drinking in a public- 
house during‘one of these official visits. At 
Manchester, at the close of the last century, 
it was the custom for the chief magistrate 
of the place, with the churchwardens and 
police officers, to leave the church after the 
first lesson, and to compel all persons found 
in the streets to come into church or pay a 
fine. 

The appointment of women as church- 
wardens is not unknown. I am told that 
in the year 1890 a lady officiated in that 
capacity at Pill, in Somersetshire ; and the 
Guardian. of last year announced that the 
Vicar of Machynlleth had appointed as his 
churchwarden the Dowager Marchioness of 
Londonderry. 

If the churchwardens’ books in country 
parishes were well searched, a number of 
queer old. world usages would be brought to 
light. I cannot refrain from giving the 
following item, not for the value of the en- 
tries, but for the delightful comment made 
upon them :— 

**In the churchwardens’ accounts in the parish 
of , Worcestershire, frequent mention is 
made of sums paid for ‘killing urchins.’’’ In 
sending me this note, the Vicar facetiously re- 
marks :—‘‘ In my ignorance, I at first supposed it 
‘to represent the way of keeping down the popula- 
‘tion, or of securing order in the Sunday-school in 
these remote regions ; but better-informed people 
tell me that it only refers to the scarcely less rep- 
rehensible slaughter of innocent hedgehogs.” 

A good many queer usages cluster round 
the office of the parish clerk. In some 
places it was the custom for this official to 
knock at the doors of some of the chief pa- 
rishioners shortly before morning service be- 
gan on Sundays, to tell them that it was 
time to come to church. This, I am as- 
sured, was formerly the case in St. Stephen’s 
Parish, Exeter. 

In the seventeenth century, the custom 
of having “‘ Clerk Ales’’ was still kept up. 
These, as I have already said, were gather- 
ings at which the feasters contributed the 
materials, and the proceeds were devoted to 
increasing the parish clerk’s too meagre 
salary. 

Everybody knows that in former days all 
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notices in Church were given out by the 
parish clerk who was then a much more im- 
portant official than he is now. These no- 
tices were of the most miscellaneous charac. 
ter. The following is one of the oddest 
that I have met with : 

About the year 1838 the clerk of a parish 
in Lancashire, in the course of his ordinary 
duties of notice-giver in Church, had to an- 
nounce that some carrots had been stolen 
from the vicar’s garden, and that a reward 
of a pound would be awarded to any one 
who would give such information as would 
lead to the detection of the thief. The 
clerk himself had stolen the carrots, some 
of which were boiling on his fire at the time 
that he gave the notice. In the afternoon 
his wife informed against him, and claimed 
the reward! That woman was certainly a 
fine specimen of a managing house wife, to 
get both the carrots and the money ! 

It may, however, be as well to say that it 
is now illegal to proclaim in Church such 
notices as regards secular matters, though 
in former times they were common enough. 

Who is there who does not wish that he 
had been one of the congregation when a 
clerk gave out (as it is said) that a meeting 
of the parishioners was about to be held to 
determine what colour the church should be 
whitewashed ? 

From the number of communications 
which appear in one issue of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” in relation te women acting as 
parish clerks, I imagine that this has been 
no very unusual arrangement in times past. 
We have five correspondents giving in- 
stances. One quotes from ‘‘ Burns’ Parish 
Registers’’ as follows :—‘‘ 1802. March 2, 
Buried Elizabeth King, widow, for forty-six 
years clerk of the parish, in the ninety-first. 
year of her age.” Another states that in 
1828 a woman was clerk in the parish of 
Sudbrooke, near Lincoln, and died in that 
capacity a few years afterwards. A third 
remarks that a woman has long officiated as 
parish clerk at Ickburgh, near Thetford, 
and in 1853 still continued to act in that 
capacity. Another refers to Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary—‘‘ There was at Collump- 
ton, Devon, only a poor wretched ragged 
woman, a female clerk, to show us this 
church. She pays a man for doing the 
duty, while she receives the salary in right 
of her deceased husband.’’ Mr. Herbert L. 
Allen writes that at ‘‘ Misperton, near 
Crewkerne, Somerset, Mary Mounford was 
clerk for more than thirty years. She gave 
up the office about the year 1832.” Simi- 
larly Mrs. Sheldon was clerk at Wheatley, 
in Oxfordshire, in the earlier part of this 
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century ; and the sexton’s mother held the 
like office at Avington, Hungerford, for 
twenty-six years. 

Those who are interested in the question 
of the legality of such appointments should 
consult Prideaux’s ‘‘ Directions to Church 
Wardens,”’ Rex v. Stubbs, 2 T. R. 359, and 
Olive v. Ingram, 2 Strange 1114. 


The office of parish clerk has not infre- 
quently been handed on from father to son 
during a lengthened period. Thus the 
family of Osborn at Bellbroughton, and of 
Rose at Bromsgrove, have supplied heredi- 
tary parish clerks through many generations. 
The Osborns have been tailors since Henry 
VIII.’s time, and can trace their descent 
three centuries further back. The office of 
parish clerk has also been hereditary in the 
parishes of Hope and of Kings Norton, in 
Worcestershire. 


Sextons also seem to have sometimes in-- 


herited their office. ‘lhe Derbyshire Adver- 
tiser contained the following’ obituary no- 
tice :—‘*‘ On January 23, 1854, aged 86, 
Mr. Peter Bramwell, sexton of the Parish 
Church of Chapel-en le-Frith (Derbyshire), 
the deceased served the office of sexton 
forty-three years; Peter Bramwell, his 
father, fifty years ; George Bramwell, his 
grandfather, thirty-eight years; George 
Bramwell, his great grandfather, forty 
years ; and Peter Bramwell, his great-great 


_ grandfather, fifty-two years. Total, two 


hundred and twenty-three years.” 


But to return to the ladies. I find that 
the office of overseer has likewise been held 
by women. Here are a couple of iu- 
stances : 

I am told by the Vicar of Kemsing, Sev- 
enoaks, that Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, a widow 
and tenant farmer, served the office of over- 
seer for the years 1821-1822, and 1822-1823. 
She undertook the office to save the parish 
the expense of a paid collector. She was a 
person of great energy and cleverness, and 
very ably managed the extensive farm of 
which her husband had been tenant. Her 
husband died in 1814, and she herself in 
1867, in her ninety-second year. 

Here is another instance : 

In 1854 Miss Sarah Matilda George was 
nominated at a vestry meeting to be overseer 
of the poor at Mission, Nottinghamshire. 
The late vicar has told me that she was a 
lady of independent means, and used to 
drive about in her carriage to collect the 
rates. She filled the office efficiently. 

Mr. Cripps, in his ‘* Law of the Church 
and Clergy,” states that it has been decided 





that a woman may be chosen for, and exer- 
cise the office of sextoness, and vote in the 
election of one. The reason given by the 
Court in arriving at this decision —notwith- 
standing that it was argued that women 
could not vote for Members of Parliament, 
&c.—was that as this was an office which 
did not concern the public, or the care or 
inspection of the morals of the parishioners, 
there was no reason why women who paid 
the rates should not vote. This was not 
altogether as complimeatary to the gentler 
sex as it might be; but, after our recent 
experiences, it is very touching to learn 
that Members of Parliament are to be looked 
upon as guardians of public morals ! 


Several years ago I asked various intelli- 
gent and generally well-informed friends 
whether they had ever heard of ‘*‘ The Dog- 
Whipper” as a recognised church officer, 
and in every case the reply was in the nega- 
tive. This I did to satisfy myself as to how 
far old Church customs were likely to be 
familiar to the class of persons for whom 
these papers are designed. The result of 
this simple inquiry seemed to justify their 
a plage and publication, as they were 
ikely to contain a record of “‘ things not 
generally known.” 

The ‘‘ Dog-Whipper” in our churches 
was formerly, I take it, pretty nearly as 
regularly appointed an officer as the sexton, 
and in a number of parishes the title is still 
retained. Inthe parish in which I am now 
writing, the official whose duty it is to keep 
order among the boys—troublesome young 
dogs—is known by the elder people as the 
‘“Dog-Whipper.” Five and forty years ago 
an announcement appeared in the Lzeter 
Gazette that Mr. Jonathan Pritchard, in 
the employ of the Rev. Chancellor Martin, 
had been appointed ‘‘ Dog-Whipper” of 
Exeter Cathedral, in the room of Mr. 
Charles Reynolds, deceased, and the Vicar 
of Danby has told me that up to the middle 
of the present century this officer was regu- 
larly on duty in his parish. He always dis- 
played the lash of his whip, which hung out 
of his pocket. The office no longer exists 
there. At Durham and Ripon the ‘* Dog- 
Whipper” was a recognised Cathedral func- 
tionary. 

Our American cousins also had similar 
officials, as will be seen from an entry in 
the vestry book of Shrewsbury Parish, in 
the Diocese of Maryland, which runs as 
follows :— 


“©1725. May 1. Agreed that Thomas Thornton 
shall keep and whip dogs out of the church every 
Sunday till next Easter Monday, and also the 
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cattle from about the church and churchyard, for 
a hundred pounds of tobacco.”’ 

In some parishes what are known as 
** Dog ‘Tongs’? were provided, arranged 
after the fashion of ‘‘ Lazy Tongs” (so- 


called), sometimes used by tradesmen to. 


reach light goods froin their shop windows. 
Thus at the parish church of Llanynys, 
near Denbigh, a pair of these exist which, 
when closed, are about two feet six inches 
long, and would extend to a distance of 
seven or eight feet. The effect in church 
when a dog was gripped by the instrument 
during service must have been interesting. 
The vicar tells me that no one now living 
in the parish remembers their being used. 
If they had been, any one, I should think, 
would have remembered it. 

Those who were at the Church Congress 
at Rhyl last year and visited the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art Exhibition, may remember that a 
pair of wooden dog-tongs formed an item 
“in the loan collection there. They were the 
actual pair of which I have spoken above. 

According to Mr. J. Charles Cox there is 
an instrument of the kind preserved in the 
church of Clynnog-Fawr, in the diocese of 
Bangor. In these the clipping part appears 
to have been furnished with short spikes. 

The same gentleman describes the old 
dog-whipper’s implement, such as was com- 
monly in use, as a whip with a thong about 
three feet long, fastened to a short ash stick 
with a band of twisted leather round the 
handle. An article of this kind is preserved 
in Baslow church, an ancient chapel of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

A friend tells me that at York there is a 
gate called ‘‘ Whip-ma-whop-ma Gate,” 
situated at the east end of St. Crux Church 
where on Whitsun Tuesday (he thinks) 
every passing dog used to be whipped. 
This was in consequence of a certain dog 
having once stolen a portion of the Blessed 
Sacrament at St. Crux. This is a curious 
illustration of the scriptural principle of 
the sins of the fathers being visited on the 
children. 

Money was sometimes bequeathed to en- 
dow the office of dog-whipper. At Barton 
Turf, Norfolk, the parish clerk has the rent 
of three acres of land, called ‘‘ Dog-Whip- 
per’s Land’; and the vicar of Chislet, 
Kent, has sent me the following extract 
from the ‘‘ Benefaction Board” in his 
charch :—‘‘ Ten shillings are to be paid 
yearly to a dog-whipper, charged on an acre 
of marshland belonging to Sir John W. H. 
Brydges.”’ In the parish of Peterchurch, 
in Herefordshire, an acre of land is appro- 
priated to the use of the official who keeps 
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dogs out of church. There is a similar be- 
quest in the parish of Claverley, Salop ; but 
Richard Dovey, who gave the money in 
1659, considered that eight shillings an- 
nually was sufficient to remunerate the offi- 
cial, although, as I understand, he had an 
additional duty to perform, viz., to keep 
people awake during service time. 

People seem charged with being unusually 
drowsy at Wimborne Minster, for the beadles 
(writes C. E. K.) during the reading of 
each lesson, make the circuit of the church, 
crossing the chancel, going down one aisle 
and up the other, carrying short black 
staves which they used to awaken sleepers. 
At Dunchurch a somewhat different imple- 
ment was employed for the same purpose. 
This was a stick shaped like a hay-fork, 
which was fitted on to the sleeper’s neck, 
and it was, no doubt, when well pushed 
home, sufficiently effectual. As recently as 
fifty years ago one of the churchwardens of 
Acton Church, Cheshire, used to walk 
round during service-time with along wand, 
with which he gave a tap on the head to 
any one who seemed to need such a re- 
minder. 

In one parish of which I have an account, 
the arrangement for'waking sleepers was re- 
markably complete. The official who 
walked about the church had a long wand 
with a nob at one end for the men and 
boys, and a fox’s brush at the other, with 
which he tickled the nostrils of the ladies 
whom he happened to find dosing. This 
delicate treatment of the fair sex, even in 
their erring moments, is worthy of all com- 
mendation, but it is easy to picture to one- 
self what the effect of even so tender an 
application was likely to be. 





THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, July 7, 1892. 


I FIND myself under some embarrassment 
in complying with the request of the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT for an article on this 
subject lest I should seem, in an account of 
the early days of the movement, to assume 
any credit for a society which has had as 
distinctly a providential beginning as any 
religious movement in the history of the 
world. Of course the Society began in one 
church and with one pastor. Every organi- 
zation has to start somewhere; but this 
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pastor and this church had as little to do 
with promoting the Christian Endeavor 
cause as the farmer has to do with the 
growth of the seed in the mellow soil of 
spring. 

The seed, to be sure, may fall out of his 
hand. He may even carefully plant it in 
propitious snrroundings. He may water 
and nurture the =— plant, but, after 
all, how little he has to do with its life and 
fruit bearing! ‘lhe seed may sprout and 
mature even though thonghtlessly dropped 
from a careless hand by the roadside, if it 
has life in it. No amount of care or nur- 
ture can cause it to germinate unless God- 
given vitality is within it. So is it with 
the beginnings of religious movements like 
the Christian Endeavor Society. They are 
always as the grain of mustard seed. They 
are often dropped from weak and incom- 
petent hands. Little is expected of them 
at the beginning. They are a rebuke to 
one’s doubts and fears and faithless expec- 
tations. . 

It is also true that the need of this So- 
ciety was felt not only in the heart of one 
pastor, but in the hearts of thousands of 
pastors. The fallow ground was broken up 
for the reception of just such a seed ina 
multitude of churches. Hundreds and 
thousands of Christian workers were wait- 
ing for such a plan, and, as soon as it ap- 

eared in one church, it found a thousand 

indly, pastoral hands ready to transplant 
the living shoot into their own garden. 

The contrast between the beginnings of 
this Society and the advent of some ecclesi- 
astical movements is very striking. No 
Council of the churches called this organi- 
zation into being. No Conference, Assem- 
bly, or Presbytery decided that there ought 
to be a Society of Christian Endeavor. No 
ecclesiastical pressure or denominational 
esprit de corps has ever declared that it 
must have the right of way in our churches. 
In fact, it has made its way against de- 
nominational opposition in some quarters 
and clerical indifference in others. 

In the early days there were very few ex- 
cept the pastors who had tried the Society 
to speak its praises. It was said that it 
would sap the strength of the Charch, that 
it would set off the young over against the 
old in rivalry, that it would form a church 
outside of the Church; and when it was 
proved that it was right within the heart of 
the Church, that it was the Church work- 
ing of its young people, then the pessimist 
exclaimed that it would create a church 
within a Church; and when a brother 
wished to be very emphatic he would drop 


into Latin, and ina deep bass. voice would 
exclaim : ‘‘I fear that it will become an 
Imperium in imperio.” 
ut this society has outlived many infan- 
tile diseases which threatened to carry it 
off. It has increased in power with every 
.month that has gone by during the last 
twelve years. The attitude of the denomi- 
nations for the most part is very different 
from what it was ae a few years ago. 
The organization is evidently coming to be 
understood as never before, and the more 
thoroughly it is understood the more gener- 
ously it is accepted and heartily loved. 

A few days ago I spoke at the seventh 
anniversary of the first society formed in 
one of the largest cities of Massachusetts, 
and was reminded of the fact that when 
that society was established, seven years 
ago, there were only two hundred and fifty 
others in existence in all parts of the world. 
During each of the last four weeks more 
new Societies of Christian Endeavor were 
reported at the office of the United Society 
in Boston than were formed in the first 
four years of the movement. On one of 
these weeks 371 new societies were recorded, 
with nearly 20,000 members, and on another 
the figures were only less by a very few 
than this number. ‘This growth is not con- 
fined to America and Canada, but in Eng- 
land and Australia the -Society seems to be 
striking its roots quite as deeply as in this 
country, even if its growth is not as rapid 
in the Mother Land. A year ago at this 
time there were less than a hundred soci- 
eties in Great Britain. Now there are over 
three hundred, and a most enthusiastic 
national convention has just been held, 
whose thronging crowds could scarcely be 
crowded into two of the largest churches in 
Chester. 

Some English religious papers speak of 
it as one of the most wonderful religious 
conventions that has ever been held in the 
United Kingdom. 

In Australia the growth of the movement 
is no less marked than in this country. 
All the Australian colonies have formed 
Christian Endeavor unions with conven- 
tions that rival those in our own States and 
Territories, while nearly every Evaugelical 
denomination in that great island continent 
has indorsed the principles and methods of 
the Society, and, to a considerable extént, 
adopted its name for the young people of 
their churches. 

The Society has this year been received 
with more than usual cordiality in our own 
country, especially during the spring con- 
ventions, which have made the year memora- 
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ble in religious circles. The General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Protestant Church 
adopted the Society entire, without prefixes 
or suffixes. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, after canvassing the whole field, 
found that there was absolutely no other 


society suggested by any of their presbyte- . 


ries or pastors than the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and it was adopted as their young 
people’s organization. The Disciples of 
Christ, some months ago, substantially took 
the same ground. The Reformed Church 
was one of the first denominations to indorse 
and accept the Society. In the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly of 1892 there was 
no word raised against the organization 
which has now found its way into four- 
fifths, I suppose, of the Presbyterian 
churches, while the cordiality with which 
it has been received by the Congregational- 
ists, Friends, and many of the Evangelical 
Lutherans is well known. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union is 
formed on an inclusive basis, which allows 
equal rights to Christian Endeavor societies 
and encourages their existence and multi- 
plication in Baptist churches throughout 
the country. 

Thus are the indications multiplying in 
all parts of the world that the Society of 
Christian Endeavor is a movement for every 
Church and for every clime, and not simply 
an organization. 

In view of the great Convention at New 
York, when it is expected that at least 
25,000 young people will come together, it 
may be of interest to give a hitherto un- 
written chapter concerning Christian En- 
deavor conventions of the past. 

‘The first society was formed in Williston 
Church, Portland, Me., February 2d, 1881. 
The second Society in Newburyport, Mass., 
in October of the same year. By the fol- 
lowing June (1882) some five or six societies 
had been formed so far as were known, and 
true to the instincts which have since 
guided them a Convention of Christian En- 
deavor Societies was called to meet in Wil- 
liston Church. It can easily be imagined 
that it was a comparatively small and in- 
conspicuous convention. It was not with- 
out its prophecy, however, of future great- 
ness, though it was looked upon as a re- 
markable fact that one delegate cared to 
come from a Maine town nearly fifty miles 
away. ‘The account in a local newspaper 
glowed with hope and prophecy rather than 
any great results that could be recorded of 
that first convention, which perhaps half 
filled an ordinary sized church. The second 
Convention was held in the old Second 
Parish Church of Portland, Me., and was 
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scarcely more important though somewhat 
more largely attended than the first. The 
third Convention, in 1884, was held in the 
Kirk St. church, in Lowell, of which the 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, who has from the beginning been 
an earnest friend of the movement was then 
the pastor. This convention was about the 
size of an ordinary local conference or pres- 
bytery, and the fact that one young man 
ventured from the far-off regions of the 
Nutmeg State, attracted by his interest in 
the Christian Endeavor movement, was com- 
mented upon as a remarkable fact. 

The Convention of 1885 was held near 
Old Orchard Beach, under the soughing 
pine boughs of a summer. encampment. 
By this time Christian Endeavor had crossed 
the Mississippi, and one delegate from St. 
Louis appeared upon the scenes. This 
convention gave still larger promise of 
greater things in the future ; but it was not 
until the two conventions in Saratoga in 
1886 and ’87 that the Society became wor- 
thy of the name as a national movement. 
At the latter convention something like 
2,000 young people with their pastors were 
present, and a decided impression was made 
upon the religious public by the sight of 
these enthusiastic, whole-souled, unselfish 
young people gathered together in a great 
summer resort, not to witness the races or 
to quaff the water, but for a draught at the 
spiritual fountain which jhas always been 
opened at these great meetings. The Con- 
vention of 1888 was held in Chicago, and 
Battery D was crowded with 5,000 earnest 
young souls, who carried the blessed con- 
tagion of Christian Endeavor ‘everywhere 
throughout the land. This was really the 
first of the great mass meetings. This con- 
vention was repeated in Philadelphia in 
1889 with 7.000 in attendance, and in St. 
Louis in 1890 with 2,000 added to the 
swelling hosts, and which found its climax 
last year at Minneapolis when 14,000 came 
together for the inspiration and fellowship 
of the Convention. 

In the space assigned me it is possible to 


do little more than give a list of these meet-’ 


ings and some estimate of the ry | 
thousands, but poor and inadequate indee 

is any such description of such a conven- 
tion. What an inspiring thought is it to 
remember that more than a score of thou- 
sand of young men and women from every 
State, Territory and Province in the United 
States and Canada, from England, India, 
Africa and China will come together at the 
Eleventh International Convention, which 
is now close upon us, for a spiritual and 
religious purpose! What else could sum- 
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mon these hosts? What other bugle call 
could they hear from Nova Scotia to Ore- 
gon, from Manitoba to Texas? What 
dramatic company or opera troupe, what 
baseball combination or political convention 
could draw them together? What else 
would induce them to spend their money, 
to give up their precious days of vacation, 
as many of them will? Not the excursion 
which will bring them to the hall of meet- 
ing, not the social good-fellowship of the 
excursion, not the eloquent speeches or dis- 
tinguished orators of the convention can 
account for this throng. Nothing but the 
attractive power of the religion of Christ 
can adequately explain it. There is no 
such magnet in all the world as the Cross. 
There is nothing that can compete with a 
spiritual prayer-meeting in “‘ drawing pow- 
er’; for in the prayer-meeting with its 
pledge, and in the consecration meeting 
with its solemn vows, is found the heart of 
the Christian Endeavor movement. This 
is not simply a gathering of young people’s 
societies. It is not merely a youthful evan- 
gelical alliance. It is a company of young 
men and women who have taken the same 
vows, who believe in the same methods, 
and whose one outward bond is the common 
name Christian Endeavor. 

If the Convention of 1892 accomplishes 
no other purpose, it will be an object lesson 
to the religious world and the world of 


- scoffers alike that the simple Gospel of 


Jesus Christ is not losing its power, that it 
never had so secure and triumphant a place 
in the hearts of the young as to-day, and 
that the future of the Church is safe when 
such young men and women as will assemble 
in Madison Square Garden, with quick 
brains, warm hearts and ready hands are 
devoting themselves so entirely to the one 
Master, finding in his service the spiritual 
fellowship that they desire. In view of 
such interdenominational conventions, only 
made possible by some such practical fel- 
lowship, shall we not pray that this brother- 
hood may remain intact and may not suffer 
from sectarian aggression or exclusiveness ? 
Boston, Mass. 


THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


BY JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D., EDITOR OF 
‘<THE EPWORTH HERALD.” 


From The Independent (Und ), New York, July 7, 1892. 





THE Epworth League is the official young 
people’s society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is a little more than three 


ears old. From the first, its growth has 

en remarkable. There are now between 
eight and nine thousand local organiza- 
tions, called chapters; with a total member- 
ship of nearly 500,000. This includes or- 
ganizations in the United States and in 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, India, China, Japan 
and other countries where the Methodist 
bo Church has established missions. 
The movement has spread to other branches 
of the Methodist family. The League has 
become the official young people’s society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and of the Methodist Church in Canada. 
Some chapters have been quite recently or- 
ganized in the Wesleyan churches of Eng- 
land. The ratio of growth is about as large 
at present as at any time during the past 
three years, and the time is not distant 
when Epworth Leagues will be organized as 
universally in the Methodist churches as 
are Methodist Sunday-schools. At the re- 
cent General Conference the League was 
adopted as the regular society of the Church. 
It now becomes the duty of the pastors to 
organize and maintain, wherever possible, 
chapters of the League, and presiding elders 
are expected to inquire regularly as to the 
condition of the organization. The presi- 
dent of the chapter is an ex-officio member 
of the quarterly and district conferences, 
after he has been formally approved by the 
former. Arrangements will be made to 
gather all important League statistics for 
publication in the Annual Conference min- 
utes. The action of the General Confer- 
ence ingrafts the society into the organic 
structure of the Church, and will surely 
add strength and efficiency to the organiza- 
tion. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
the Epworth League is the first organized 
movement in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the religious culture of her 
young people. Local societies of one kind 
and another have been conducted in our 
churches for half a century. At the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1876, provision was first 
made for the organization of a general de- 
nominational society called the Lyceum. 
It aimed chiefly to develop the young peo- 
ple on their intellectual side. Following 
came the Oxford League. Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, a man marvelously fertile in ex- 
pedients, was its father. The general aims 
of this new organization were similar to 
those of the Holy Club from which it de- 
rived its name. These were: 1, The more 
careful study of the Word of God ; 2, the 
study of literature ; 3, the increase of per- 
sonal piety ; 4, the training of its members 
in works of mercy and help. About the 
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same time the Young People’s Methodist 
Alliance was formed, a society which placed 
emphasis upon the higher Christian life 
and evangelistic work. Subsequently came 
the Young People’s Christian League, the 
Methodist — People’s Union, and the 
Young People’s Methodist Alliance. Each 
of these five general societies was received 
with marked favor by portions of the 
Church, and two or three of them grew 
with notable rapidity. It was soon felt, 
however, that such a division of effort 
among the young yo of the Church was 
most unwise, and after considerable ani- 
mated correspondence a conference of the 
leaders of the various organizations was ar- 
ranged. This conference was held at Cleve- 
land, O., on the fourteenth day of May, 


1889, and before its adjournment on the. 


night of the fifteenth organic union had 
been effected. The result of the union was 
the birth of the Epworth League. It 
should be noted that the League was formed 
out of general societies which had existed 
in the Church for some time, and not, as 
some persons have ie raat claimed, to 
imitate or compete with other young peo- 
ple’s societies. It should be remembered, 
also, that each of the societies mentioned 
was a denominational society, and it would 
not have been possible to reorganize any 
one of them upon an inter-denominational 
basis. Another thing should be empha- 
sized, t.e.: the working plans of the Ep- 
worth League were taken from the Meth 
odist Episcopal societies which went into the 
union, and none were copied from any so- 
ciety outside of our Church. 

~ It will be impossible to compress into the 
narrow limits of this article anything like 
an adequate account of the working plans 
of the League. A mere outline must suf- 
fice. The srceer object of the organiza- 
tion, as expressed in its Constitution, is 
**to promote intelligent and vital piety in 
the young members and friends of the 
Church, to aid them in the attainment of 
heart purity and in constant growth in 
grace, and to train them in works of mercy 
and help.” The General League is gov- 
erned by a board of control of twenty-nine 
members, fifteen of whom are appointed by 
the bishops, and fourteen are elected by the 
young ree in the General Conference 
districts. ‘The general officers are a presi- 
dent, who shall be a bishop, four vice presi- 
dents, two of whom are laymen, an editor, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. These officers 
compose the general cabinet, or executive 
committee. ‘The central office is located at 
Chicago.. The Epworth Herald, published 


at Chicago, is the official organ of the 
league, and though it is only a little more 
than two years old, it has already reached a 
paid weekly circulation of 66,000 copies. 

In the local chapter, there are six general 
departments of work—viz.: Christian work, 
Mercy and Help, Literary work, Entertain- 
ment, Correspondence and Finance. The 
officers consist of a president, four vice- 
presidents, a secretary and treasurer. The 
diagram on the opposite page, familiarly call- 
ed the ‘‘ Epworth wheel,” gives a good idea 
of the activities carried forward under the 
various divisions of work. 

There are two classes of members, active 
and associate. Only active members are 
eligible to office. Here is the pledge : 


‘*T will earnestly seek for myself, and do what 
I can to help others attain, the highest New Testa- 
ment standard of experience and life. I will ab- 
stain from all those forms of worldly amusement 
forbidden by the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and I will attend, so far as possible, 
the religious meetings of the Chapter and the 
Church and take some active part in them.” 


The motto of the League is “‘ Look up ; 
Lift up.”” This indicates its real spirit and 
aim. Look up to Christ for salvation and 
help ; lift up humanity. There is a second 
motto which has become a universal favor- 
ite, a ringing sentence which once dropped 
from the lips of the sainted Bishop Simp- 
son: ‘* We live to make our own Church a 
power in the land, while*.we live to love 
every other Church that exalts our Christ.” 
We also have a badge which is proudly worn 
by young Methodists in all parts of the 
world. 

The Epworth League is denominational. 
That we regard as one of its best features. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is a con- 
nectional Church. The plans which would 
suit a Church having a Congregational 
form of government could be made to fit 
ours. The League is a vital part of our 
connectional machinery, just as is the 
class-meeting, the love feast and the quar- 
terly conference. No society constructed 
upon an independent basis, no matter how 
perfect, officered by persons outside our 
communion, and furnishing literature of an 
undenominational character could be made 
permanently operative in Methodism. But 
we believe in the broadest fraternal fellow- 
ship, and in the most practical kinds of co- 
operation. Our conviction is, however, 
that these most desirable things can best be 
secured through denominational organiza- 
tion. Our churches are denominational. 
Our Sunday-schools are denominational. 
Why make an exception of our young peo- 
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ple’s societies? The spirit of fellowship 
and co-operation is growing among the 
churches and schools; why should it not 
grow blessedly among denominational youn 
people’s societies? As the Evangelica 
Alliance has become the means of drawing 
the Churches closer together and of pro- 
moting true inter-denominational helpful-- 
ness, so I believe an Alliance, including the 
young people’s societies of all the denomi- 
nations, could easily be formed which would 
unify and direct in a most blessed fashion 
the activities of young Christians. I be- 
lieve such a consummation is near at hand. 
In the meantime the Epworth League prays 
for blessings on the Christian Endeavor 
Society and all other organizations of Chris- 
tian young people. 

Many happy results have followed the or- 
ganization of the Epworth League. ‘The 
blessings which have come to the churches 
through its instrumentality cannot be meas- 
ured. Our bishops, general secretaries, 

residing elders and pastors are enthusiastic 
in their praise. The young people them- 
selves are more than delighted. Denomina- 
tional loyalty has been promoted, the Good 
Samaritan side of the Christian life has 
been emphasized, the perplexing amusement 
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question has been lurgely solved, interest in 
the systematic study of the English Bible 
and other upbuilding literature has been 
greatly stimulated, and, best of all, a most 
potent evangelistic force has been called 
into action. Hundreds of souls have been 
converted and brought into the Church 
through the agency of our consecrated young 
— How glorious it is to see the young 

osts move on and up! 

CuicaGco, ILL. 


SAINT ANDREW’S BROTHERHOOD. 


BY THE RT. REV. N. 8S. RULISON, D.D., 
BISHOP OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, July 7, 1892. 


Notuine has been more remarkable in 
the spiritual renaissance of the Church of 
England, during the last fifty years, than 
the awakening of laymen and women to the 
sense of their responsibility for the use of 
their personal influence. 

No one who has not studied the history 
of what even Mr. Spurgeon called ‘‘ the 
revival of the English Church” knows how 
great that awakening has been. 
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Out of it (and especially during the last 
quarter of a century) have sprung the 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, deaconess houses, 
guilds and lay helpers’ associations that are 
so numerous, famous and successful in the 
Mother Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has in- 
herited her mother’s blood and _ blessing, 
and if in time past some thought her too 
slow to recognize changed relations and 
front new conditions and questions, no one 
who has followed her recent history thinks 
so now. For to-day there is no Church 
that shows more courage or practical wis- 
dom in the presence of dangers that menace 
our city and national life, or that is in 
closer or more sensitive touch with the best 
thought and work of Christian men for the 
relief of suffering and the abolition of evil. 
And whatever may be said about her slow- 
ness as a Student, it must be confessed that 
at least (if at last) she has thoroughly 
learned the wisdom of adapting herself to 
the genius of the people and the spirit of 
its institutions among whom and which she 
is placed ; the grandeur and inspiration of 
the sense of personal responsibility for the 
doing of God’s work ; the value of youth 
with its visions, enthusiasm, energy and 
attractive power; and the foolishness of 
fearing that a large and free exercise of the 
Priesthood of the Laity will tend toward 
irreverence and the development of hysteri- 
cal religion, fanaticism and vulgarity. 

One of the causes and results of this new 
life is ‘* The Brotherhood of St. Andrew.” 
It seemed a little society at first, and no one 
thought it would spread beyond the boun- 
daries of the parish in which it was formed. 

But as ‘‘all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels’’ come from God, so especially was the 
thought of this Brotherhood that came to 
Mr. James L. Houghteling, a teacher of a 
young men’s Bible-class in St. James 
Church, Chicago, born of God, and has 
been blessed by Him. It was in November, 
1883, that Mr. Houghteling organized the 
Brotherhood for his own parish, and in Oc- 
tober, 1886, all the parochial organizations 
that had been formed on this model organ- 
ized the General Brotherhood of Saint An- 
drew. 

Its founder learned by his own experi- 
ence and his observation of other Christians 
that, as a rule, one grows toward the ‘‘ per- 
fect man” in Christ just in the proportion 
that he puts his heart into his work and 
goes outside of self to do something for 
others. The young men who acted on this 
thought soon found that the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom within their characters 
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was simultaneous with its extension among 
their brothers, and so they put into the 
Constitution of the Society the following 
article : 

‘*The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew is the spread of Christ’s kingdom among 
young men, and to this end every man desiring to 
become a member thereof must pledge himself to 
obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he 
shall be a member. These Rules are two: The 
Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The Rule 
of Prayer is to pray daily for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom among young men and for God’s blessing 
upon the labors of the Brotherhood. The Rule of 
Service is to make an earnest effort each week to 
bring at least one young man within hearing of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the ser- 
vices of the Church and in young men’s Bible- 
classes.’’— Art. 1, Sec. 1, ‘‘ Constitution.” 


The Rules are very simple and very spir- 
itual, and because they are they have been 
objected to by many who would like to turn 
the Brotherhood into a debating society or 
a social club ; but the Brotherhood was not 
organized for the purpose of amusing peo- 
ple through the giving of oyster suppers 
and private theatricals and opéra bouffe. 
Very likely its growth would have been 
more rapid if it had gone into the ‘‘ show 
business” ; but it has steadily refused to be 
turned aside from its original purpose ; it 
has steadily continued to transact the Lord’s 
business, and it has steadily grown in num- 
bers and power. 

The Brotherhood has to-day more than 
ten thousand members in this country, and 
is spreading into the Church of England 
and her provinces in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and in the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. 

It works in and for that branch of the 
Catholic Church which we call the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and only by the ap- 
proval and under the leadership of the 
clergy. The parochial chapels are inde- 
pendent of each other in local matters, but 
are bound together in general work and 
obligations. 

Each year a convention is held, to which 
each chapter is entitled to send representa- 
tives. This convention elects a council, 
which is charged with the ‘*‘ executive direc- 
tion of the general organization.” The 
Brotherhood has an official organ called the 
Saint Andrew’s Cross, which has a paid 
circulation of nearly one hundred thousand 
copies, and which is intended to help all 
the interests of the Brotherhood. 

The simplicity of its machinery has had 
much to do with its success ; and its broad- 
minded view of individual liberty and its 
clear recognition of the many-sidedness of 
truth and of men, has kept it free from in- 
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ternal dissensions and the wretched partisan- 
ship of ecclesiastical politics. 

For this latter there is not much taste 
nor time with men who are really at work 
in Christ’s kingdom. And the Brother- 
hood is a company of workers, in such ways 
as the following: inviting men to attend 
church, visiting young men in their homes, 
acting as lay readers, assisting in gen- 
eral parish work, in Sunday-schools and 
missions, visiting sick and poor, hospitals 
and prisons, taking charge of reading rooms, 
assisting church choirs and parish papers, 
and in a hundred other ways suggested by 
circumstances. 

The organization has been recognized by 
the Committee on the State of the Church, 
appointed by the General Convention, and 
nearly all the bishops have given it their 
official recognition and blessing. It is a 
society existing within a Church that con- 
siders herself much more than a society, 
and is not too indulgent toward self-ap- 
pointed organizations ; and yet its subordi- 
nation is so perfect, its spirit is so loyal, its 
methods are so wise, and its purpose is so 
divine, that we are all coming to love it 
more and more ; and some among us think 
we see 1n it a divinely appointed instrumen- 
tality for quickening the spiritual life of 
our Church people, kindling their enthusi- 
asm, creating among them a better esprit 
de corps, and rousing broad-brained and 
free-willed men to a keen realization of the 
meaning of their manhood and the obliga- 
tions of their baptism, that ‘‘ representeth 
unto us our profession, whichis to follow 
the example of our Saviour Christ and to 
be made like unto him.” 

SoutH BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


THE TROUBLES IN UGANDA. 


BY GEORGE 8S. MACKENZIE. 
From The Fortnightly Review (London), July, 1892. 


‘*THE Pearl of Africa,” as Uganda has 
been aptly named by Mr. Stanley, who visit- 
ed the country when it was still a great 
kingdom, was first brought to notice in Eu- 
rope by the celebrated travellers Speke and 
Grant. Mtesa was king when the country 
was discovered, and during his reign this 
pagan nation first came in contact with the 
civilisation and Christianity of the West. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley’s famous appeal was 
answered by the arrival in Uganda of the 
first missionaries (Protestants) who, on the 
pressing request of Mtesa, were sent out by 
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our Church Missionary Society in July, 
1877. Nearly two years later, these were 
followed by French missionaries (Roman 
Catholics). Two priests arrived in the 
country in 1879, nor was their stay con- 
tinuous. It may be noted by the way that, 
discouraged by the prospects, they subse- 
quently withdrew from the kingdom for 
two years, and only re-entered Uganda in 
1885, prompted thereto by the success which 
had attended the perseverance of the Prot- 
estant missionaries. This intrusion of a 
rival Church into a field already occupied, 
while so many unappropriated areas were 
still available in every direction, was little 
calculated to produce good results either for 
Christianity or upon a people awakening 
out of the profoundest and most cruel dark- 
ness, and subjected to this double-barrelled 
discharge of doctrine. The very manner 
in which the Roman Catholic element was 
introduced was in itself the occasion of bit- 
terness, and was far from reassuring those 
native minds otherwise well disposed to ac- 
cept the teachings of Christianity. Mackay 
describes the scene that took place (Mackay 
in Uganda, pp. 120-123) when the French 
priests, on being introduced at the Court, 
refused to join in the religious service al- 
ready established by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries :— 


‘** Mtesa, in his abrupt style, said to Toli: ‘ Ask 
the Frenchmen if they believe in Jesus Christ, why 
they don’t kneel down with us when we worship 
Him every Sabbath! Don’t they worship Him?’ 
M. Lourdel was spokesman. He became all at 
once very excited, and said: ‘ We do not join in 
that religion because it is not true ; we do not know 
that book (the Bible) because it is a book of lies. 
If we joined in that it would mean that we were 
not Catholics, but Protestants, who have rejected 
the truth. For hundreds of years they were with 
us, but now they believe and teach only lies.’ ”’ 


Mackay, as he tells us— 


‘* Tried to smooth the matter by saying that we 
had one belief in many things—one God, one 
Saviour, one Bible, one Heaven, and one law of 
life. Butmy friend would have no terms of peace. 
‘ There was one truth, and he came to teach that, 
and we were liars.’ I listened calmly to all,’’ says 
poor Mackay, ‘‘and never replied to the padre. 
Only when the King asked me to speak I quietly 
told him how the ‘truth’ stood. I said that he 
should first hear more of the doctrines of the 
Frenchmen, and I had little fear of a man of his 
intelligence being able to come to a right decision. 
Never did I hear the word mvwongo (liar) so fre- 
quently used.” 


Such was the inauguration of Roman 
Catholicism in Uganda, an inauguration 
which sufficiently demonstrated the spirit 
in which the French priests intruded them- 
selves on the field of labour already occu- 
pied by the British missionaries. 
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Mwanga succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, Mtesa. The Italian 
traveller and companion of Emin, Major 
Casati, whose words I quote as the state- 
ments of a wholly unprejudiced witness, 
states (Zen Years in Equatoria, vol. ii., p. 
274) that Mwanga— 


““Tnaugurated his reign by persecuting the neo- 
phytes of the British missionaries. The peace,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ the benefits of which were enjoyed 
during the last ten years of Mtesa’s government, 
was abruptly disturbed ; Mwanga condemned hun- 
dreds of people to be burned alive, and spread ter- 
ror and desolation over his country. Mr. Mackay, 
the chief of the British mission, was soon pointed 
out by the Arabs as an enemy of the King and 
kingdom, and suffered odious vexations and ill- 
treatment. He was exiled, but arrested shortly 
afterwards as a runaway.” 


These, it may be observed, were the days 
when the Arab slave-traders in Uganda, 
who had already acquired considerable influ- 
ence, and aimed at obtaining supreme 
power, had declared war against the mis- 
sionaries and everything calculated to fur- 
ther the influence of Europeans, and so in- 
terfere with their monopoly of trade, or 
expose their connection with the slave busi- 
ness. It was owing to the hostile vigilance 
and power of those Arabs that communica- 
tions to or from Emin Pasha had become 
impossible when Mr. Stanley started on his 
last expedition. 


“* The Zanzibar Mohammedans,”’ continues Major 
Casati, ‘‘ did not stop their nefarious persecution, 
and obtained from the insane king the expulsion 
of all missionaries, either of the Catholic or Prot- 
estant Church ; and their audacity went so far as 
to suggest to the King that he should eradicate and 
extinguish in blood the dawning idea of Christian- 
ad existing amongst the various castes of the popu- 
ation.”’ 


The following description of the cruelties 
perpetrated at these times is extracted from 
a letter from the late Mr. A. M. Mackay, 
dated Buganda, 26th June, 1886, and pub- 
lished in the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer : — 


“*Tt is now a full month since the bloody perse- 
cution of native Christians began. Those who 
were at the capital and best known were, of 
course, first arrested. About a dozen were butch- 
ered at once. Several were mutilated (Asiatic man- 
ner) afterwards ; many were speared or otherwise 
killed in the endeavour to capture them in various 
parts of the country while thirty-two were burnt 
alive in one huge pyre after having been kept pris- 
oners over a week. 

‘Let some of our friends at home fancy them- 
selves exchanging places with us, and see their 
friends, with whom they yesterday talked and ate, 
and prayed, to-day ruthlessly seized and hacked to 

ieces almost before their eyes, and their members 
left lying to decay by the roadside so as to produce 
an abominable stench fur days. No such realisa 
tion is, I fear, possible in England ; at any rate no 
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such realisation exists, otherwise mighty efforts 
would be made, further than a passing sigh, to put 


a stop to such a monstrous state of things, however. 


distant. At this moment I recall vividly the voice 
and face of a man who came here almost daily. 

‘* The executioners suddenly appeared before his 
house to arrest him, but were afraid to enter. At 
the time he was engaged in holding prayers with 
several lads. These bolted through the thin reed 
wall of the house and escaped. One alone re- 
mained with him. ‘Do not be afraid that I will 
shoot you,’ cried the Christian ; ‘ come in and take 
me.’ They bound him and took him, as also the 
friend with him, before the king. ‘Do you read ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Take him and roast him,’ was the sum- 
mary sentence. Roberto was kept a few days in 
the stocks, and then an arm cut off and roasted be- 
fore his eyes. Next a leg was severed, and that 
also burnt. How much further the torture went I 
do not know ; I only know that what was left of 
the man was committed also to the flames.’’ 


The king thereafter took alarm at the 
new power into whose hands he had allowed 
himseif to be drawn, and ‘‘ promised the 
Arabs friendship and protection, but, in the 
meantime, secretly plotted against them, 
and was forsaken by all.” 

In September, 1888, occurred the first of 
that series of revolutions in Uganda which 
have since devastated what had been up to 
this time, perhaps, the most promising and 

owerful African monarchy. ‘The Arab or 
Mohammedan party, distrustful of Mwanga, 
formed an alliance with the Christians 
against him. The former, as well as the 
latter, had been making converts from 
Paganism, and the neophytes of both were 
known by the name of ‘* Readers.” They 
discovered a plot of Mwanga’s to rid him- 
self of the ‘‘ Readers” of both faiths, and, 
turning their arms upon him, expelled him 
from the country, and placed his brother 
Kiwewa on the throne. The principal offi- 
ces of the State were then divided between 
the Christians and Mohammedans. This 
state of things, however, lasted only a 
month. The Mohammedans proceeded at 
once to deprive the Christians of their 
offices, and drove them and their missiona- 
ries out of the country. Later on, Kiwewa 
was deposed for refusing to become a Mo- 
hammedan, and a third brother, Kalema, 
placed on the throne. 

** Meanwhile,” says Major Casati (vol. 
ii., p. 275)— 

** Mwanga, with a few of his household, repaired 
to Usukuma, where he begged protection from the 
missionaries ; and the murderer of Hannington, the 
ferocious persecutor of Christians, the Nero of 
Uganda, was pompously christened at the Catholic 


Mission, and, if not praised, was certainly protect- 
ed and forgiven.’’ 


Before seeking the protection of the 
Roman Catholic priests, the fugitive king 
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had made abject appeals to the Protestant 
missionaries to receive him, but, remember- 
ing his bloodthirsty persecution of the Chris- 
tians, and his treacherous character, they 
refused to have anything to do with him. 
When, however, by the assistance of the 
Christians, he recovered his throne in 1889, 
the Protestants acknowledged him as king, 
and returned, along with the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries, to resume their work in 
Uganda. 

From this period the French priests have 
maintained an easy ascendency over the 
mind of Mwanga. His suspicious nature 
readily imbibed the idea that the British 
were but waiting their opportunity to get 
him into their power to avenge the dastard- 
ly and cruel murder of Bishop Hannington. 
It was under these circumstances that the 
British East Africa Company first came in 
contact with Uganda and inaugurated that 
action in the lake region for the establish- 
ment of British influence which the pressure 
of events not even remotely anticipated by 
its founders compelled it to undertake. 
When Mwanga was endeavouring to make 
headway against the Arabs for the recovery 
of his kingdom he heard of the presence, on 
the north-eastern side of the lake, of a large 
caravan belonging to the British East Africa 
Company. ‘This caravan was in charge of 
Mr. F. J. Jackson, who had been sent into 
the interior in the previous year for the pur- 
pose of exploring the country and of con- 
cluding friendly relations with the chiefs 
and tribes inland, but without any special 
reference to Uganda. 

It may at this point be convenient to nar- 
rate the course of events which compelled 
the Imperial British East Africa Company 
to depart so far from its original plans as to 
enter upon the patriotic but costly enter- 
prise of securing to British influence Uganda 
and the other lake regions commanding the 
sources of the Nile. 

The Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany was formed, as the preamble to its 
charter states, ‘‘ with the view of promot- 
ing trade, commerce, and good government” 
in that part of East Africa reserved to Brit- 
ish influence, and primarily in that portion 
of the dominions of the Sultanate of Zanzi- 
bar which had been granted to it by conces- 
sion, and beyond which the Company’s 
operations were meant to extend gradually 
and tentatively into the interior in the ordi- 
nary course of development. 

During the first two years of its existence, 
however, the general objects of the Com- 
pany were thrown into abeyance, and its 
resources pre-occupied in endeavouring to 


counteract the designs of foreign rivals to 
cireumscribe the limits of the British 
sphere ; and, but for the energetic action 
of the Company, the result would have been 
not only to confine British influence to the 
narrow strip of coast comprised between the 
Umbe and Tana Rivers, but to bar access to 
the region of the lakes and the sources of 
the Nile. To this end more particularly 
was directed the mission of Dr. Carl Peters, 
organized ostensibly for the relief of Emin 
Pasha, then known to be on his way down 
to the coast with Mr. Stanley. Following 
the course of the Tanaand passing through 
the recognized sphere of British influence. 
Dr. Peters not only imposed treaties upon 
the tribes he encountered, distributing 
amongst them German flags, whilst he 
pulled down the British ensign wherever it 
had been previously hoisted by the Com- 
pany’s officers, but openly tore up the papers 
which certitied the protection due to the 
treaties already concluded between the 
chiefs and the British. In the end Uganda 
proved to be the real aim of Dr. Peters’ ex- 
pedition, but a report of his death having 
been assiduously put into circulation, it was 
not till the spring of 1890 that he was heard 
of as having arrived at the Victoria Nyanza. 

Coincidently with this movement Emin 
Pasha, who, on his arrival at the coast, had 
consented to enter the service of the Ger- 
man Administration, was appointed to lead 
a strong expedition to the lake district. 
These evidences of co-operative design did 
not fail to arouse public feeling in England, 
and the supposed inaction of the British 
Company in permitting our national inter- 
ests to be jeopardized was sharply criticised 

“in the London press. 

The German Government had by this 
time practically assumed the administrative 
functions of the German Company, and the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, 
while anxiously watching the course of 
events, was disposed to attach less impor- 
tance to the acts of private adventurers, 
whose proceedings that Government had 
formally repudiated. Relying upon the 
terms of the agreement of July, 1887, 
which were that— 


‘* England would leave Germany a free hand for 
the future in the territories south of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake, and without interfering with the 
territories lying to the east of Lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa at the back of the German Protec- 
torate, would confine herself to opening up the ter- 
ritories lying to the north of the agreed line,”’ 


the Imperial British East Africa Company 
assumed that Uganda lay within the British 
sphere, and was therefore safe against en- 








croachments from without. This interpre- 
tation of the agreement was found, how- 
ever, not to conform to the views of the 
British Foreign Office as to what was neces- 
sary in order to “‘ secure paramount influ- 
ence in Uganda.” The Directors were thus 
forced to take action, and Captain Lugard, 
then surveying the Sabaki district, was 
promptly ordered to proceed to Uganda to 
establish British influence in that country. 
Meanwhile the caravan under Mr. Jackson, 
previously mentioned, having reached Kavi- 
rondo on 7th November, 1889, met, while 
at Qua Sundu, a messenger with letters 
from Mwanga, King of Uganda, and from 
the missionaries, imploring the Company to 
come to their assistance. Mr. Jackson then 
had no intention of entering that country ; 
on the contrary, he had received explicit 
instructions to avoid Uganda or its de- 
pendencies, and to refrain from interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of the district, 

wing to representations made by the 
French Government urgently deprecating 
the passage of Stanley’s Relief Expedition 
through that country, lest, as it was then 
said, the approach of a force under Euro- 
peans should jeopardise the lives of the mis- 
sionaries by producing the impression in the 
King’s mind that it was intended by Eng- 
land, if not to conquer the country, to 
avenge the murder of Bishop Hannington. 
Mr. Jackson, therefore, in the first instance 
declined to accede to the King’s request, 
but sent him the Company’s flag, the ac- 
ceptance of which would be the sign of his 
placing himself and his kingdom under the 
protection of the Company. Thus matters 
were allowed to rest until Mr. Jackson’s re- 
turn from a further expedition to the north. 
Learning then that Dr. Peters, after raising 
the German flag at Kavirondo, had gone on 
to Uganda, and having meanwhile received 
a written intimation from Mwanga accept- 
ing the flag, Mr. Jackson considered that 
the time and the occasion had arrived for 
entering into personal relations with the 
king. 

On arrival at Uganda he found Mwanga 
had again fallen under the ascendency of 
the French priests, who had assisted Dr. 
Peters in his anti-English intrigues, and 
that it was impossible to treat with him as 
a free agent. Mr. Jackson’s first act in 
Uganda was to make it publicly known that 
the policy of the Company was one of 
strict impartiality as regarded all reiigious 
sects. He explained again and again ‘* that 
the Company would treat all parties alike, 
and make no distinction between Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, heathens, or Moham- 
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medans.” On the other hand, it was clear- 
ly seen then that the object the French 
priests had in view was political supremacy, 
to the exclusion of all other influence. It 
may be recalled how Cardinal Lavigerie, the 
head of the Uganda French Mission, made 
an attempt in March, 1890, to persuade the 
Brussels Anti Slavery Conference to declare 
the neutrality of Uganda. The negotiations 
between Great Britain and Germany for the 
delimitation of their spheres of influence 
were then in progress, and justified the pre- 
sumption that Uganda would be assigned 
to the former. This was, however, the very 
result’ which the Cardinal was most anxious 
to prevent. The Brussels Conference 
ignored all such proposals as being totally 
outside its province. It is a somewhat re- 
markable coincidence that the attitude and 
policy of the French in Uganda were in 
exact correspondence with the views of their 
superior. It was thus obvious, Mr. Jack- 
son’s report shows, that Pére Lourdel and 
the Roman Catholic chiefs made a dead set 
against the King signing a treaty in any 
form with the British Company. It was 
thus equally plain that the King had been 
induced to resign his destinies into the 
hands of the French party. 

Pére Lourdel died while Mr. Jackson was 
in Uganda, and was succeeded by Pére 
Lombard, who, of the two, exercised the 
greater influence over the King, having 
been Mwanga’s teacher at Bukumbi. 

The following extract from Mr. Jackson’s 
report is a remarkable forecast of events 
which have since occurred :— 


‘*Pére Lombard is said to have more influence 
with the King than Pére Lourdel had, and should 
he be opposed to the country falling under the rule 
of the Company he may incite the Roman Catholics 
to fight the Protestants at any moment.”’ 


While the French priests thus persisted 
in striving to control the political situation, 
and regulate the affairs of general adminis- 
tration, the attitude and objects of the 
Protestant missionaries are indicated by 
Bishop Tucker, who arrived on the scene 
at this juncture, and who wrote to H.M.’s 
Consul-General on September 14, 1890 :— 
** We ask not and desire not a position of 
dominating influence, but we do ask free- 
dom to worship God as we think best, and 
to teach as we please; and this I fear we 
shall not get if Rome rules in Uganda.” 

In order to ascertain the true position of 
affairs, and the right of European influence, 
Mwanga and the Roman Catholics decided 
that agents should accompany Mr. Jackson 
to the coast, to be themselves informed by 





the British, German, and French Consuls- 
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General at Zanzibar, to which nationality 
the affairs of Uganda were relegated. 

On Mr. Jacksen’s departure, Mr. Gedge 
became the representative of the Company 
in Uganda. Whilst awaiting instructions 
from the coast, he journeyed to the south 
end of the lake, where he met Emin Pasha 
as a German official en route for Uganda 
with Dr. Peters’ treaty in his pocket. The 
Pasha’s intentions being frustrated by the 
receipt of official information from the Ger- 
man Administration at the coast of the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
July 1, 1890, which included Uganda within 


the British sphere, he informed Mr. Gedge, 


and loyally acted up to the terms of that 
treaty. Emin further willingly co-operated 
with Mr. Gedge in measures to stop the im- 
ortation of gunpowder and guns into 

ganda, a traffic in which the French 
priests at Bukumbi, with the sanction of 
their superior, Mgr. Hirth, acted as the 
agents of Mwanga and the Catholic party. 
It is worthy of note that as soon as the 
French priests found themselves prevented 
by the British and German officials from 
carrying on trade in guns and gunpowder 
in Uganda for the arming of their own 
party, they immediately moved their Gov- 
ernment at home to apply for permission to 
allow arms and ammunition to be sent to 
them through the British sphere. 

Captain Lugard arrived in Uganda in 
December, 1890, and took over charge of 
the Company’s affairs from Mr. Gedge, who 
returned to the coast with his health quite 
broken, owing to the worry and constant 
opposition placed in the way of his adminis- 
tration by the French priests. A treaty 


was then signed by the King, placing the™ 


country under the protection of the Com- 
pany, and giving the latter control over the 
military and fiscal arrangements and foreign 
relations of the kingdom. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
treaty, Captain Lugard found himself face 
to face with difficulties of a trying and haz- 
ardous nature. The country was divided 
into two great factions, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. The former were the 
stronger of the two, and had the King at 
their head. The French priests were still 
intent on obtaining supreme political power, 
notwithstanding that they had learned from 
Emin Pasha that the effect of the Anglo- 
German 'l'reaty of July 1, 1890, was to place 
Uganda within the British sphere, and that 
the return of the Waganda ambassadors 
from Zanzibar confirmed this statement. 
Then there was also the Mohammedan 
party, hovering with an army on the fron- 


tiers of the kingdom, and, in alliance with 
Kabbarega, King of Unyoro, watching for 
the first favourable opportunity to march in 
and re-subjugate the country to the yoke of 
the slave-traders. ‘‘ The heathen and the 
lawless party,” wrote Captain Lugard, 
‘and the King and his party, I knew to be 
against me. ‘I'he Catholics were not well 
disposed, and the Protestants were bitterly 
disappointed that I had not espoused their 
side, and had treated them exactly as I did 
the Catholics.” The mutual hostility of 
the French and British parties (otherwise 
termed the Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants) rendered the position of Captain 
Lugard and his small force one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. One of the first 
steps taken by Captain Lugard in the in- 
terests of the public safety was directed to 
prevent the importation of guns and ammu- 
nition, which traders were surreptitiously 
introducing, not only for the use of the 
Waganda, but for that of the rebel Moham- 
medan party. In these efforts Captain 
Lugard was cordially and loyally supported 
by Emin Pasha and the’ German officers in 
charge of the Imperial station at Bukoba, 
on the western side of the lake. 

On the reinforcement of the Uganda es- 
tablishment by the arrival of Captain Will- 
iams, R.A., with two companies of Sou- 
danese, on 3ist January, 1891, Captain 
Lugard at once addressed himself to the 
adjustment of the larger grievances connect- 
ed with the possession of estates. The task 
was one of extreme delicacy, and the deci- 
sions given, as might have been expected, 
exasperated the party to whom they hap- 
pened to be adverse, and almost precipitated 
a civil war. The firmness of the Company’s 
officers, however, averted this catastrophe, 
and the King, Mwanga, expressed his grati- 
tude to Captain Lugard, and, as that officer 
reported— 


‘** Announced in burza (public meeting) that he had 
never fully believed in our impartiality and pro- 
fessions till now, but now he was completely con- 
vinced that we had come for the sole purpose of 
bringing peace and order to his country. He told 
them of our conversation the previous night, and 
how he had thought of it during the night, and 
saw that my words were true, and had agreed to 
divide Sese, and how we had now saved the coun- 
try when nothing else in the world could have 
done so, and that without the loss of a single life, 
and he then publicly declared his intention of fol- 
lowing my advice in everything.” 


On the 8th of April, having left matters 
comparatively settled in Uganda, Captain 
Lugard marched out against the Moham- 
medan party, who were burning villages 
within sight of the capital. On the 8th of 
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May he came up with and defeated the 
enemy, being, however, prevented from 
—, them on their retreat into Unyoro 

y the swollen state of the rivers. After 
securing the safety of the northern frontier 
for the time by this victory, Captain Lugard 
sent Captain Williams back to Mengo (the 
capital) with part of his force, and himself 
with the remainder proceeded to the district 
of the Lake Albert Edward to clear that 
country of Kabbarega’s slave raiding troops. 
This he succeeded in doing, and is known 
to have returned to Uganda on the 31st De- 
cember, 1891. The 8th of January is the 
date of the latest direct advices received by 
the British East Africa Company from its 
officers. 

This brings us up to the period of the re- 
cent disturbances, of which we have had 
such sensational accounts from the French 
missionaries, and none at all, it is worthy of 
remark, from the British missionaries or 
the Company’s officers. The reports of 
Captain Lugard laid before Parliament show 
how persistently the hostility of the French 
party has obstructéd him and Captain Will- 
lams in their efforts for the pacification of 
the distracted country. There is no ground 
on which it can be imagined that this hos- 
tility has been inspired by religious appre- 
-hensions. Every assurance has been pledged 
that the policy of the Company as regarded 
religious sects would be one of strict impar- 
tiality. The Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
leading Arabs of the coast, who had experi- 
ence of the Company in such matters, wrote 
to their Mohammedan co religionists in 
Uganda telling them to place the fullest 
confidence in the Company. The Roman 
Catholic party alone, directed by the French 
priests, have refused to acquiesce in the 
new order of things—not because it has de- 
prived them of religious freedom, not be- 
cause the decisions of the Company’s officers 
in disputes between the parties have been 
other than just (each faction in turn accus- 
ing them of partiality to the other, accord- 
ing as decisions went)—but solely because 
the accession of British authority in Uganda 
was inconsistent with the existence of the 
ascendency of the French priests, the object 
of all their efforts, and for the attainment 
of which they have not hesitated to plunge 
the unfortunate country into civil war. 

The foregoing remarks are based on the 
authority of the independent and, there- 
fore, we may assume, unprejudiced and im- 
partial, authors I have quoted, as also on the 
official reports of officers of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, which were 
made public before the distorted reports of 
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the recent events were circulated under the 
authority of the French Vicar-A postolic and 
his superiors. 

Dr. Warneck, of Eisleben, the German 
missionary inspector, another independent 
writer, points out the utter improbability 
of the Roman Catholic party being the 
party attacked in the recent conflicts, in 
view of the fact that the Roman Catholics 
number fifteen to two of the Protestants, 
Nor is it surprising that no such charge 
should have been explicitly brought against 
their opponents in the statements of the 
French party. 

Another cause of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, which may be gathered from reports in 
the hands of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, was that the King and the French 
party had sent’ four Roman Catholic chiefs 
after a leading’ Protestant chief, named Me- 
londe, whose plantations lay at some dis- 
tance from the capital, to kill him and de- 
stroy his property. The report, written 
prior to the event, predicts that “‘ if such 
an act was perpetrated, nothing could avert 
war.” The Protestant missionaries were 
evidently using every effort to restrain their 
followers from violence, but the great and 
constant provocation received from the 
French party. who saw they must act now 
or never if British authority were to be sub- 
verted, made this a difficult task. It. was 
plain that the French, conscious of over- 
whelming numerical preponderance, were 
desirous of precipitating a conflict to decide 
the question of supremacy. Captain Lu- 
gard’s arrival on the 31st December, with 
reinforcements recruited from the refugees 
of Emin Pasha’s province, appears to have 
brought on the crisis. It wasa last desper- 
ate effort on the part of the French party 
to exterminate the little British garrison, 
and so dominate its rivals the Protestants. 
The Catholic aggressors, so greatly superior 
in numbers, had every reason to look for 
victory ; and the crushing defeat which, by 
the accounts of the French priests, they ap- 
pear to have sustained owing to the supe- 
rior discipline and military skill of the Brit- 
ish officers, being doultless unexpected, 
was rendered all the more mortifying. 

For what happened in Uganda on and 
after the 8th January we have only the 
French account, which is in many important 

articulars so wild and improbable that all 
impartial critics unable to reconcile the 
statements will suspend judgment till com- 
plete reports from both parties are before 
them. Disregarding such absurd charges 
as that against Captain Williams ‘‘ shooting 
down women and children” with Maxim 
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guns, which (the reverend narrator says) 
** fortunately did not injure them”’ (!), and 
the imprisonment and maltreatment of nuns 
by British officers, the principal accusations 
are that they distributed rifles amongst the 
Protestants, and made prisoners of certain 
French priests. 

As regards the issue of rifles, which 
Bishop Lavinhac described by telegraph as 
the cause of the ‘‘ disaster,” it is conceiv- 
able that, in the face of a general attack by 
the Roman Catholic forces, Captain Lugard 
may have tried to augment the strength of 
his little garrison by serving out to his sup- 
porters, and those who placed themselves 
under his protection, to whatever sect be- 
longing, whether Protestant, Catholic, Mo- 
hammedan, or Pagan, any spare rifles he 
possessed, necessarily a very limited num- 
ber. What else ought he to have done 
under the circumstances? From the de- 
scription furnished by Mgr. Hirth himself 
there can be no doubt, however, that the at- 
tack by the Roman Catholics upon the small 
garrison in the fort was of the most deter- 
mined character, and that if it had succeed- 
ed there would be few of its occupants left 
to tell the tale. Had Captain Lugard not 
done everything in his power to make the 
most of every availa>le resource against so 
hostile an onslaught, the ‘‘ disaster’” would 
certainly have been all the other way. So 
much for the alleged issue of rifles. As to 
the reference male by the French to the 
Brussels Act as prohibiting the issue of rifles 
to natives, I would only remark that the Act 
specially provides for the arming of natives 
by the Government of the country in their 
own defence ; but, apart from this, the Act 
was not then in force in Uganda, seeing 
that France had, for her own ends, prevent- 
ed its ratification up to the time these 
events took place. 

As for the ‘‘ prisoners” in the fort, &c., 
M. Ribot, in his representation to our Gov- 
ernment, is understood to have referred to 
six French priests as being detained in the 
fort by Captain Lugard. But Mgr. Hirth, 
in his letter of February 10th, fully explains 
(unconsciously, no doubt) the circumstances 
under which the priests came to be in the 
fort. The missionaries were in danger of 
being burnt to death in a hut in which they 
had taken refuge, when Captain Lugard 
came personally to their rescue, and escort- 
ed them to the fort, where they were well 
treated. This is Mgr. Hirth’s account of 
the matter, and the French Review of 
Catholic Missions gives it independent con- 
firmation. ‘‘ The missionaries,” says this 
official report, ‘‘and the remnants of the 

4 é 


Catholics were forced to retire to the Eng- 
lish fort.”” Nothing can be more damaging 
to the testimony of the French version than 
this evidently reckless misrepresentation of 
facts. 

I have, I regret, found it necessary, in 
quoting the words of my authorities, to- 
term the rival factions ‘‘ Roman Catholics” 
and ‘‘ Protestants,” but the sequel of events. 
proves that true religious feeling or belief 
cannot have governed the actions of the: 
rank and file on either side. At best they 
can only be designated nominal Christians. 
For practical purposes, and to avoid all sec-- 
tarian feeling, the one party might as well 
have been termed ‘‘ Heathen” and the other 
‘* Pagan.” I fear the teachers on both sides. 
have, through jealous rivalry, allowed an 
excess of spiritual zeal to outweigh their 
judgment and common-sense, and thereby 
strong party, rather than true Christian, 
feeling has taken such hold of their igno-- 
rant adherents as to have put them entirely 
beyond control when it came to a death-- 
struggle for temporal power and supremacy. 
Happily, Captains Lugard and Williams 
were present in Uganda at the time of tle 
outbreak to hold the balance ; and the set-- 
tlement to be arrived at, we may be sure, 
will be dictated by a sense of strict justice, 
irrespective of creed or religion. 

It must not be supposed that because I 
seek to eliminate all sectarian feeling from 
the subject that I do not fully appreciate: 
the work done by the noble men who have- 
sacrificed, and those who are still devoting,. 
their lives to teaching and enlightening the 
heathen in Africa. ‘They have much cause 
for thankfulness and encouragement, with 
many signs of a rich and abundant harvest,. 
which I trust will reward their labours in 
the near future. 

Uganda is, I believe, the only self-consti- 
tuted so-called Christian State in Africa, 
and as such is a field as interesting as it is 
promising for mission work. It may prove 
to be the morsel of leaven which is to leaven 
the whole lump. The martyrdom of Chris- 
tians before referred to is conclusive evi- 
dence of conversion to the faith. That 
genuine converts were made is, indeed, in- 
controvertible ; but these are not the masses 
who, following implicitly the political chiefs, 
have taken sides in a conflict of creeds. We 
have not, however, to go to Uganda to 
understand the situation in that country ; 
there are parallel cases both in past and 
contemporary history nearer home of the 
evils which are apt to be bred in any coun- 
try wanting a strong, honest, and cour- 
ageous central government. 
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While acting as the Company’s adminis- 
trator at Mombassa it was my happy privi- 
lege, in giving effect to the Company’s de- 
clared policy of religious toleration, to settle 
disputes between the Protestant missionaries 
and the Mohammedan slave-owners in a 
manner satisfactory to both. 

The printed records of the “‘ Congréga- 
tion du Saint-Esprit et du Saint Cceur de 
Marie” acknowledge the gratitude of the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Zanzibar for the ready 
assistance and cordial reception he (Mgr. de 
Courment) and his fellow-priests at all times 
received at the hands of the Company’s offi- 
cers when travelling in British East Africa. 
It affords me much pleasure to add my testi- 
mony to that of others who have come into 
personal contact with Mgr. de Courment 
and his devoted, self-sacrificing, and zealous 
fellow-workers, by certifying to the excel- 
lent work these French missionaries are 
carrying on at Zanzibar and Bagamoyo in 
so thorough and unostentatious a manner 
as to command the admiration and respect 
of all classes, European and native alike. 
[t is, therefore, with feelings of the deepest 
regret that we have to deplore the unhappy 
and unnecessary conflict which has arisen in 
Uganda. It has been suggested that when 
the field of operations is so wide certain 
spheres should be reserved for certain 
creeds. It has, while in Africa, frequently 
occurred to me that such an arrangement 
might also with advantage be woiked out 
even among the different denominations of 
the same creed, for it must be very puzzling 
to the ignorant natives to draw distinctions 
between the teachings of different sects of 
professing Christians, and must lead them 
to cast doubt upon the real truths they are 
invited to accept. But thisisa policy which 
could only be brought about by mutual good 
feeling and toleration. 

Much has been made of the dearth of in- 
telligence from the English party, and it 
has been asked how it is that the French 
priests have managed to get their letters to 
the coast while no news by either route is 
being received from the former ? It should 
be remembered that the French party and 
the adherents of the fugitive King hold the 
country south of Uganda, and command the 
route leading to the German sphere, aud it 
seems almost certain that hostile bands also 
hold the left bank of the Nile, and so have 
been in a position to intercept the mes- 
sengers despatched to overtake the caravan 
in Kavirondo, which has recently arrived at 
Mombassa through the British sphere with- 
out the mails. In either case the messen- 
gers would be disposed of, and Captain 
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Lugard and Captain Williams would remain 
in ignorance of the miscarriage of their dis- 
patches, and would be unconscious of occa- 
sion of alarm or anxiety. Again, if hostile 
bands were raiding the country the mail 
would need a strong escort. The detach- 
ment of a large party for this purpose would 
be necessary, and Captain Lugard might 
not feel justified in reducing his small force 
even by a few rifles. It is, at any rate, 
gratifying to know that a Company's cara- 
van from Mombassa, due to reach Uganda 
in May, would provide a substantial rein- 
forcement, and whatever may have been 
previously the condition of the route round 
the north end of the lake, it is certain now 
to have been cleared, and that erelong the 
mails will be sent down to Mombassa. 

Pending the arrival of authentic news, 
the above details may serve to clear away 
the misapprehensions raised by partisan 
suggestions. ‘lhe question is one of public 
interest, and in setting out the position in 
Uganda I seek to make no special appeal on 
behalf of the British East Africa Company 
or of the Protestant missionaries. The 
reader will note that the Company had not 
the intention originally of occupying U gan- 
da, that it went there on the pressing appeal 
of the King and missionary bodies and in 
response to official declarations respecting 
national requirements. The occupation of 
these remote regions has in no way con- 
tributed to the benefit er advantage of the 
Company ; on the contrary, in the absence 
of any material help from the Government, 
it has imposed a heavy and expensive bur- 
den, to which the Company’s resources are 
wholly inadequate. Ample notice of this 
was given, when the resolution to retire was 
taken in August last ; but yielding to the 
pressure of the friends of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society the directors subsequently 
consented, should £40,000 be found towards 
expenses of occupation (the cost of which is 
estimated at from £40,000 to £45,000 per 
annum), not to withdraw Captain Lugard 
and his force before end of December, 1392. 
Of the sum required only £26,000 was sub- 
scribed, of which £16,000 was provided by 
the friends of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. The limit of time is now fast ap- 
proaching its end, and it is for others to 
devise what shall be done on the Company’s 
retirement. Whatever the consequences 
may be, the responsibility will not rest upon 
the British East Africa Company. 

The Company has thus so far faithfully 
and completely safeguarded the various in- 
terests committed to its keeping: it has 
already done more than its duty for the 
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national interests in East Africa, and for 
the fugure it must restrict its attention to 
the remunerative working of its concessions. 
under which it holds in perpetuity 400 miles 
of coast line. With the development of its 
lands, and the growth of a custom revenue, 
which has already proved its capacity of 
rapid expansion, it has sufficient work to 
employ its remaining capital and energies 
for the benefit of its shareholders, without 
spending more in maintaining Imperial ob- 
jects. 

In the prosecution of similar enterprises 
France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal have 
provided or supplemented the means neces- 
sary to undertake the development of the 
territories reserved respectively as the 
spheres of their influence. The Imperial 
British East Africa Company alone has en- 
joyed no such advantage. 

Nevertheless, the Company has proved an 
important factor in the international de- 
limitation of East African territories, and 
but for its presence Great Britain could not 
have secured the Protectorate of the Sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar, which otherwise must 
have passed into the hands of a foreign 
power. It has also secured for the nation 
the right of maintaining occupation of the 
important regions which control the naviga- 
tion of the upper Nile and the Equatorial 
Provinces bordering on the Egyptian Sou- 
dan. 

The cost of the retention of such a vast 
territory is obviously the duty of the na- 
tion ; the strain would be too great for any 
private company. 

The subject involves such far- -reaching 
and varied Imperial interests that it cannot 


fail to command the earnest consideration™ 


of statesmen of all parties. The question 
may well be asked, What will be the effects 
of even a temporary withdrawal at the pres- 
ent time of the British Company from the 
important outpost of Uganda, and how are 
the evils likely to result therefrom to be 
averted ? 

Captain Lugard, we know, by the enlist- 
ment of 1,000 Egyptian soldiers, refugees 
from Equatoria, has rendered his position 
at the present time safe and even strong. 
It is possible, indeed, that Captain Lugard 
may be able himself to find a solution of 
the question, and succeed, as Emin Pasha 
did in the Equatorial Provinces, in raising 
sufficient revenues to cover the expenses of 
administration, a privilege still denied to 
the Company within the coast zone. Mwan- 
ga’s flight has opened the way to the estab- 
lishment of an effective administration, and 
if the report be well founded that Captain 


Lugard has placed at its head a Mohamme- 
dan chief, rather than risk the recurrence 
of religious feuds by favouring the preten- 
sions of either of the rival factions, such a 
course would be conformable with the con- 
dition of things in the native states of 
India, and in the Protectorate of Zanzibar, 
and would be justified by the tried loy alty 
under British officers of the Soudanese 
troops, originally enlisted by Baker and 
Gordon, men of the same class and race as 
those forming at this time the main body of 
Lugard’s and Williams’s forces. The rumour 
of Mbogo’s nomination, however, needs con- 
firmation. It is not consistent with the 
more authentic announcement that Captain 
Williams had come to Muanza at the south 
end of the lake, and had brought news that 
fighting was ended in Uganda, and that 
hopes. were entertained of coming to terms 
with Mwanga and his adherents. 

In recent years, prior to the dismember- 
ment of his territory, the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar—in whose councils Sir John Kirk, then 
British Consul-General, had an all-powerful 
voice—exercised controlling influence, not 
only along the coast to which his dominions 
are now restricted, but over the extensive 
regions reaching from the Zambesi to be- 
yond the J uba, and away back into what is 
now recognised as the Congo Free State. 
Uganda then sent embassies to Zanzibar, 
and the British Consul’s personality was 
represented wherever the Sultan’s subjects 
went. The position is now simplitied by 
the establishment, in virtue of an inter- 
national agreement, of a British Protec- 
torate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, by 
the concession in perpetuity to a British 
Company of his Highness’s coast territories, 
which contain three magnificent naval har- 
bours, and by the action of that Company 
under the provisions of a Royal charter in 
concluding treaties, and securing sovereign 
rights with all the native chiefs in the inte- 
rior. Courts of justice have been consti- 
tuted, and judges and magistrates appoint- 
ed, with jurisdiction throughout the British 
sphere, a general control over the whole 
territory being assigned to the recently ap- 
pointed British Commissioner. ‘The way 
has thus been cleared for the independent 
assumption of a British protectorate in the 
interior, to which the transition would be 
easy, and not costly. 


Postscript.—Since the foregoing was 
written a telegram has been received from 
Mombassa, stating that letters had been re- 
ceived vid Zanzibar (through the German 
sphere) from Captains Lugard and Will- 
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iams. The letter of the former was dated 
from Kampala Fort (Mengo), 11th Febru- 
ary, and that of the latter from Bukoba 
(the Imperial German station), 7th March. 
** Captain Lugard’s report,” the telegram 
states, ‘‘ shows that the disturbance com- 
menced with the murder of a Protestant by 
the Roman Catholics, followed by a direct 
attack upon the Protestants and himself. 
Williams refers to the critical position as 
being over.” It need not be pointed out 
how completely this authentic intelligence 


confirms the conclusions indicated on page 
32. 





THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE. 


BY JOSEPH D. WEEKS, EDITOR *‘ AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURER AND IRON WORLD.” 


From The Christian Union nen), New York, July 16, 
892. 


To comprehend the question involved in 
the labor difficulties at Homestead which 
have resulted so unfortunately, it is neces- 
sary to understand the methods by which 
labor is paid at these works. Piece-work is 
the rule. Most of the employees are paid 
by the ton of product, and these tonnage 
rates or wages are based on the selling price 
of steel billets, one of the crudest products 
of this mill for which there is a market 
price. For each class of labor at a mill or 
furnace, as the heater in the slabbing mill, 
the roller in the 119” plate mill, the melter 
at the open-hearth furnace, a rate of wages 
is fixed for each hundred tons of product 
made by the mill or furnace. The earnings 
will, of course, depend on the number of 
tons produced. As the price of billets ad- 
vances, these tonnage wages advance with- 
out limit; as the price falls, wages fall 
down to acertain point called the *‘ mini- 
mum.’’ Any decline in selling price below 
this minimum brings no reduction in wages. 
This system of payment is known as a 
** sliding scale,” and is a recognition of the 
now generally accepted theory that wages 
are paid out of product, and that the wages 
question is a question of the distribution of 
product. 

The wages scale in force up to June 30 of 
the present year was agreed to in 1889, at a 
time when steel billets were selling at $26.50 
aton. It had as a minimum $25; that is, 
any reduction in the selling price of billets 
below $25 a ton brought no reduction in 
wages. This minimum was reached early 
in January, 1892, and the selling price fell 
rapidly until in June the quotation was 
$22.40, or $3.60 a ton below the minimum. 


In the three years that this scale had 
been in force, some very important @nd ex- 
ensive improvements have been made, that 
ave greatly increased the production, re- 
duced the amount of labor required, and in 
some instances the skill, and, of course, as 
wages were paid by the ton, increased the 
earnings of the workmen. 

It was also believed that it would be more 
advantageous to have the scale expire at the 
close than at the middle of the year. As 
most large contracts for the sale of product 
are made early in the year for the entire 
year’s supply, it would be better to know 
what the wages would be for the entire year. 

As I understand the situation at Home- 
stead, then, three questions are involved : 

First, a reduction in the minimum of the 
scale from $25 to $23. 

Second, a change in the date of the ex- 
piration of the scale from June 30 to De- 
cember 31. 

Third, a reduction in tonnage rates at 
those furnaces and mills where important 
improvements have been made and new ma- 
chinery has been added that have greatly 
increased their output and consequently the 
earnings of the workmen. Where no such 
improvements or additions have been made, 
no reduction in tonnage rates is asked. 

To these should be added a refusal to 
recognize any longer in the settlement of 
wages questions the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers, the labor 
union which represents the skilled iron and 
steel workers. The scale for the year will 
be published, and any workman choosing to 
accept employment at the wages and on the 
terms offered will be given employment. 

As to the first question: The claim is 
that if wages are based on selling price, the 
workmen must be willing to follow that 
price down, at least to a reasonable mini- 
mum, and that, in view of present selling 
prices, $23 is afair minimum. It is conceded 
that if the reduction in selling price below 
the minimum is exceptional and temporary, 
it should not be reduced, but when such re- 
duction is possibly permanent, or, at least, 
will prevail for some time, the fact should 
be recognized and the minimum reduced. 
There certainly is force in the claim of the 
manufacturers that if the men demand that 
they be paid on asliding scale the wages 
shall follow the selling price down, as well 
asup; that they must take the bad with 
the good ; that if the rule applies to high 
selling prices, when the manufacturers can 
afford to pay high wages, it should also 
apply in times of low selling prices, when 
they are less able to pay. 
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The workmen argue, on the other hand, 
that there must be a minimum; that to 
continue to follow prices down indefinitely 
would at last reduce tneir earnings to a 
point where they could not live and main- 
tain their producing powers ; that this con- 
stant reduction in prices is unnecessary ; 
that it results from unjustifiable competi- 
tion among manufacturers ; and that, should 
they accept a reduction in the minimum, it 
would lead only to further reductions in 
prices. 

As to the second question, the change in 
the date of the expiration of the scale: 
Practically all wages scales, in both the iron 
and steel mills of the West, are settled in 
June. A National Convention of delegates 
elected by the various lodges of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers meets in Pittsburg each year early in 
June, formulates these scales, and presents 
them for discussion and acceptance either 
to individual manufacturers or to commit- 
tees representing bodies of manufacturers. 
The practice of having all wages settlements 
at one time in June has much in its favor 
from the workmen’s standpoint, but there 
are elements of no little weakness in this 
rule, and possibilities of contests that would 
not arise if scales as diverse as those of the 
iron mills and mills similar to Homestead 
were settled at different times. It is well 
that manufacturers should know, if possi- 
ble, what wages they must pay during the 
entire year, so that they can make contracts 
for the year accordingly ; but, on the other 
hand, if a contest must come. it is better 
for the workmen that it should be in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

But, after all, the important question at 
issue is the third, the reduction in tonnage 
rates. 

There is a decided misunderstanding in 
the public mind as to what is covered by 
this proposed reduction, how many. are 
affected, and what the effect of the proposed 
reduction will be on earnings. 

The proposed reduction in tonnage rates 
applies only to three departments in the 
works. Of the 3,800 employees only 281 
are affected by these tonnage reductions, 
and the total number of employees who are 
affected both by the reduction in tonnage 
rates and in. the scale minimum, including 
the 281, is less than 325—not ten per cent. 
of the employees. The wages of every other 
man in these immense works remain just 
what they have been for the past three 
years ; so that of the thousands who have 
set at defiance all right and law during the 
past week at Homestead, at the most only 


some 325 can claim that they are doing it 
to maintain their wages. 

Further, no reduction was proposed at 
any mill or furnace at which the output has 
not been very greatly increased since the 
1889 scale was agreed to. At the proposed 
reduction in tonnage rates the earnings will 
in almost every case be greater than the 
earnings at the time the 1889 scale went 
into effect, and even on the $23 minimum 
of the new scale the earnings will in many 
cases be higher than at the $26.50 rate in 
force when the 1889 scale was signed. In 
some cases the table given below shows re- 
duction in earnings, but this grows out of 
the fact that the improvements in machin- 
ery have been such as to require much less 
skill and labor than with the old machinery, 
so that the comparisons in those cases are 
of names and not of work performed. 

For the first five months of the Home- 
stead Steel Works wages scale, which ex- 
pired June 30, 1892—that is to say, from 
August to December, inclusive, 1889—t.1e 
average monthly products of the depart- 
ments for which a new scale, from July 1, 
1892, was presented by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, to the Amalgamated 
Association, were as follows : 


82-inch slabbing mill......... 7,681 tons, 

119 inch plate mill........... 5,458 tons. 
Open-hearth furnaces.... ... 20 tons per turn. 
While the tonnages for May, 1892, were : 
32-inch slabbing mill......... 9,265 tons, 
119-inch plate mill... ....... 5,268 tons. 
Open-hearth furnaces........ 2316 tons per turn. 


Showing a tonnage increase in 


32-inch slabbing mill of........... 20.6 per cent. 
119-inch plate mill of............. 52.38 ** 
Open-hearth furnaces of.......... 2.6" * 


A comparison of the wages paid in repre- 
sentative positions at the beginning of the 
1889-92 scale with those which would be 
earned under the proposed 1892-93 scale 
is shown in table on the following page. 

These statements need but little com- 
ment ; they cover all the mills and furnaces 
at which reductions were proposed, and 
fully justify the statement made above as to 
increase of output and equality of earnings 
under the new scale. 

The reasons, therefore, that have led to 
this demand fora reduction in tonnage rates 
are : 

Ist. That, as these rates are based on sell- 
ing price, the old minimum of $25 is too 
high, in view of the reduction in prices. 

2d. That there has been such an increase 
in output as to justify a reduction, and still 
leave the earnings of the workmen practi- 








1889-92 Scale. 
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Proposed 1892-93 Scale. 








$26.50 Basis. 





$26.50 Basis. 








12 Hours. Rate 100 Daily Rate 100 Daily Minimum 

82” Slabbing Mill. Tons, Earnings. Tons. Earnings. $23 Basis. 
SRE Core ae sea eay $4 31 $6 37 $4 31 $7 68 $6 67 
a a ee « BL 6 81 eae ous 6 41 
Heater, first helper.......... 3 07 4 53 3 07 5 47 4 75 
Heater, second helper....... 1 73 2 56 1 47 2 62 2 27 
SIE S o C ck dio cco s ois do mets 2 23 3 29 1 33 2 37 2 06 
Roll Engineer.............. 2 50 3 69 ark ae 8B 24 
Roll Tableman...... ....... 2 50 8 69 1 60 2 85 2 47 
co a, Ne ro Bee 1 54 2 27 1 20 214 1 86 
Shear Tongsman............ 1 54 2 27 1 23 2 23 1 94 
SEEN ns tesvy <b ete Saas 1 40 2 07 1 32 2 37 2 06 
rere 2 50 3 69 ay oF actors 4 00 
Shear Tableman............ 1 73 2 56 1 47 2 62 2 27 
RINT 0s dimcscleisioae sc 1 54 2 27 1 25 2 23 1 94 

119” Plate Mill. 12 Hours. 8 Hours. 
nn SE Ee Ce ee ee 14 00 9 3] 14 00 9 45 8 20 
PN isi ekis: aiweanciem 11 50 7 66 11 00 7 43 6 45 
MUTA ss bn. 3 ke oso wees eee 10 00 6 65 8 00 5 40 4 69 
ee Ser ee 8 50 5 66 7 00 4 73 4 11 
Sweeper, Front............. 6 00 4 50 5 00 3 38 2 93 
Sweeper, Back.............. 5 50 3 66 5 00 3 38 2 93 
Shearman, first.............. 13 00 8 66 1i 00 7 43 6 45 
Shearman, second........... 8 50 5 66 8 00 5 40 4 69 
DE, AU. nasi dsc 00's . 4 5 16 6 00 4 05 8 52 
Leader, second... ......0.... 7 25 4 83 5 00 3 388 2 93 
POMS. ost ins dwadoasiens's 22 00 14 66 11 00 7 43 6 45 
Heater’s Helper. ............ 15 00 10 00 6 00 4 05 3 52 
Open-Hearth Furnaces. 12 Hours, 

Melter’s Helper, first........ 18 00 3 60 16 00 3 76 8 26 
Melter’s Helper, second...... 15 00 3 00 13 00 8 06 2 56 
Charging Machine.......... 15 00 : 3 00 14 00 3 29 2 86 
Ladleman, first.............. 17 00 3 40 16 00 3 76 3 26 
Ladleman, second........... 14 00 2 so 13 00 8 06 2 66 
PRI ENMSS oes 5s kswiains ayi'o-o 17 00 3 40 16 00 3 76 8 26 
Pitman, second......... .-. 14 50 2 90 13 00 8.06 2 66 
Pe ies cs eines 13 50 2 70 12 00 2 838 2 45 


cally unchanged, even at the reduced mini- 
mum ; and, further, that in the near future 
these earnings will be greatly increased. 

In reply to these claims the workmen as- 
sert that the manufacturers get the benefit 
of the increased profit that comes from in- 
creased output ; which would be true if the 
selling price remained the same, and if the 
interest on cost of this new machinery and 
the expenses of operating it and keeping it in 
repair were all the same as for the old ma- 
chinery, but they are not. Prices have 
fallen ; this new machinery represents an 
addition to capital of a million of dollars, 
and the cost of operating and of repairs are 
greatly increased. ‘The workmen’s claim 
would possibly be just if prices kept up, and 
if the machinery which increased output 
represented no additional capital nor any 
additional expense ; but as none of these 
conditions exists, the manufacturer is cer- 
tiinly entitled to some consideration, some 
r2duction in tonnage rates on an increased 
output for the additional capital and ex- 
pense. If the claims made as to increased 








output are true—and that they are the above 
statement abundantly proves—it would ap- 
pear that the Carnegie Steel Company is 
justified in asking for a reduction. The re- 
duction in selling price to $2 below the old 
minimum adds to this justification. As to 
what this reduction should be, that is a 
question of earnings. If there is any justice 
in the sliding scale principle, wages should 
not remain the same when the billets on 
which the scales are based sell at $23 as 
when they sell at $25. 


EDITORIAL. 


We attempt to give to our readers in this 
week’s issue of The Christian Union a trust- 
worthy account of the terrible tragedy at 
the Carnegie Steel Works, and one of the 
causes which led up to it. Mr. Joseph D. 
Weeks, who, at our urgent request, writes 
the latter, may be regarded as in some sense 
a representative of the Carnegie interests. 
But his eourse in previous labor troubles has 
proved him to be also a true friend of the 
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workingman. We believe that his state- 
ment of the facts is absolutely trustworthy. 

One might well wish to keep silence in 
the presence of so awful and perplexing a 
tragedy. But The Christian Union has no 
right to keep silence. Our readers are en- 
titled to our best interpretation of an event 
as strange as it is lamentable. 

I. An armed body of men have taken 
possession of a formerly peaceful village and 
have established in it martial law. They 
have done this without any color of author- 
ity whatever. Their sentinels pace the 
streets and avenues, and determine who may 
be admitted and who may not. They sur- 
round with .a cordon of arms the private 
property of a corporation, and determine 
who may and who may not enter the works. 
It is not to the purpose to say that they 
have preserved the property intact, and, 
when they failed and the property was in- 
jured, repaired the injury. It is not to the 
purpose to say that they have respected life 
and harmed no one except as they were first 
assailed. This statement, even if it were 
true, might reflect credit on the organiza- 
tion, but it does not alter the one indispu- 
table and undisputed fact that a private 
organization has declared martial law in a 
village of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first duty of that Common- 
wealth is to do what at this writing it is 
doing—to disperse the armed forces which 
have taken possession of Homestead, remove 
the armed sentries from its streets and en- 
virons, and re-establish civil order. Who- 
ever was the aggressor in this conflict, what- 
ever the causes which led to it, whatever 
deep-seated social disease it may indicate— 
these are not the first questions to be deter- 
mined. The first question is, Shall the 
Commonwealth or the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers adminis- 
ter the government in the village of Home- 
stead ? Until that question is settled, other 
questions are not, for that community, in 
order. 

II. But other communities may mean- 
while, study this conflict and the causes 
which led up to it, that they may avoid like 
conflicts in the future. 

A single sentence, dropped as though in- 
cidentally, in Mr. Weeks’s account is the 
key to the conflict. Mr. Weeks says : 


““To these [other questions involved] should be 
added a refusal to recognize any longer in the set- 
tlement of wages questions the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, the labor 
union which represents the skilled iron and steel 
workers. The scale for the year will be published, 
and any workman choosing to accept employment 


at the wages and on the terms offered will be given 
employment.” 

It is because the. public believe that this 
is an attempt to break up the labor union, 
and because they believe that this attempt 
is wholly, utterly, and indefensibly wrong, 
that the Sheriff received no responses to his 
call for volunteers. The citizens of Alle- 
gheny County are neither robbers nor cow- 
ards. But they are not willing to aid, 
directly or indirectly, in the perpetration of 
this wrong. And the fact that the labor 
unions do often act in a despotic spirit and 
with indefensible methods does not shake 
the public confidence in the principle of 
united labor. 

For the attempt to destroy the labor 
union, if successful, can result only in tak- 
ing away industrial liberty from the laborer. 
The iron and steel worker is trained toa 
particular trade, generally to a particular 
department in that trade. There are a few 
mills, controlled by a still fewer number of 
men, and there are many workers. If a 
worker is thrown out of employment in one 
mill, he cannot turn to another employ- 
ment—he has not the training ; he cannot 
find his own employment elsewhere—there 
is no vacancy ; and if there is, he is, not 
improbably, blacklisted. If the working- 
man must deal as an individual with capital, 
which is a vast and skilfully directed or- 
ganization, he must take what hours, what 
wages, and what conditions capital chooses 
to offer. His sole alternative would be 
starvation. 

III. In this attempt to break up the 
labor union, the Carnegie works have disre- 
-garded the public welfare, if not the pub- 
lie’s rights. If they have not been the ag- 
gressors, they have provoked the aggression. 
They planted an armed stockade in the 
midst of a perfectly peaceful community, 
and brought into the community armed 
mercenaries from abroad. Who fired the 
first gun is a matter pf dispute—the Pinker- 

ton men say the mob fired it; the news- 
paper reports say the Pinkerton men 
fired it. It is doubtful whether even a 
judicial investigation will determine the 
question. But history will hold primarily 
responsible for the tragedy which followed, 
the challenge and threat involved in bring- 
ing a paid and private soldiery upon the 
scene. The laws of many of the States for- 
bid this employment of private troops. 
The State of Pennsylvania will be accessory 
after the fact if she does not by her next 
Legislature forbid it. 
IV. Back of this whole controversy, really 
giving rise to it and imparting to it its sig- 
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nificance, is the modern claim of working- 
men, rarely clearly expressed, often not 


clearly understood even by themselves, that. 


the true relations of laborer and capitalist 
are those of partners in a common enter- 
prise. ‘This doctrine we have never seen 
more clearly stated than by Mr. Joseph D. 
Weeks—who has been our teacher on this 
subject—in an admirable tractate from his 
pen, ‘‘ Economic Tract No. XX., Labor 
Differences and Their Settlement.” The 
excellence of the statement justifies the 
length of quotation : 


‘** The source of this error is chiefly in the idea, 
inherited from feudal days and justified by much 
of the legislation and political economy of modern 
times, that the employer is the superior, the em- 
ployee an inferior; that it is the right of the 
former to determine, the duty of the latter to ac- 
quiesce. This view does not often express itself 
bluntly in words, but it does more or less uncon- 
sciously in acts. The employer assumes the sole 
right to determine, and refuses to discuss questions 
that arise in connection with wages or the details 
of employment, in the decision of which the em- 
ployee has an interest equally with the employer, 
or, if such discussions take place, they are ‘ per- 
mitted ;’ an interview is ‘ granted.’ In case of a 
meeting, the employer assumes the right to dictate 
its method. ‘No committee will be recognized.’ 
The employer also claims the right, in many cases, 
to determine the relation an employee shall hold to 
his fellows, and prohibits his membership in a 
union. In all of these, and in many similar cases, 
there is an assumed superiority of condition which 
does not exist in reality, however much it may be 
asserted by word or act. The true relation of em- 
ployer and employed is that of independent equals, 
uniting their efforts to a given end, each with the 
power, within certain limits, to determine his own 
rights, but not to prescribe the duties of the other. 
The employer has no more right tu dictate or even 
decide how labor shall seek its interests than labor 
has to dictate to the employer. Whatever may be 
the views of the latter as to trades-unionism, it will 
be well, in most cases, especially in great centers 
of industry or in those employments uniting great 
bodies of men under one management, if, with the 
best grace possible, he accept the fact of combina- 
tion and deal with its representatives. Such com- 
binations, with all their faults and follies, are not 
entirely bad.”’ 

This claim to partnership, admirably de- 
tined in the sentence which we have itali- 
cized, is made by the workingmen, and re- 
sisted by some, happily not all, capitalists ; 
and it is this which gives rise to the labor 

yar. In this claim the workingmen at 
Homestead are right ; in employing illegal 
and violent methods to enforce it they are 
wholly and inexcusably wrong. Revolution 
is never justifiable until all peaceable meth- 
ods have been exhausted, and the working- 
men have hardly even attempted peaceable 
methods. : 

V. The immediate occasion of this con- 
troversy is a question of wages. Whether 
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in the proposed reduction of wages the Car- 
negie works are right or not only an expert 
can determine. The Christian Union is not 
an expert. But civilization has learned 
from Christ a very simple way of determin- 
ing such disputes. It is by leaving them 
to the arbitrament of a disinterested tri- 
bunal. It is because labor and capital have 
not yet learned this lesson that labor con- 
flicts like that at Homestead occur. The 
leaders in the labor unions often object to 
arbitration because it would render the 
union less necessary and the leader less im- 
portant. The capitalist often objects be- 


- cause it would take from him the despotic 


ower of control which otherwise is lodged 
in his hands. But wherever both have 
agreed upon arbitration and submitted to it 
in a spirit of mutual trust, confidence, and 
concession, there has been an end to strikes 
and lockouts. 

In brief: the workingmen think that 
they have a moral right to be treated as 
** independent equals.” We think so too. 
They see no legal remedy for the wrong 
threatened them by the refusal so to treat 
them. We see none either. They have 
therefore inaugurated a revolution. In this 
they are radically wrong. For they have 
the power to secure a legal remedy ; at the 
very least, they can try ; and they have not 
tried. The first duty of the hour is to dis- 
band and dismiss from the scene all armed 
bands, whether of workingmen or of foreign 
mercenaries, and restore peace, order, and 
liberty. But we greatly mistd#ke the mind 
of the American people if these repeated 
conflicts do not teach them that something 
is to be done to establish, by private action 
if possible, by legislative action if necessary, 
that ‘‘ true relation of employer and em- 
ployed, as that of independent equals,” 
which Mr. Weeks has so admirably defined 
in the paragraph quoted above. The order- 
ly lawlessness of the Reading Deal and the 
disorderly lawlessness of the Homestead 
strikers afford, from different points of 
view, illustrations of the same spirit of dis- 
regard of public rights and public welfare. 





WHAT BECAME OF THE APOS- 
TLES. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 
8.T.D. 


From The Sunday-School Times (Undenom.), Philadelphia, 
July 16, 1892. 

THE Acts of the Apostles close the story 

of Paul’s labors about the year A.b. 61, or 

thirty-two years after the Ascension. Luke’s 
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narrative dismisses the other apostles with 
the adjournment of what is called the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, some ten years earlier. 
From the captivity of Paul in Rome to the 
date of the Apologies of Justin Martyr (A.D. 
148), which may be taken as the beginning 
of a continuous Christian literature, there 
intervenes nearly a century of comparative 
obscurity. On the first decades of that cen- 
tury we get some light from (1) the New 
Testament. From Paul’s pastoral epistles 
we infer his missionary activity after his re- 
lease from his Roman captivity, and learn 
that he had the purpose to visit the coun- 
tries of the West. He speaks of himself 
(Philemon 9) as “‘ Paul the aged,”—an ex- 
pression which indicates the lapse of years 
since that sea-voyage on which he showed 
the energy of full manhood. James’s and 
Jude’s epistles give us a glimpse of their 
mind, rather than of their life. The same 
is true of Peter, with an exception I shall 
note below ; and of John’s Epistles, while 
the Revelation tells us of his exile to 
Patmos, and shows him especially interest- 
ed ina group of churches, of which Ephesus 
forms the center. 

2. Our second source of information as 
to the early Church is outside writers : 
Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. 
But these, with the exception of a passage 
in Josephus, whose genuineness is ques- 
tioned, give us no light on the doings of the 
apostles. 

3. A third source is the writings of Chris- 
tians of the next generations. For our 
present purpose the fragments of Papias of 
Hierapolis (died a.p. 163) and Polycrates 
of Ephesus (thirty years later), which are 
quoted by Eusebius, are of most impor- 
tance. Next to these are the notices in 
Ireneeus of Lyons, at the close of the sec- 
ond century ; Tertullian, at the opening of 
the third ; and Augustine, Lactantius, Jer- 
ome, and Eusebius, in the fourth century. 
The last, in his ‘‘ Church History,” has 
labored to supply all we need in the matter, 
but had not the critical acumen to distin- 
guish early traditions from later accretions. 
Entirely untrustworthy is the ‘* History of 
the Apostles”? which passes under the name 
of Abdias of Babylon, and claims to belong 
to the apostolic age. It is not much older 
than the seventh century, and is based on 
the apocryphal and heretical ‘‘ Circuits of 
the Apostles’’ (that is, of Peter, John, An- 
drew, Thomas, and Paul), which were pub- 
lished, under the name of Leucius Charinus, 
in the second century. 

4, The fourth and last source of our 
knowledge is the most liable to suspicion, 
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but it is that which tells us the most. The 
natural eagerness of the Church of the sec- 
ond and third centuries to know more fully 
the story of the first generations in the 
Church, led to the fabrication of false Acts 
of the Apostles, devoted to the labors of 
one or more of the group. More thana 
score of these spurious works are mentioned 
or quoted, and most of them still are ac- 
cessible in whole or in part. Much of this 
literature was manufactured in the interest 
of heretical sects, such asthe Ebionites, the 
Gnostics, and the Manichees ; and part of 
it has been recast in their interest, although 
originally orthodox. 

But it does not follow from the lack of 
authenticity which characterizes these docu- 
ments that they are entirely destitute of his- 
toric truth. They (or many of them) were 
written at a time when the leading facts of 
the later careers of the apostles were still 
within the memory of men. Naturally, the 
authors of these fabrications would work 
into their narratives whatever was still 
commonly known. Especially when we 
find their statements confirming one an- 
other, and agreeing with what little the 
New Testament has to tell us, and also with 
the incidental notices of reigning princes, 
which we obtain from coins and other 
sources, we may presume that they repre- 
sent traditions of a trustworthy character. 

The apocryphal Acts generally start from 
the legend that the apostles divided the 
earth among them before setting out on 
their labors, as the apostles of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church did half a century ago. 
In one shape the story runs that just after 
our Lord’s ascension they cast lots for the 
countries of the known world, and betook 
themselves to that which thus fell to them. 
There is a suggestion of fact in the state- 
ment that their fields of labor were assigned 
by the languages conferred on them on the 
day of Pentecost. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Pentecost furnished the starting-point 
of the missionary labors of the original apos- 
tles, by bringing them into personal and 
spiritual contact with the Jews of the great 
Asiatic Dispersion,—‘“‘ the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel,’” whom their Master espe- 
cially and primarily sought. ‘The world- 
wide mission of the gospel was a truth to 
which they did not rise speedily, as Paul 
did by a pure reaction from the narrowness 
of his Jewish Pharisaism, as well as in ac- 
cordance with his commission from Christ. 
James’s Epistle is addressed to ‘‘ the 'T'welve 
Tribes, which are of the Dispersion ;” 
Peter’s first ‘‘ to the Elect which are of the 
Dispersion.” It was therefore to the re- 











gions designated in Acts 2 : 9-11, and espe- 
cially to those first named as being the 
largest contributors to the assemblage, that 
the apostles, according to early tradition, 
betook themselves. 

In those traditions we find three great 
fields of labor designated,—two inside and 
one outside the Roman empire. 

1. The regions of the Roman empire 
around the Black Sea, from the Bosporus 
to the Caucasus, were the scene of the 
labors of Peter and Andrew, Matthew and 
Bartholomew. It is true that Peter’s first 
Epistle is written from Babylon, a city of 
the Parthian empire. But it evidently was 
written on the occasion of his temporary 
withdrawal from his field of labor, and is 
addressed to his flock ‘‘ in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” It will 
be seen that he speaks from personal knowl- 
edge of their Christian life, and sends them 
the greetings from the church in Babylon. 
It has been suggested that ‘‘ Babylon’’ here 
means Rome. That Peter ever was in 
Rome, we have no evidence from early tradi- 
tion. That tradition locates Andrew at 
Sinope, the capital of Pontus, where his 
chair of white stone was long preserved. 

Through a confusion of the Sindians 
(who lived near the Caucasus, and were 
Subjects of Polemo II., the reigning king 
of Pontus) with the Indians, later writers 
have transferred both Peter and Matthew 
to India; and Pantenus’s testimony to 
finding Matthew’s Gospel among the Sin- 
dians has been similarly misread. It shows 
the Jewish -Christian character of the 
Church of this region, that Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew. 

2. The second field of apostolic labor was 
the great Iranian empire, at the time ruled 
by the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacids, as 
formerly by the Persian dynasty of the 
Achmenids. Since the conquest of Syria 
and Armenia by the Romans, the Euphrates 
formed the boundary line, so that Mesopo- 
tamia belonged to the Parthians. ‘‘ Par- 
thians, Medes, and Elamites, and the dwell- 
ers in Mesopotamia,” in the assembly at 
Pentecost, came from beyond the boundary 
of the Roman empire, and were part of the 
great Dispersion of the Jews which still 
remained in the lands of the Captivity. 
Among them the apostles Thomas and 
Simon the Canaanite, and possibly 'Thad- 
deus, preached the gospel. Edessa, at this 
time a Parthian city, was headquarters for 
Thomas, and possibly Thaddeus, while 
Babylon is said to have been the point from 
which Simon the Canaanite preached, with 
all a zealot’s energy, to the more southern 
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part of the extensive empire. A later tradi- 
tion transfers Thomas to India, and this is 
why the Nestorians of India call themselves 
‘“the Christians of St. Thomas.” But the 
Indian king Gundaphorus, under whom he 
preached, is now discovered to be the Par- 
thian prince Gondophares, reigning proba- 
bly at Herat ; and the transfer of prince 
and apostle to India is traced to the Par- 
thians’ calling the south-eastern part of 
their empire White India. As the Jewish 
dispersion had not passed beyond the Par- 
thian boundary, Thomas had no errand to 
India. 

It is questioned whether Thaddeus—or 
** Addai the Apostle,” as the Syrians call 
him—ever labored in Edessa. Another 
tradition confines his labors to Syria, and 
represents him and Peter as martyred at 
Arad, in Pheenicia. 

3. The apostles John and Philip are 
pretty well known to have labored in the 
Roman province of Asia,—Philip in the in- 
terior or Phrygian half of it, and John in 
the regions bordering the Aigean Sea. 
Early tradition identifies Philip with 
‘* Philip the Evangelist” of Acts 21:9, 
and brings his ‘‘ four daughters, virgins, 
who did prophesy,” to his field of labor. 
His residence was Hierapolis, one of the 
most beautiful watering-places of Asia, and 
the birthplace of Epictetus. It lay near 
Colosse and Laodicea, all of them sites of 
churches founded by Paul, as we learn from 
his Epistle to the Colossians. As Papias, 
the friend of Polycarp, was bishop of 
Hierapolis in the first half of the second 
century, and took great interest in collect- 
ing the traditions of the labors of the apos- 
tles, we may regard these facts as authentic. 
At the close of that century, Polycrates of 
Ephesus writes to Bishop Victor of Rome 
that Philip and three of his daughters died 
and were buried in Hierapolis, and the 
fourth at Ephesus. 

That John labored at Ephesus and the 
surrounding cities of Asia is indicated very 
distinctly in the Revelation. The Latin 
fathers, Tertullian, Augustine, and Jerome, 
relate various circumstances of his life,—as 
his being thrown into a caldron of boiling 
oil under Nero, his drinking a dose of poison 
unharmed, his rescuing a robber chief from 
his sins, his addressing his people, in old 
age, with the words, ‘‘ Children, love one 
another.’’ Better authenticated is Irenzeus’s 
account of his rushing from the bath on 
finding that the heretic Cerinthus was 
present. 

Two of. the original apostles did not go 
out on missionary labors. James the Great, 
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we know from Luke’s narrative, fell by the 
sword of Herod. James the Less, Josephus 
tells us, was killed in a tumult in Jerusa- 
lem. Of Matthias, chosen to fill Iscariot’s 
place, tradition is silent. 

By what death did the other apostles 
die? That Peter was to die by martyr- 
dom, John, writing after his death, says 
was intimated by our Lord (John 21:19). 
But the latter tradition of his death at Rome 
is discredited, and earlier tradition points to 
Syria as the region. Heracleon the Gnos- 
tic, writing in the end of the second cen- 
tury, specifies four of the apostles—Mat- 
thew, Philip, Thomas, and Lebbeus, or 
Thaddeus (whom he calls Levi)—as not 
having died a martyr’s death. If this be 
authentic.—and we may add John to his 
list, —we find that Peter, Andrew, the two 
Jameses, Bartholomew, and Simon the Zeal- 
ot are reported to have died for the confes- 
sion of Christ’s name. As tothe manner 
of their death, nothing is known. 

This review of what earliest tradition 
says of the labors of the apostles brings into 
clearer light than ever Paul’s distinction as 
the apostle to the Gentiles. He is the only 
apostle that we have reason to suppose ever 
crossed over from Asia to Europe, or went 
to Gentiles who did not, like Cornelius to 
Peter, send for him. While Peter got so 
far as to admit that exceptional men, who 
feared God and wrought righteousness even 
without a knowledge of revelation, might 
be admitted into the Church, Paul ad- 
dressed himself to the world of Gentile sin- 
ners as that which Christ had come to 
gather into the unity of eternal life. 


NOAH’S FLOOD.—A CONJECTURE. 
BY G. P. BIDDER, M.A., Q.C. 
From The Thinker (London), July, 1892. 


A CANDID consideration of the conditions 
involved, leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the Noachic flood must have been par- 
tial in éxtent, and not, as used to be held, 
universal. On the other hand, not only the 
Mosaic account, but all the numerous tradi- 
tions of the flood, agree in representing it 
as being of an altogether exceptional char- 
acter, sweeping away an entire race of men 
and prevailing to an extent which it seems 
hardly possible to explain by any rainfall, 
however severe or protracted. ‘There is, 
however, an hypothesis, admittedly conjec- 
tural, but not impossible, which suggests a 
mode in which such.a catastrophe might 
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have happened without doing violence to 
the order of nature. 

It is quite conceivable that, whilst the 
earth was in processs of cooling and solidify- 
ing, aring of aqueous vapour should have 
been thrown off, as in the case of the planet 
Saturn, forming an equatorial girdle, as 
Saturn’s rings do at a distance of perhaps a 
few hundred miles from the earth’s surface. 
The equilibrium of such a ring might easily 
become unstable, and if retarded in velocity 
by friction with the upper atmosphere, it 
would in time collapse, and descend in over- 
whelming torrents on the tropical or sub- 
tropical regions of the earth. A local flood 
would result which would probably be of 
altogether unprecedented depth and extent, 
and which would abate as the accumulated 
water flowed away to the ocean, producing 
a@ permanent but small rise in the general 
sea level. It is worth noticing that this 
hypothesis gives a new significance to the 
description of the firmament in the first 
chapter of Genesis as “‘ dividing the waters 
which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament.” 
It also adds force to the expression ‘‘ the 
windows of heaven were opened.” Lastly, 
it seems to suggest a singular appropriate- 
ness in the adoption of the rainbow as the 
sign of the promise that the catastrophe 
should not recur. Whilst the ring existed, 
it must usually have appeared as a magnifi- 
cent arch of light across the sky. After its 
collapse this arch was gone forever, and 
with it the possibility of such a deluge. 
The beautiful phenomenon of the rainbow, 
similarly spanning the heavens, would be at 
once a reminiscence of the lost ring and a 
pledge of the non-recurrence of the deluge 
of which it was the cause. 





THE OLD THEOLOGY. 
From The New York Observer (Evang.), July 21, 1892. 


Ir there be,a man less wise than the 
headstrong radical, it is the stolid conserva- 
tive. If there be a less reasonable philoso- 
phy than that which sees the dawn of the 
millennium in every change, it is that which 
sees the golden age in every record of the 
past. The wise householder is not he whose 
parlors are burdened with bric-ad-brac, nor 
he whose attic is filled with inherited and 
outworn implements of labor, but he who 
among his treasures preserves what is useful 
from the old and adopts what is serviceable 
from the new. <A year ago we sat down in 
a family room in the part of the country 
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where the sea rolls in upon Cape Cod. In 
the fireplace still swung the crane which 
was bolted into place before the guns of 
Concord woke a new era; but the tallow 
dip had disappeared. The American citizen 
wears practically the same shoe worn by the 
Pharaohs before the exodus, but he has 
changed his hat. Whatever any noisy per- 
son may claim, the Bible is neither radical 
nor conservative, but demands proof of all 
things and retention only of the ‘‘ good.” 
While rejoicing in much that may truly 
be called progress in the spirit and the 
method of the churches, we love the old- 
time theology, because it makes more Of the 
Word of God than it does of human reason. 
Doubtless it is an “a priori’? method of 
reasoning, but if God created a world and 
pronounced it ‘‘ good,’’ when he gave his 
Word, we shall not need to qualify too much 
our approbation of it. In the lines of 
Homer we read of shields and weapons 
which the gods gave their favorite heroes ; 
and such equipment is the only one the 
bard deems it worth while to minutely de- 
scribe. The gifts of heaven are not subject 
to such heavy discounts as the New Theol- 
ogy seems to assert. What if upon the 
outer rim of our grandmother’s best china, 
presented to her by loving friends upon her 
wedding day, there be herea nick and there 
a crack in the enamel, we will do her friends 


the justice to assert that they were not there’ 


when first spread upon her board. Granted 
that we cannot produce the teapot and 
sugarbowl in their original state, we can 
produce some pretty good reasons for be- 
lieving what their original state must have 
been from the known character and intent of 
the givers. . 

We love that preaching which makes 
much of the Bible and little of human sub- 
stitutes, which quotes Moses oftener than 
Herbert Spencer, which is more familiar 
with the Epistles of St. Paul than with the 
poems of Emerson, and which proves an 
assertion by a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
rather than by an appeal to Shakspeare. 

Not the less does the Old Theology com- 
mend itself in that it makes morevof faith 
than it does of doubt. Faith and doubt 
enter into the life of every man, but that 
which characterizes the man is the emphasis 
which he places upon either. The Psalmist 
had thoughts too painful for him, but he 
kept silence until some light shone upon 
the providence of God in the mystery of 
evil. Did not Job sit in ashes and be &till, 
until the Almighty spoke for his consola- 
tion and enlightenment? Even Paul the 
aged felt that a part of that good fight 
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which he had been called to make was in 
keeping the faith in the midst of an un- 
godly world, but he preached what he 
** knew” rather than what he failed to dis- 
cover. 

If, as is true, the Old Theology exalts 
faith rather than reason, its faith is not a 
blind assent to senseless and contradictory 
dogmas. It is afaith founded upon a Word 
whose events are embedded in history and 
were ‘not done in acorner.” Confessing 
that mystery attaches to all fundamental 
questions, it believes in the invisible God 
whom no eye hath seen, just as the science 
of to-day believes in the primordial atom 
which no eye hath seen. It is essentially a 
spiritual faith founded upon a spiritual 
philosophy, just as the doubt of to-day is a 
material creed founded upon a material phi- 
losophy, but it knows that the demonstra- 
tion of the reality of matter is as impossible 
as a demonstration of the reality of spirit. 
Edison confesses that he knows no more 
about the nature of electricity than the first 
boy who first rubbed a bit of amber with a 
bit of silk in the dim ages of the unrecorded 
past ; but Edison has not waited for what he 
does not know to give to the world his lamp, 
his telephone and his dynamo. We shall 
never in this life attain to more than partial 
knowledge ; but a theology which begins 
with what it ‘‘does not know’’ will never 
be so effective as one that begins with what 
it does believe. 

It is true that the Old Theology makes 
more of human sin than it does of human 
virtue ; but it may be perhaps because there 
is more of human sin with which to deal. 
It conceives the purpose and intent of the 
Church to be that of a physician, not that 
of an artist ; it was sent to heal the hurt of 
sin, not to idealize the broken form into a 
conceptional grace. Its message is to save 
and not to dream. 

The man of a refined literary taste, in 
whose library there are a thousand volumes 
of delightful travel and sweet song, may ex- 
press his contempt for the selections of his 
physician, upon whose shelves he finds books 
upon phthisis, and pictures of eczema, and 
chromos of sarcoma; but the time will 
come when he will thank God that his sick 
child is under the hand of one whose studies 
have not been confined to poetry and 
art. And when in the very midst of a 
Christian civilization two thousand years 
old, nothing preserves life and property but 
the policeman’s club and the soldier’s Gat- 
ling gun, it is hardly worth while to confine 
the pulpit to discourses upon the rose and 
the nightingale. 
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In the heart of the Rockies, where the 
Bow and the Saskatchewan have their 
source, we come upon a lake whose waters, 
crystal clear, reflect a sky sapphire blue. 
But what attracts attention is a little line 
winding around the granite shoulder of a 
bare foot-hill, scarcely wider than a ribbon, 
worn by the moccasin of the Indian and the 
unshod hoof of his pony. And this trail, 
we are told, leads for six hundred miles 
west and north over the great divide to 
those still more distant lakes of whose 
beauty and repose we have for years fondly 
dreamed. It matters nothing that the path 
little resembles in finish the width and 
smoothness of a Parisian boulevard ; nor do 
we despise it because it is old. But in the 
heart there rises the hope that some day, if 
God wills it, we too shall take that narrow 
way, and beyond the summit of the distant 
pass find what innumerable travellers before 
us have already found, a sea of glass min- 
gled with the fires of sunset, and on whose 
shores the weary find a rest and the care- 
worn exchange their burden for a song. 


PAUL KOMAREVSKY’S DISCOVERY. 


BY THE COUNTESS NORRAIKOW. 


From The Christian — _— Epis.), New York, July 
21, 1892. 


For more than a year the gaunt spectre 
of famine, with all its attendant horrors, 
has stalked throughout the Russian land. 
The people cried in vain for bread to the 
great ‘‘ White Czar,” whom the peasants 
believe to be the father of their spiritual as 
well as temporal well-being. So dense is 
the ignorance of these poor creatures that 
they declare the emperor is God as well as 
czar, and when their appeal failed to touch 
the master’s heart they lost all hope. In 
their despair they hurled anathemas at the 
‘‘ White Czar,” whom they held responsi- 
ble for all their misery. 

In one of the once beautiful and fertile 
villages of the Caucasus there was even 
greater distress than in the less favored dis- 
tricts of former years. Starvation had car- 
ried off whole families, and vhe once hap- 
py and prosperous village was little more 
than a dreary waste. The peasants, unable 
longer to suffer the pangs of hunger, lay 
down by the wayside to die. 

The condition of these perishing thou- 
sands was extremely pathetic. The govern- 
ment had failed to make any provision for 
such an emergency, and the people saw 


nothing but death before them. Some of 
the peasants, seeing their families disappear- 
ing one by one, became desperate and sought 
the highways and byways in search of plun- 
der. Woe to the traveller who crossed the 
‘anny of these desperate men, for hunger 

ad turned them into wild animals, and 
many a*life had gone out in darkness while 
journeying through the mountain wilds and 
fastnesses of the beautiful Caucasian land. 
Others of the peasaats burst open the gran- 
aries and storehouses of their native prov- 
ince and took by force what the governor 
denied them as their right. “In many vil- 
lages the starving peasants were subsisting 
on roots and bread made of the bark of 
trees. Imagine, if you can, such a state of 
things existing in America. 

In the village of Dombovitza, in the 
province of Kuban, which was one of the 
very worst of the famine districts, there 
lived a peasant named Ivan Komarevsky. 
The family consisted of himself, his wite, 
his three children, and his aged mother. 
Ivan belonged to the better class of the 

easantry, and the years preceding the fam- 
ine had been very prosperous ones indeed. 

At the close of the harvest the barn was 
filled with grain. The cattle had thriven 
and multiplied, and the two horses were 
sleek and strong. That was only two short 

ears ago, but now all was changed. The 
owing of the cattle was no longer heard, 
and the two sleek horses (alas! thin enough 
before their master parted with them) had 
been taken into the city and sold. But, 
worst of all, the barn was empty, for the 
harvest had failed. 

One cow had been kept till within a few 
weeks of the events which I am about to 
relate. This cow had been kept for the 
sole use of the aged grandmother and the 
youngest member of the family. It was 
nearing Christmas-tide, and during the 
long autumn nights the little family went 
many times hungry to bed. 

Ivan, although distressed by the misery 
which his household was forced to endure, 
bore his sufferings in silence, sternly refus- 
ing to apply to the village authorities for 
aid. He had seen his neighbors refused 
even a loaf of bread, in addition to being 
treated with the greatest harshness. The 
cry was everywhere heard: ‘“‘ Give us 
bread! Bread for Christ’s sake!” This 
appeal was always met with the same re- 
sponse, and the petitioner would sadly turn 
his head aside as he muttered: ‘‘ It is al- 
ways the same—no bread.” 

Little Paul was the youngest member of 
the Komarevsky family. But five summers 
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had passed over his golden head when the 
famine began to ravage the land. That 
was just one year ago, and between that 
time and the present the once bright and 
joyous child had strangely changed. 

His young eyes rested on sorrow on every 
side, and often was his little head bowed in 
grief as he saw his playmates, one after an- 
other, sicken and slowly die. 

Then in his own once happy home he 
saw nothing but misery and want. His 
sisters, both older than himself, had grown 
very thin and white and silent, and they no 
longer took him for long walks through the 
quiet forest. ‘lhe father, once so proud of 
his only son, now scarcely noticed him, and 
when he did chance to glance at him it was 
with eyes filled with pity, for he felt that 
if relief did not soon reach them they must 
all perish of hunger. 

The lamp suspended before the holy im- 
age in the ‘* sacred corner” had long ceased 
to burn, for the stricken family were too 
poor to purchase oil. Still, night and 
morning they prostrated themselves before 
the patron saint of the little home, pray- 
ing that they be not allowed to die like 
doys. 

Paul, as they believed, without at all un- 
derstanding what he was doing, followed 
the example of the other members of the 
family, and clasped his tiny hands and 
moved his lips as if in prayer. One day he 
startled his father by asking why the great 
‘* White Czar’ allowed his people to die of 
hunger. Was he not also the God of whom 
they had told him so much? Why, then, 
did he not send food to his famishing thou- 
sands ? 

Ivan Komarevsky was at first greatly 
frightened on hearing his child ask such 
strange questions. He, like his neighbors, 
had been taught to believe that the czar 
was their father and protector in all things, 
and they never for a moment thought of 
doubting the teachings of their earlier 
years. It had been along time since Paul’s 
father had given a thought to a higher 
being than his emperor, in whom all his 
hopes of the present and a hereafter were 
centered. 

The child’s questions aroused a train of 
thought which had long lain dormant, and 
in his simple way he tried to tell little Paul 
that the Creator of the universe was a 
greater and nobler being than their czar. 

Paul, with his small hands clasped, and 
his little woebegone face turned to his 
father, listened in silence. The suffering 
of the last year had made the boy strangely 
precocious, and as he heard his father un- 


fold the wonderful story of the unseen God 
a beautiful smile illumined his haggard 
little face as he said : 

“We will no longer pray to the great 
‘White Czar,’ but to the greater God who 
made him—the God whose home is in the 
bright blue heavens, where the sun shines 
by day, and where myriads of stars twinkle 
by night. Dear papa, let us all pray to 
Him, for I am sure He will send us some 
corn and keep us from starving.” 

The father looked upon his child with a 
sort of awe, as if an angel had dropped into 
their household. He realized for the first 
time how cruel had been the hardships 
which his boy had undergone, and how old 
he had grown during the trial. He sup- 
posed that when Paul knelt with the others 
he did not understand what they were 
doing, but was simply following their ex- 
ample. But the child’s present intelligence 
told its own story. 

When the family afterward knelt night 
and morning Paul knelt with them, but 
never once did he turn his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the ‘* Sacred Corner.” 

The days went by, and the Yule-tide was 
slowly approaching. The famine continued 
unabated and the misery increased. Whole 
families had died off, and there was scarcely 
a young child left in the village. 

Ivan Komareysky and his family were 
reduced almost to skeletons, and had be- 
come so weak they could only with the 
greatest exertion move about the house. 
The aged grandmother had grown too feeble 
to leave her bed. Little Paul alone of all 
the once happy family retained his spirit, 
and they called him the angel of the house- 
hold. With childlike faith he told them 
that he always prayed to the great God 
whose home was away up in the blue sky, 
and that if they would only be patient the 
corn would surely come. Ivan had of late 
been Paul’s constant companion, and many 
and strange were the questions the boy 
asked his father. 

When Christmas Eve came round the 
family of Ivan Komarevsky had reached 
the lowest depths of despair. They had 
not tasted food for twenty-four hours, and 
there seemed nothing left for them but the 
slow death of starvation. Paul, though 
dreadfully weak and emaciated, still re- 
tained his new faith. 

Christmas Eve dawned clear and cold. 
Snow had been falling all day, but with the 
dying sunset it had ceased. The snowy 
mantle covered the ground to the depth of 
several inches, and when the moon peeped 
from behind the clouds and looked down 
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upon the earth its frozen surface shone like 
a great sheet of polished silver. 

No fire burned in the home of the Koma- 

revskys, and its genial warmth was sadly 
missed. No other light than the silvery 
rays of the moon lighted up the one room 
which now constituted the abode of the en- 
tire family. ‘They had huddled together 
for warmth, and perhaps from a feeling 
that they would not much longer see each 
other alive. 
* It was near the midnight hour when the 
silence of the night was broken by some 
one knocking gently on the door of the 
humble home. Meeting with no response, 
the knocking became louder, and _ little 
Paul, hearing the sound, aroused the others 
to tell them that it was the angel he had 
been expecting with the promised corn. 
Ivan Komarevsky, by a great effort, dragged 
himself to the door and opened it, when he 
saw standing before hima man all covered 
with snow and looking very weary. 

The stranger asked permission to enter, 
saying he had lost his way, and would they 
give him shelter for the night? Ivan ex- 
plained that there was neither fire, light, 
nor food in the house ; but that he was wel- 
come to remain if he wished. The stranger 
carried a large bag on his back, and he had 
evidently prepared for a long journey. 
Placing the bag on the floor, he first drew 
forth a candle, which he lighted and set on 
the table. 

The tale of misery which the light re- 
vealed made the man’s stout heart quail, 
and stepping to the corner where the two 
older women were lying with closed eyes he 
eagerly scanned their faces to learn if life 
still remained within their shrunken bodies. 
Becoming satisfied that they were breath- 
ing, he hastily took from his bag a small 
bottle of medicine, a few drops of which he 
poured down the throat of each. The 
stimulant caused them to open their eyes 
and look about them with astonishment. 

The entire family were by this time 
aroused, and the famished people greedily 
ate the bread and salt which the stranger 
produced from the depths of his wonderful 

ag. Little Paul alone seemed indifferent 
to what was going on around him, and 
when they offered him some of the welcome 
food he only shook his curly head as he 
turned restlessly on his hard bed. 

The stranger who had so fortunately ap- 
peared on the scene was from another part 
of Russia, and was on his way to visit 
friends. He had during the storm in the 
earlier part of the day wandered away from 
the road, and seeing the house he thought 
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he would apply for shelter. He knew that 
famine was ravaging the land, but did not 
expect to meet such extreme destitution. 
The stranger was supplied with plenty of 
money, a portion of which he loaned Ivan 
to provide suitable food and clothing for 
himself and family. He remained several 
days in the humble home, and when he 
took his departure he carried with him the 
blessings of a grateful family. 

Only one shadow darkened the hour of 
deliverance. Little Paul, the idol of the 
household, lay sick unto death. For days 
he tossed to and fro, muttering praise of 
the angel which the great God had sent 
with the corn. Over and over again he re- 
peated the story of how he had prayed to 
the God whose home was in the blue 
heavens, and how he had asked them all to 
be patient and have faith. 

For ten days the angel-child tossed in the 
delirium of fever, the golden head was never 
still, and the large blue eyes had a strange, 
far-away look in them. ‘Toward the close 
of the tenth day, just as the sun was sink- 
ing to rest, the tired eyes closed and the 
little hands crossed themselves as the an- 
gelic spirit of little Paul winged its way to 
the great God in whom his childish faith 
had been so strangely placed. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


From The Sunday-School Times (Undenom.), Philadelphia, 
July 23, 1892. 


In July, 1892, the University of Dublin 
celebrates her three hundredth birthday, 
and scholars from all parts of the world as- 
semble in the metropolis of Ireland to offer 
their congratulatons cn her past history, 
and their good wishes for her future. Not 
so old, nor so rich, as many colleges at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, the corporation of 
Trinity College, Dublin, is yet one to which 
any man might be proud to belong, when 
he considers the long list of her famous 
sons, and the remarkable history of her 
steady growth in dignity and usefulness 
throughout three centuries in a country 
ever torn by faction and distracted by party 
strife. 

Several attempts were made in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries to establish 
a university in Ireland which might bear 
comparison with the great sister universities 
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of the sister kingdom, but it was not until 
the closing years of the reign of Elizabeth 
that any permanent result was arrived at. 
Partly through the political intrigues of a 
sagacious Yorkshire priest, Adam Loftus, 
but mainly through the exertions of a re- 
spectable Dublin family bearing the honored 
name of Chaloner, a royal charter was ob- 
tained from the Queen in 1591, and a col- 
lege which was intended, as the charter 
vaguely says, to be mater wniversitatis (‘‘ the 
mother of a university”), was established 
on the site of the old monastery of All Hal- 
lows. This site was the gift of the corpora- 
tion of the city, and has now become of 
great value, but in those days was worth 
little. None the less, the college will grate- 
fully commemorate, at her Tercentenary 
Festival Service, as in days of old, her bene- 
factors, ‘‘ the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of the City of Dublin.” The worthy alder- 
men of the day gave as they were able; 
and, whether we have regard to the gener- 
osity of the intention or the magnificence 
of the result, they deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance. 

From these small beginnings the college 
grew, though at first but slowly. The 
number of persons in Ireland in the six- 
teenth century who desired university edu- 
cation was not large, and inasmuch as-the 
original foundation excluded from its bene- 
fits Roman Catholics, who have always 
formed the most considerable section of the 
population in Ireland, the number of possi- 
ble aspirants to academic distinction was 
still further reduced. But among the first 
batch of students who matriculated at the 
new college was a boy afterward known 
throughout Europe as the greatest scholar 
of his time,—James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh. His curious and exact learning 
fixed the attention of learned men thus 
early upon the little college that he claimed 
as his alma mater ; and, though he is now 
best known, perhaps, as the originator of 
the system of chronolugy with which the 
margins of our ordinary English Bibles are 
furnished, yet he has many more serious and 
really valuable claims to the veneration of 
students of Holy Scripture. He was one 
of the few men of his day who interested 
himself in textual criticism ; and the num- 
ber of ancient manuscripts, both Syriac and 
Greek, that he collected and collated during 
his lifetime would stock a good-sized book- 
case. He would no doubt have been pro- 
vost of the college, had he not received ec- 
clesiastical preferment early in life ; and it 
may be doubted whether the gain to the 
Church by his episcopal labors was not too 
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dearly paid for by the loss of his wise coun- 
sels during the internal dissensions that 
continued throughout the opening decades 
of the seventeenth century. The early 
rovosts were imported from England, and 
Im many cases they proved themselves in- 
capable of understanding the Irish char- 
acter or the conditions of Irish education. 
The students at this period were mostly 
mere boys, and they seem to have needed 
the restraints that we are more accustomed 
to associate with school than with colle¥e 
life. For instance, here is an entry from 


the Book of Censures in the time of Pro- - 


vost Temple (1617): ‘*T. Cuff and J. 
Travers, for their irreverent and savage car- 
riage in the presence of Sir John King, to 
make three 'public acknowledgments of 
their faults at three several times in the 
hall ; to forbear going out into town for six 
months, except to hear sermons; and for 
six months not to keep company with each 
other. Cuff, for wounding with a knife the 
scullion of the kitchen, to lose his privilege 
of adult age, and to rest subject to the rod 
until he graduates.” 

But despite these frolics, serious pursuits 
were not neglected. Hebrew and Greek 
were read by divinity students, and the 
study of the Irish language was encouraged 
by successive provosts, notably by Provost 
Bedell. Mathematics was little thought of 
until late in the eighteenth century. In 
this Trinity College, Dublin, but followed 
the example of the more ancient seats of 
learning throughout Europe. Logic and 
metaphysics always formed part of the cur- 
riculum, and Locke’s Essay, adopted as a 
text-book shortly after its publication 
(1692), has ever since remained in the 

hilosophical courses as a subject of study. 
Bat Locke’s work is connected in another 
way with the history of Trinity College. 
It was from it that George Berkeley de- 
rived his first notions of psychology, and 
the idealist philosophy with which Berkeley 
astonished the thinking world of the early 
eighteenth century was the natural outcome 
of the development of Lockian principles. 
‘*When Bishop Berkeley,” sang Byron, 
*“ said there was no matter, ’twas no matter 
what he said.” And, though this simple 
and easy dismissal of a system so foreign to 
the instincts of mankind has always been 
opular, yet thoughtful minds ever since 
ook back to Berkeley as, through Hume, 
the father of modern philosophy. 

How Bishop Berkeley’s chivalrous efforts 
to found a college in the Bermudas for the 
benefit of the native population fell oe 
for want of funds and helpers, cannot be 
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told here, for want of space ; but there is 
no chapter in the history of philanthropy 
more deeply interesting than the account 
of the struggles of Dean Berkeley, as he 
then was, and his devoted friends, to carry 
on their self-imposed task in the cause of 
humanity far away from home and kindred. 

Other names not unknown in the early 
days of the college are those of William 
Congreve, the dramatist, now best remem- 
bered as the author of the often parodied 
lines, ‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast ;” of Dudley Loftus, the Ori- 
entalist ; of Nahum Tate, the versifier of 
the Psalms, and poet-laureate of his gener- 
ation. But none of these names are so 
familiar as those of the men of the eigh- 
teenth century. Take him all around, 
George Berkeley was probably the greatest 
genius that the University of Dublin ever 
produced ; but his works are ‘‘ caviare to 
the general.” 

For one reader of Berkeley there are a 
hundred readers of Burke, there are a thou- 
sand readers of Swift or of Goldsmith. 
‘* Gulliver’s Travels” and ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” are probably as well known as 
any works produced in the English lan- 
guage in the eighteenth century. Swift is 
peculiarly associated with Dublin ; indeed, 
the only piece of church preferment that 
ever fell to him was the deanery of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral,—that stately church 
where his bones still rest, wbi saeva indig- 
natio cor ulterius lacerare nequit, as his 
mournful epitaph still records. Poor 
Swift !- Understood but imperfectly by the 
men of his own generation, and still less by 
ourselves, his life and character furnish one 
of the saddest and most perplexing prob- 
lems which meet the student of literary 
history. His academic career was not brill- 
iant ; but it speaks well of the acumen of 
the college dons who were responsible for 
the discipline of that wayward intellect, 
that, in an old document preserved in the 
archives, it is recorded of ‘‘ Swift, Jon.,” 
that his mathematics were ‘‘ poor,’’ his 
classics ‘‘ middling,” but his essay ‘‘ very 
good.” The only reminder from old times 
of Goldsmith that remains is a bit of glass 
out of the window of his former chamber, 
witn his name cut thereon in bold charac- 
ters ; but a few years ago a noble statue of 
him was erected in front of the college, 
where, along with Burke and opposite to 
Grattan, he is portrayed in bronze only less 
lasting than the writings with which he 
has charmed the English-speaking world. 

It would not be of general interest to 
continue to note the names of the first mag- 
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nitude that appear in the matriculation 
books of the college. Flood the orator, 
Hamilton the mathematician, Barrett the 
eccentric Orientalist, Hincks the decipherer 
of cuneiform writing, Molyneux the corre- 
spondent of Descartes, were all well-known 
men who left their mark ; but it would be 
of little service to apportion with precision 
their meed of praise. ‘The visitor to Dub- 
lin will see their pictures and busts in tLe 
examination theatre or the library, but un- 
less he be specially conversant with the life- 
work of each, he will not be curious to 
make inquiry into their antecedents. To 
such a visitor, the first thing that vill 
strike him, especially if he be fresh fri m 
Oxford or Cambridge, is the stateliness of 
the college buildings and the spaciousne:s 
of the courts. The library will bear com- 
parison with any building devoted to a sim- 
ilar purpose in Europe, and the area cov- 
ered by the quadrangles is noteworthy when 
it is remembered that Trinity College stands 
in the midst of a crowded city, where every 
square foot of land is of great commercial 
value. 

The foreign visitor will also be shown the 
college plate, much of which is worth see- 
ing. The mace, the loving-cups (each with 
its own history or legend), the great silver 
bowls which almost speak of the hospitality 
of days of vore, when the measure of a 
man’s sociability was his capacity for con- 
sumption of punch; these are displayed 
daily at dinner in the Commons Hall. 
There was a pious custom formerly, that 
each student on graduating should leave 
behind him a piece of plate as a memento 
of his undergraduate days,—a custom 
which is now — more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. 

These old traditions are beyond price in 
a great institution, and it is mournful to 
see them dying away with the growth of 
the modern utilitarian spirit. We have a 
cup, for instance (used every day), given by 
Lord Mornington, once professor of music, 
who was the father of the great Duke of 
Wellington ; we have Ussher’s books; we 
have the original manuscript of Berkeley’s 
‘Principles of Human Knowledge ;” we 
still recite before the ‘‘commons”’ dinner 
the Latin grace prescribed in the Caroline 
statutes, and commemorate our benefac- 
tors: ‘* Hlizabetha regina hujus collegit 
conditrice, Jacobo ejusdem munificentissimo 
auctore, Carolo conservatore, caeterisque 
benefactoribus nostris.” We still show the 
old mulberry-tree in the fellows’ garden, 
old when the college was founded, and it 
stood in the orchard of the monastery of 
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All Hallows; we can still drink of the 
water (though few of us do) where St. Pat- 
rick is said to have baptized multitudes of 
our heathen forefathers. 

These traditions are worth more than 
buildings, than money, ay, than present 
reputation, though it seem absurd to say 
so; for the very life of an old institution 
consists in the ever-present consciousness 
of its continuity with a past of splendid 
traditions, of an inheritance of which it is 
the duty and the privilege of the men of 
to-day to pass on unimpaired. And it is 
these legends (idle, and without monetary 
value, if you will) that keep alive and fos- 
ter this feeling of continuity. You cannot 
invent them to order; they are a slow 
growth, and, be it observed, they never grow 
except where there is preserved the remem- 
brance of an honorable past. 

Of the present condition and prospects of 
Trinity College it is not fitting for a mem- 
ber of the corporation to speak. There are 
about twelve hundred students on her 
books, of all religious denominations. She 
has schools of divinity, medicine, law, and 
engineering ; but as yet she has not forgot- 
ten that her main business, the chief func- 
tion of a university, is to give a liberal edu- 
cation in arts, to train men not so much to 
be good lawyers, doctors, or parsons, as to 
be gentlemen and scholars. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


A LADY had just completed a book for 
children, and Dr. Wendell Holmes kindly 
consented to read the manuscript. When 
it was returned to her she naturally looked 
it over with eagerness to see what criticisms 
her distinguished friend had made. She 
turned page after page, but found no erasure, 
mark, or marginal note, until at length, 
nearly at the end of the story, she came to 
a single neatly pencilled line in Dr. Holmes’s 
fine handwriting. It was placed against a 
passage upon which she had rather prided 
herself—a vivid description of the picnic 
feast of a group of children in a grove. 
First reading the paragraph to see if she 
herself could find anything amiss, she next 
read what he had written. It was this: 
**Don’t let those children eat pickles.” 
Much relieved to find that it was the 
doctor, not the author, who had found 
fault with her work, the lady at once drew 
a line through the offending viands, and 
when the story of the picnic appeared in 
print, pickles were omitted from the bill of 
fare.— Exchange. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE GosPeL or St. Jonn. (Expositor’s Bible.) 
By Maxcvus Dons, D.D., Professor of Exegeti- 
cal Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Vol- 
ume I, New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1891. S8vo, pp. xiii., 388, $1.50. 


Dr. Dods is now so well known to biblical stu- 
dents that everything from his pen is sure of a 
warm welcome. This volume is an exposition of 
the first eleven chapters of the Gospel of John. 
The author's estimate of the Fourth Gospel, from 
a literary standpoint, is succinctly stated in the 
introductory note: ‘* In the whole range of liter- 
ature there is no composition which is a more per- 
fect work of art, or which mote rigidly excludes 
whatever does not subserve its main end. From 
the first word to the last there is no paragraph, 
sentence, or expression which is out of place, or 
with which we could dispense. Part hangs to- 
gether with part in perfect balance. The sequence 
may at times be obscure, but sequence there always 
is. The relevancy of this or that remark may not 
at first sight be apparent, but irrelevancy is im- 
possible to this writer.’” He adopts De Wette’s 
discovery that the thought which gives unity to 
the work is the manifestation of Christ’s glory. 

On these eleven chapters there are twenty-four 
discourses of moderate length. There is no con- 
tinuous exposition of the text verse by verse, but 
the fundamental thought of a paragraph or section 
is taken as the theme of a homily, and while the 
theme is illustrated and enforced by a skilful use 
of the Gospel material, it would be useless to seek 
in this book for Dr. Dods’s interpretation of par- 
ticular verses. The basic conceptions of the Fourth 
Gospel are set forth with clearness, candor, and 
abundant learning, but for detailed exegesis one 
must look elsewhere. So, too, the range of topics 
treated in the New Testament introduction is 
wholly excluded. Occasionally a disputed point 
is glanced at, as in the statement that it may be 
doubted whether the feast of v. 1 is the Feast of 
Tabernacles or Purim ; but there is no discussion 
of such matters. This book is not a guide, then, 
to one who is seeking to thread his way through 
the mazes of the Johannean question. It would 
be unfair, however, to say that it gives no help for 
the solution of that question. It does not lead the 
reader to every cool spring and shady retreat in 
the Gospel country, and make every foot of its 
soil familiar, but it does bear him up to the suc- 
cessive mountain peaks and unroll the grandeur 
and glory of the Messianic realm. A thoughtful 
perusal of this book cannot fail to produce—at 
least in the average reader—a clearer and truer 
conception of the character and glory of Jesus 
Christ and of the religion which He founded. 

The style is simple, clear, and straightforward. 
The writer’s one aim is to make Gospel truth per- 
fectly intelligible. The apologetic element is 
somewhat prominent, but there is nothing anti- 
quated in the theology defended. The treatment 
is thoroughly modern in its tone. The essentials 
of Christianity are emphasized, but there is avoid- 
ance both of outworn theological formulas and of 
over-confident affirmation about uncertainties. 

The following quotations fairly represent the 
style and tone of the volume : 

‘The preservative against any definite form of 
sin is a strong spiritual life, a healthy condition 
not easily fatigued in duty, and not easily over- - 
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come by temptation. Perhaps the Gospel has 
come to be looked upon too exclusively as a reme- 
dial scheme, and too little as.the means of main- 
taining spiritual health. So marked is its efficacy 
in reclaiming the vicious, that its efficacy as the 
sole condition of healthy human life is apt to be 
overlooked”’ (p. 212). 

‘*Good men, as well as others, have their nar- 
row views and illiberal prejudices, and mark off 
in their own minds as hopeless and barren whole 
religions, sects, or countries out of which God de- 
termines to bring that which is for the healing of 
the nations. To rise above such prejudices we 
must refuse to accept current rumors, traditional 
opinions, proverbial or neat dicta which seem to 
settle a matter ; we must conscientiously examine 
for ourselves, as Philip says, ‘Come and see.’ He 
instinctively knew how useless it was to reason 
with men about Christ’s claims so long as they were 
not in His presence. One look, one word from 
Himself will go further to persuade a man of His 
majesty and love than all that any one else can 
say. To make Christ known is the best way to 
prove the truth of Christianity’’ (p. 64). 

‘** And as the Teacher taught by living, so must 
the scholar learn by living. Christ brings light by 
passing through all human experiences and situa- 
tions, and ‘ he that followeth’ Him, not he that 
reads about Him, ‘shall have the light of life.’ 
There are very few men in the world who can 
think to much purpose on truths so abstruse and 
complicated as the divinity of Christ and the atone- 
ment and miracles ; but there is no man so dull as 
not to see the difference between Christ's life and 
his own”’ (p. 282). 

A few strictures of minor importance may be 
added in conclusion. It seems to be the author’s 
purpose to prefix te each discourse the passage 
upon which it is based, but vi. 1-59 is wanting, 
and there are other less important omissions, as iii. 
22-36, iv. 27-30. It is gratifying to note that the 
Revised Version is used throughout. There is an 
admirable exposition of vii. 17 on p. 252, but 
strangely enough, on p. 311 the usual misquota- 
tion finds place, ‘‘ He that doeth the will of God.” 

Those who read this volume will eagerly await 
the issue of the second. 

FRANK E. WooprovrFF. 

Bowporn CoLLEeGE, Brunswick, ME. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Reicion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1891. By F. Max Mitier, K.M. London 
and New York: Longmans, 1892. 8vo, pp. 
xxvii,, 464, $3. 

As the title of this course of the Gifford Lec- 
tures, like that (Physical Religion) which preceded 
it, seems at first a little obscure, we may at the 
ma give the author’s own explanation as fol- 
Ows : 

““The principal object of the study of anthro- 
pological religion, in its historical development, is 
to learn how man has been searching for the god- 
like element in human nature, just as a study of 
physical religion showed him to us as bent on dis- 
covering something Divine or infinite in that ob- 
jective nature by which he found himself sur- 
rounded”’ (p. 351). 

In his somewhat elaborate preface the learned 
lecturer proceeds to defend himself against the 
severe criticisms which had been made upon his 
former course, and he does not disguise his ex- 
pectation that more criticisms are to follow his 
present effort. 


‘ 


In tracing what he supposes to have been the 
true historic development of man’s search after 
the infinite, he departs far enough from the teach- 
ings of Christian theology ; he knows nothing of a 
preternatural revelation, of an infallible Bible or 
of miracles in any form ; but, on the other band, 
he very positively rejects the extreme views of 
some of the most popular advocates of evolution. 
The idea so often advanced by Lubbock and others 
that races of men are found without any worship 
or even conception of God, he represents as now 
exploded and by all true scholars abandoned (p. 

72). 

From page 150 to 154 the lecturer pours dis- 
credit, if not ridicule, upon the facility with which 
such authors as Herbert Spencer have paraded as 
facts the statements, made by sailors and traders 
as well as missionaries, as to the religious beliefs 
of men of which they had had but the most super- 
ficial observation, and he shows a sort of pity for 
those ardent disciples who find it hard to part with 
the convenient authorities which seem to support 
their pet theories. ‘‘I do not wonder,’’ he says, 
** that those who depend for their information on 
the tabulated extracts published by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer should be unwilling to surrender these 
convenient ‘aids to faith’ without a struggle.” 
They are part of the bridge which it is fondly 
hoped may yet close up the wide abyss between 
the man and the ape. 

Professor Max Miiller also takes issue squarely 
with “‘ the few biologists, who, undeterred by the 
absence of facts, still profess a belief in the de- 
scent of man from some known or unknown ani- 
mal species’’ (p. 185). Referring to Virchow’s 
challenge to Haeckel to produce any proofs on this 
point, he says, ‘‘ Surely a challenge from Virchow 
cannot be ignored ; why, then, has it never been 
taken up?” 

On page 299 our learned lecturer deals a blow at 
Mr. Spencer’s theory that the intuitions of men 
result from the experience of ancestors. ‘‘ How 
could it be said,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that a belief in uni- 
versal justice arises from repeated experience ? 
Surely no one would say that our experience teaches 
us again and again that the good are rewarded and 
the bad punished in this life. One might even go 
so far as to say that it is the repeated experience 
of the very contrary—namely, of the misfortunes 
of the good and the triumphs of the bad, that pro- 
vokes an appeal to and a belief in a higher jus- 
tice.’ 

But the most sweeping criticism which the au- 
thor makes against some of the popular theories 
which now go by the name of science is that in 
which (p. 133) he condemns Mr. Spencer’s dictum 
that all religion had its origin in the worship of 
ancestors. Ile says: ‘‘In expressing my strong 
difference of opinion with regard to the facts and 
theories in his ‘ Principles of Sociology,’ I can 
clearly see that the responsibility lies less with 
him than with the ‘ tabulated evidence ’ on which 
he founded his theories. - Imake no secret 
that I consider the results of Mr. Spencer’s one- 
sided explanation of the origin of religion as wor- 
thy of the strongest condemnation which a love of 
truth can dictate.” 

Max Miiller does not appear to believe that all 
races of men have pursued precisely the same path 
in reaching their religious faiths. Ancestor-wor- 
ship has had its place ; but before man had a con- 
ception of supernatural power in the spirits of the 
departed (animism), he must have first conceived 
of the anime (soul), if not of a higher—a Divise 
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soul. In his previous lectures on physical religion, 
the author took the position that mankind began 
with a worship of the visible powers of nature, 
especially with fire and the heavenly bodies. That 
the concepts of God and of the human soul were 
developed together is the point specially empha- 
sized in the present volume. 

While the author’s theories of the development 
of religion in man seem more plausible than those 
of Spencer or the totem theory of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards and others, they will not gain the: suf- 
frages of Christian theists. They will prefer the 
fact presented in Max Miller’s earlier works, that 
so far as real history and traditions can be traced, 
there seems to have been a simple henotheistic con- 
ception of a supreme God implanted ‘‘ where only 
it can be implanted in the heart of man.”’ 

On the whole, the present volume is one of great 
interest. The web of its argument is not evenly 
woven, but it is all the richer for its liberties of 
style, as it introduces a vast amount of instructive 
matter, and it shows, as do all the works of the 
learned author, a vast range of research. 

F. F. ELLInwoop. 

New York UNIVERs!ry. 


An Introptction To Ernics. By J. CLark 
Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, McGill College, Montreal. Boston: De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. vii., 407. 


Tue Crisis IN Moras. An Examination of Ra- 
tional: Ethics in the Light of Modern Science. 
By James T'Hompson Brxsy, Ph.D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1891. 12mo, pp. viii., 815, $1. 


The highest praise is due to Dr. Murray for bis 
admirably written book. Though an introduction 
merely, it is far more valuable than many works 
more diffuse. Following a natural order and 
. marking an important distinction, the material is 
grouped into two main divisions—ethical psychol- 
ogy and ethics proper. In the first, the chief in- 
terest attaches to the analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness. Especially good is the outline of the 
development of this consciousness in the concrete, 
showing, as the author maintains, a uniform ten- 
dency to recognize a practical rule of universal 
validity and to expand its sphere till the whole of 
human conduct is brought under its decisions. 
In the second book, the first inquiry concerns the 
supreme law of duty, determined, on its part, by 
the conception of the sovereign good. The con- 
flicting theories are classified as Epicurean and 
Stoical, according as they do or do not regard the 
ultimate aim of action to be pleasure. The consid- 
eration and candor shown everywhere in the treat- 
ment of opponents is here conspicuous ; but it in- 
volves no lack of firmness in criticism. It is suc- 
cessively demonstrated that pleasure is not the ulti- 
mate object of all human action in practice ; is 
not, even though it were, the necessarily most de- 
sirable object ; is not a criterion of rightness that 
can be practically applied : and does not corre- 
s yond to the code of morality which civilized na- 
tions inculcate. But the various attempts to for- 
mulate more precisely the objective end demanded 
by the opposite theory are also criticised. , Dr. 
Murray himself accepts the Kantian view that the 
sovereign good is the completely formed will 
(p. 402); but at this point he merely urges that 
tie uncertainty of moral theories does not mate- 
rally affect the practical determination of duties. 
11 the discussion of duties, next taken up, consid- 
e-able space is devoted to the ethics of social prob- 
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lems. The notion that the law of supply and de- 
mand is a moral law is emphatically rejected, and 
the important principle is enounced that every 
man should receive *‘ such a share of the whole 
wealth produced as is equivalent to the share 
which he has contributed by his industry” (p, 
812) ; but there is nothing doctrinaire in the treat- 
ment of these subjects. The form of society best 
adapted to secure its ends is wisely left to be de- 
termined by political and economic science. The 
doctrine of moral athleticism advocated in the con- 
cluding section on Virtue is worthy of all atten- 
tion, particularly by those who have to do with 
the moral training of the young. 

The present crisis in morals, due to the distur)- 
ing influence of the doctrine of evolution on tradi- 
tional theories, can only be met by a thorough ex- 
amination of the new ethics and a thorough recon- 
struction of the old. This task Dr. Bixby essays 
in the volume before us. The theory specially 
selected for attack is Herbert Spencer’s. The au- 
thor aims to show that Spencer’s theory is a thor- 
oughly inconsistent Hedonism, tacitly conceding 
its own insufficiency, shifting at convenience from 
Utilitarianism to Intuitionism, never really getting 
into the proper sphere of moral judgment, the 
motive and will, and having a natural tendency to 
disastrous consequences in practice. Mr. Spencer 
is certainly not free from inconsistencies, and his 
language is often singularly open to misconstruc- 
tion. In the main, Dr. Bixby’s criticism is tem- 
perate and fair. It is, however, a perversion when 
he interprets his opponent’s account of the psycho- 
logical genesis of our ‘‘ feeling of obligation in 
general,’’ as though it were meant to be a logical 
deduction of morality. Mr. Spencer has himself 
strongly protested against this assumption. It is 
also a perversion to treat the ‘‘illusive indepen- 
dence,’ of which Spencer speaks, of the abstract 
idea of duty, in psychological reference, as though 
it were tantamount to regarding the existence of 
duties itself as an illusion. Again, a cardinal 
point in Mr. Spencer’s system—the conception that 
conduct is to be determined by an ideal of social 
relationships in which human life is completely 
realized through voluntary co-operation, receives 
no adequate recognition. It does not seem to be 
essentially different from the author’s own view 
that the test of moral action is its tendency to pro- 
mote the ideal perfection of the race. In his posi- 
tive reconstruction of ethics ‘‘ on the basis of evo- 
lution and scientific knowledge,’’ Dr. Bixby tells 
us that what the world has at heart is to bring 
forth consciousness, and that consequently our duty 
is to conform our motives to this objective indica- 
tion of the essential nature of things. But oe 
If we believed that conscious life were essentially 
miserable, it would be hard to persuade us that its 
mere being were desirable, or that we were under 
any obligation to promote it. After all is said, 
therefore, an element of Hedonism does remain in 
our conception of the highest good ; but the point 
that it is not the supreme principle of action is 
maintained with manliness, acumen, and a refresh- 
ing moral enthusiasm, and no one can read the 
book without profit. H. N. GARDINER. 

SMiTH COLLEGE. 


The Story of the Token, as belonging to the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, by Robert Shiells. 
(New York: John Ireland, 1892, 12mo, Pp. 170, 
$1.) To many, even to many Presbyterians, this 
story will come like an archeological tale or a 
page from an unknown history. The “tokea 
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was a ticket of admission to the communion table 
given to those who were adjudged fit after an ex- 
amination more or less thorough. It has been in 
vogue in almost all lands to which the sentiments 
and practices of Scotch Presbyterianism have 
gone. While Scotland was its. home, in pre-emi- 
nent degree, the origin of the custom is traced 
backward by the author through France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and other countries even to the Post- 
Apostolic times, and in its fundamentals even to the 
days of the apostles. Rev. ii. 17, 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
seem to have some bearing upon the development 
of the ‘‘token.’’ Mr. Shiells does not claim to 
have made an exhaustive study, but as his account 
is based upon a collection of 800 specimens and 
upon a quite extended reading and investigation, 
it is well worthy of a careful perusal. 


Tue WorLD AND THE Man. By Hueu MILLER 
Trompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. The 
Baldwin Lectures, 1890 New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 12mo, pp. 258. 


This is the fourth book which Bishop Thompson 
has published, and it is one of the best. The au- 
thor has a way of coming to the point with a tre- 
mendous downrightness and plainvess of speech, 
and he sees his points so clearly and states them in 
such terms that even he who runs may understand 
them. He has a very keen sense of what our 
questions are, and ‘reduces them to their simplest 
statement. His object is to show that our Lord 
understood what was in man, and that what He 
did as the Christ and as the Incarnate Son of man 
was equal to the world’s needs. The excellence of 
Bishop Thompson’s book is that he sees very 
clearly a few determining points in his subject, and 
that he works out hi8 convictions from these prin- 
ciples in a thoroughly original and personal man- 
ner. His style is crisp, simple, almost rough in 
its plainness, and there is not a reference through- 
out the volume to any other writer who has dealt 
with this subject. His volume does not fail in 
vigor or in interest. He simply takes up some 
facts in the work of Christ in a fresh and original 
way and presses them, with all the force which he 
can command, on the reader. His best lecture is 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Law of the Case,”’ in which 
he puts the distinction very simply between natu- 
ral and supernatural law. _It is refreshing to find 
a writer who does not dilute his thought, but with 
this primitive vigor there goes a great deal of 
roughness which will deprive Bishop Thompson’s 
thought of the large consideration which it ought 
to receive. His book will be read and studied 
because the author has something to say, but his 
manner of expressing himself is often far below 
the dignity of his subject. It is not necessary for 
a mau to be boorish in his writing in order to be 
brilliant and forcible. Many things in the volume 
should have been left unsaid, or have been said 
better. Bishop Thompson’s great merit is that he 
knows how to prick a great many religious bub- 
bles, and has no toleration for theological nonsense. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. Jutius H. Warp. 


Our Sacrep Commrsston. By the Rev. FREDER- 
Ick R. Wynne, D.D., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the University of Dublin, etc. 
New York: James Pott & Co., 1891. 12mo, 
pp. 220, $1. 


This modest book is worthy of unqualified 
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praise. Its contents formed originally part of a 
course of lectures on pastoral theology to a class 
of divinity students. They are among the very 
best words of the kind which have been spoken. 
They are full of ‘‘ sanctified common sense.” 
They are the words of a sagacious, broad-minded, 
devout man. They have that simplicity which 
appears so easy and which is so difficult to attain, 
and they are illuminated by that sense of humor 
which attends always upon the highest wisdom. 

There are three short lectures on “‘ Ministerial 
Character’’—in fact, they begin and end with this ; 
for the writer sees, what not everybody does see, 
that a clergyman’s work is worth just what he 
himself is worth, no more and no less. The final 
efficiency of a sermon or a counsel by a minister is 
fixed by the propulsive power of the man himself 
—that is, by his character. 

There are chapters on ‘‘ Dealing with Begin- 
ners,’’ “* Dealing with the Doubting,’’ ‘‘ The Con- 
duct of Public Worship,’’ and on ‘‘ Sermon Prep- 
aration,’’ which are most admirable. It would be 
hard to find a small volume which one would pre- 
fer to place in the hands of the newly ordained 
deacon. It is better even than Bishop Wilber- 
force’s addresses. 8. D. McConneEL. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Tomas CARLYLE’s MorRAL AND RELIGIOUS DE 
VELOPMENT. A Study, by Ewatp FLiice.. 
From the German by Jessica Gilbert Tyler. 
With a Portrait. New York: M. L. Holbrook 
& Co., 1891. 12mo. pp. xiv., 140. 


To an old student and lover of Carlyle, whose 
mind was seeded down in youth by that sower of 
his time-field, no title could be more attractive 
than this. But perhaps no one but a Scotchman 
of Carlyle’s own type could fulfil its promise sat- 
isfactorily ; for, after all, the mind of that great 
son of Britain was British, not Teutonic, and it 
could scarcely be given to a German, however ad- 
miring and appreciative, to enter wholly into its 
ways of life and thought. 

Dr. Fliigel (until lately professor at Leipsic Uni- 
versity, we believe) has laid out his task with Ger- 
man thoroughness of method. He begins with 
Carlyle’s belief in something higher than the visi- 
ble, and his dislike of mechanism in ethics and 
philosophy. Thence he passes to his attitude 
toward that group of interests which may be classed 
under such terms as Christianity, God, the Church, 
dogmatic theology. Successive chapters deal re- 
spectively with his relations to science, to art and 
poetry, to history, and to ethics; but all this in- 
teresting thoroughness is in method rather than in 
execution. The work has been mainly done by 
assembling Carlyle’s utterances on the subjects in- 
dicated above, and leaving him to speak for him- 
self ; but the whole question is one of interpreta- 
tion and deduction. There are some of us who 
think that Carlyle was, en the whole, always 
much nearer the Calvinism in which he was 
brought up than sometimes appeared in the ex- 
plosive momentum of his own utterances when 
under the stimulus of a strong insight, at the in- 
stant, into the prominence of some especial aspect 
of a many-sided truth. He certainly uses ortho- 
dox expression abundantly ; also he as certainly 
says much in pantheistic language ; the perpetual 
standing question is, how to put yourself inside 
his mind, and see exactly how far and in what 
sense he meant either. No mere citations of his 
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words, however ample, meets the difficulty of the 
case. The author has indeed made some com- 
ments as he passes, but we think the book fails to 
justify wholly the promise of its title. The reader 
will not learn from it exactly with what regiment 
Carlyle marched, even as a free lance. The little 
book is good and interesting as far as it goes, but 
probably its best use is that its orderly marshalling 
of Carlyle’s highest utterances, each under its 
topic, will give a fresh impression of how essen- 
tially religious, in the generic sense of that word, 

vas the atmosphere in which that great man and 
writer lived, and thought, and wrought. 

The translator’s part seems well done, but there 
is some careless proof-reading. 

Mancius H. Hutton. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


SYNOPSES OF LEADING ARTICLES FROM PERIODI- 
CALS. 


THe July number of The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review contains a very interesting and 
very instructive article, ‘‘ Theological Thought 
among French Protestants,” by Professor A. Gre- 
tillat. An American reader cannot fail to observe 
that at several vital points the article touches cer- 
tain forms of American theology, and the system 
of Ritschl, to which the author ascribes a decisive 
influence upon the movement described, has re- 
cently been spoken of more than once in our re- 
ligious press as a probable element in the coming 
theology of America. The author goes back to 
the revival which took place in the French Prot- 
estant Church between 1820 and 1830, and which 
to us is principally represented by Vinet. As a 
reaction against this revival developed the so- 
called liberal Christianity, principally through 
Scherer. Scherer stands in the history of the 
Church as a psychological problem almost insolu- 
ble. When he first attracted attention, in 1848, he 
was at rest in implicit faith under the traditional 
authority. ‘‘ Conscience, indeed, varies among 
different people. Without revelation 
moral ideas will be nothing more than opinions 
more or less individual.’’ In 1849 he had discov- 
ered, however, that ‘* there is a naive and self-con- 
scious faith that embraces an entire system without 
examination, and there is a critical faith that 
weighs a system before receiving it.’”’ And in 
1854 he was done weighing the system, and had 
found out that those ‘‘ arguments drawn from the 
prophets and miracles, those vicious circles that 
pretend by texts to establish the authority of 
texts, cannot persuade a man to submit to a book 
that will not speak to his soul.’’ Of course, he 
and his followers ended in a church without a 
priesthood, areligion without a catechism, a mo- 
rility without dogmatics, and a God without an 
obligatory system. As a party, however, liberal 
Christianity had only a fleeting existence, but when 
it disappeared it left behind a horror of all doc- 
trinal authority or dogmatics external to and supe- 
rior to the ego, and the seemingly insoluble dilem- 
ma is still the same; either there is liberty of 
investigation and the authority investigated is no 
longer an authority, or there is external authority, 
blind and implicit faith, and—where is individ- 
uuity 2? The method by which contemporary 
thought believes that it can find the solution of 
this antinomy is experimental. For reason, which 
formerly was accepted as the supreme criterion of 
truth, the adversaries of all external authority now 
substitute the testimony of the Christian con- 
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sciousness or of inward experience, and this reac- 
tion of men’s minds has become a fact so general 
in French Protestantism that it is hardly possible 
any more to receive a production either by the 
masters or pupils of the theological schools or by a 
pastor without meeting the influence of this pre- 
dominant idea ; but this method is certainly a Ger- 
man importation. It is the method of Ritsch], a 
return to the nominalism of the Middle Ages, a 
reappearance of contemporary positivism in the 
domain of theology. Every general idea of genus 
or species is discarded, and the sole demonstrable 
verity retained is the particular fact, that which 
concerns the individual and has become an integral 
part of individual experience. Among the ad- 
herents of this experimental method there are at 
least some who claim that, starting from their 
Christian experience, they have recovered the 
whole objective content of Christian revelation, up 
to and including the doctrine of the personal pre- 
existence of Christ. They contend that this fact 
or this doctrine is the necessary presupposition of 
their own Christian experience, which without it 
would be an effect without a sufficient cause. As 
the representative opponents of all external and 
coercive authority, the author then mentions the 
philosopher, M. Charles Secrétan, the late M. Ed- 
mond de Pressensé, and M. Astié, Professor of the 
Free Theological Faculty of Lausanne, for Swit- 
zerland, and M. Sabatier, Professor of the Protes- 
tant Theological Faculty of Paris, and M. Leopold 
Monod, a nephew of Adolph Monod and pastor of 
the Free Church of Lyons, for France, and gives a 
clear, precise, and very vivid characterization of 
their respective standpoints. 

As a supplement to this article may be read, 
with great profit, another in the current number 
of The Andover Review, ‘‘ The Ethics of Creed 
Conformity,’’ by Professor J. Macbride Sterrett. 
Indeed, one feels tempted to say that the true solu- 
tion of the above problem is found and demon- 
strated here—at least so far as our times is con- 
cerned—in the historic method ; for surely the 
historical spirit of to-day will recover for us 
the worth of creeds that the vulgar rationalism of 
an unhistorical age criticised almost to death. The 
sympathetic study of other great world-religions 
is producing a vaster and more complex appreci- 
ation of the spirit of humanity, and it is but fair 
to suppose that in due time the same spirit will 
rescue Christianity from the Philistines of vulgar 
rationalism, and recognize its immense significance 
asa work of the spirit which nothing but a suicidal 
unreason will dare to ignore. This historical 
spirit and comparative method will soon be busy 
in raising from the deeps of oblivion and obloguy 
every form of Christian belief, not merely in the 
way of an amateur antiquarianism, but with gen- 
uine interest in its own spiritual heritage ; for the 
historical method is simply that of evolution ap- 
plied to the work of the human spirit instead of to 
nature. What were the wants and their environ- 
ments that made such creeds and _ institutions 
grow, and what are the new wants and environ- 
ments which may be organically related to them 
in further progress? How did they originate, 
grow, evolve, and what is the probable trend of 
their further development? Such are the ques- 
tions which naturally arise in a mind which cannot 
stop With events, but demands history. Past 
forms of creed and cult are estimated by their own 
contemporary situations, problems, and solutions. 
When an English clergyman, being asked his 
opinion of the Salvation Army, replied : ‘‘ Could 
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any one imagine Jesus Christ as an officer of such 
an organization ? ?’ he was aptly answered, that it 
was just as easy to imagine Jesus Christ as a Salva- 
tion Army officer toiling in the slums of London, 
as to imagine Him as a bishop with £25,000 a year 
aud a seat in the House of Lords. Let this con- 
ception of the modern historical view of rationality 
be applied to the sum total of Christian creeds, 
instead of the former abstract conception of reason, 
and we shall have a very different sort of estimate 
of creeds. First, it will be noted that creeds can- 
not be abstracted from the whole context of the 
religious life and organism without losing their 
proper position and significance ; then, that they 
have order, permanence, development, and con- 
tinuity, and must be considered from that point of 
view. Thus the historical and comparative study 
of them as the ever-changing result of men’s intel- 
lectual effort to formulate their religious experi- 
ence will create the sympathetic spirit of appreci- 
ation of at least their results, though the end be 
not yet attained. The place of tradition, the worth 
and necessity of the great insights of great Chris- 
tian men and epochs will be fully recognized, 
while no part of the whole past or present of 
Christian creed will be divorced from the central 
heart-principle of the person of the founder of 
Christianity, 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s M AGAZINE for August contains : Frontispiece, 
“Ernest Renan in his Study at the Collége de France,” illus- 
tration for “* Literary Paris,”’ drawn by P. ~Renouard ; “ Liter- 
ary Paris” (first paper), by Theodore Child ; ** Troth’’(a story), 
by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop ; ‘ Corfu and the Ionian Sea,” 
by Constance Fenimore Woolson ; “ Ice and Ice-making,” by 
T. Mitchell Prudden ; “ Jane Field” (a novel), Part IV. by 
Mary E. Wilkins ; “The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia,” by 
the Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D : ‘“ Love” (a poem), by Adéle 
R. Ingersoll ; ** The World of Chance” (a novel), Part VI., by 
William Dean Howells; ‘* Webster,” by James Russell ‘Lo- 
well ; ‘‘The Italian Army,”’ by G. Goiran, General Staff 
Colonel ; ‘The Passing of Thomas” (a story), by Thomas A. 
Janvier ; ‘‘From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,” Part 
VIL, by F. D. Millet ; ‘* Domestic Economy,” full-page illus- 
tration, by George du Maurier ; ‘* Editor's Easy hair,” b 
George William Curtis ; ** Editor's Study,” by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner ; “ Editor's Drawer,” with introductory story, 
“The Lady’s Choice,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 


Tne contents of Tae Century for August are as follows : 
Portrait of Shelley, Frontispiece ; ‘The Ascent of Fuji the 
Peerless,” Mabel Loomis Todd and David P. Todd, pictures 
by Harry Fenn, A. Castaigne and E. B. Child ; ‘* Sea-Long- 
ings,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; ‘* La Chasse- Galerie,” Honoré 
Beaugrand, pictures by Henri Julien ; ; ““A Servian Song,” 
Richard Henry Stoddard ; ‘‘A Sea Change,” Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, pictures by Will H. Low; “The Colonel's 
Last Camps lien.” * Ervin Wardman, pictures ‘by. C. D. Gibson ; 
* Let the Dream Go,” Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ‘* In Gloucester 
Harbor,’ Reginald Cleveland Coxe, pictures’ by the ~~, 
“Songs,” R. W. Gilder; “The Chosen Valley,” IV., 
Hallock Foote, icture by the author ; ** Sonnet,” Celia Thas- 
ter; ‘My Shell,” Theodore C. Williams ; “The Philosophy 
of Relative Existences,” Frank R. Stoc kton ; “ Tears,”’ John 
Vance Cheney ; ‘* Beached,”’ Virginia Frazer Boyle ; ; ** Archi- 
tecture at the World’s Columbian Exposition.” III., Henry 
Van Brunt, pictures by E. E. Deane, O. H. Bacher, C. A. 
Vanderhoof and H. G. Ripley (the map in the previous arti- 
cle was furnished by F. L. Olmstead & Co.) ; “The Chate- 
laine of La Trinité, » IIT., by the author of “ The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani,”’ Henry B. Fuller : * Glimpses of Wild Life,” 
John Burroughs ; ‘ The Great Plains of Canada,” C. A. Ken- 
aston, pictures by Frederic Remington ; * Paul Veronese” 
(Italian Old Masters), W. J. Stillman, with an engraving by 

. Cole; ‘*Storm,” Frank Dempster Sherman; “ Christo- 
pher Columbus, * TV., The Great Voyage, Emilio Castelar, 

icture by A. Gisbert; “ When Angry, ae a Hundred,’ 

Cavazza; ‘*The Apotheosis of Golf,” W. E. Norris, 
pictures by ‘W. H. Drake and H. D. Nichols’: “The Na- 
ture and Elements of Poetry,” V_., Truth, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; ** Shelley’s Wor ,” George E. Woodberry, with 


frontispiece portrait ; oie of the Time ; : * Popular Crazes:° 

“Trade Schools ; Ope Letters : “Camping Out for ie 
Poor,” Philip few Hu rt, Jdr.; ““A Search for Shelley’s 
American’s Ancestor,”’ John Malone; ** Southern Womanhood 
as Affected by the Ww ar,’’ Charles F, Deems ; “The Steering 
of Yachts,” Isaac Delano and Lewis Herreshoff : “ The Battle 
of the Wyoming in Japan,” Walter Pearce and William Elliot 
Griflis; ‘* In Lighter Vein: * Along in June,’’ Doane Robin- 
son, pictures by E. W. Kemble ; “ Love Son .’’ Charles Henry 
Phelps ; ; “The Old Covered Bridge,” Richard Lew Dawson. 


ScrRIBNER’s MaGazineE for August contains: ‘‘I Have 
Followed the Currents Under the Branches,” frontispiece, 
drawn by ©. Delort, engraved by F. A. Pettit ; ‘Stories of a 
Western Town,” I. ‘‘ The Besetment. of Kurt Lieders,” b 
Octave Thanet, illustrated by A. B. Frost ; “‘ Faded Pictures,” 
by William Vaughn Moody ; ‘A Riverside Parish,” by Wal- 
ter Besant (the fifth article in the series on “The Poor in 
Great Cities” ), Ulustrated by Hugh Thomson ; *“ Sun in the 
Willows.”’ by Harrison 8, Morris ; ‘“* When the Century Came 
In,” by Mrs, Burton Harrison ; * After the Battle,” by Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon ; ‘‘ Icebergs,” by N. 8. Shaler, illustrated by 
W. L. Taylor ; ‘As One Having Authority, * by H. C. Bun- 
ner, illustrated by W. T. Smedley ; “ Jack-i in-the-Box,”” by 

k. Sullivan ; “ Guérin’s Centaur,”’ by Mrs. James T. 
Fields, illustrated by C. Delort ; ‘The Triumph of Marie 
Laviolette,”* by Duncan Campbell ‘Scott, illustrated by Chester 
Loomis ; ‘‘Children’s Rights,’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin ; 
‘** A Little Parable,’ by Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ‘“* How 1 Sent 
My Aunt to Baltimore” ‘a true story), by Charles Stewart 
Davison ; ** Historic Moments’—* Driving the Last Spike of 
the Union Pacific,’ by Sidney Dillon, with illustrations 
from a photograph ; “The Point of View.” 


Tue contents of Tue ATLANTIC Montutiy for August are 
as follows : “ Ariel,’ in Memory of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman ; “* A” New England Boyhood,” L., 
Il., Edward Everett Hale aS Townsend Harris, First Ameri- 
can Minister in Japan,”’ William Eliot Griffis ; ‘* A- Florentine 
Episode,” in two parts, Part Second, Ellen Olney Kirk ; *‘ The 
Passing of the Birds,” Bradford Torrey ; ‘‘ Don Orsino,” 
XVI-XVIIL, F. Marion Crawford; ‘The Benediction :” 
- —— of August, I. August; II. Corn ; III.. Dormant 
Bulbs,*’ Charles Washington Coleman; ‘‘ The Persians of 
Eschylos,”* William Cranston Lawton; “The Revival of 
Art,’’ W. J. Stillman; “The Prometheus Unbound of Shel- 
ley,” II., Vida D. Scudder ; ‘* Furness’ 8 The Tempest ;’’ ‘* Ma- 
tilde Serao’s Il Paese di Cuccagna’’; “ Comment on New 
Books ;*’ ‘* The Contributoys’ Club. 7 


Tue contents of Lipprncort’s for Angust are as follows : 
“The Martlet Seal’ (illustrated ), Jeannette H. Walworth ; 
** The Newspaper of the Future” (Journalist Series, portrait), 
John A. Cockerill ; ‘* The Stream’s Song” (a poem), Clinton 
Scollard ; “The Indian’s Hand” (illustrated), Lorimer Stod- 
dard ; ‘Felice Notte !” (a poem), Irene Putnam ; “A Sum- 
mer Wooing” (a poem), Louise Chandler Moulton ; ** Intercol- 
legiate Foot-Ball” (Athletic Series, illustrated), Edgar Allan 
Poe ; ‘‘A Race by Rail” (illustrated), Frederic M. Bird; A 
Professional Plaindealer,”’ J. K. Wetherill ; *‘ As it Seems ;” 
“ With the Wits” (illustrated by leading artists). 


A prowsy August afternoon, the light shimmering through 
the dense leaves of the broad-spreading beech-trees ; a figure 
lying upon the = holding in his hand a Maeazine—not 
too ‘heavy—just eavy enough for easy holding—Tur Cosmo- 
POLITAN, for August ; just the sort of reading matter for mid- 
summer afternoon—full of attractive illustrations ; scenes and 
life in the far-off Philippine Islands, with an experience of an 
earthquake ; photographs on the Atlantic Beach ace ompany- 
ing a charming sketch of Jersey’s ** Salt Water Day,”’ by Ham- 
lin Garland ; charming Spanish bits by the artist Chase ; lovel 
vistas and enticing groves, illustrating a ** California Farm Vil- 
lage,”’ in which Col. Fitzsimmons describes the growth and de- 
velopment of a model community of fruit farms. Of the fiction, 
Henry James's “Jersey Villas’’ makes delightful midsummer 
reading. and there is an odd story of Southern Life, while 
‘Curiosities of Musical Literature” will furnish a half-hour's 
entertainment for every lover of music. English high society is 
always an interesting subject when discussed by one who is of 
it, and knows it thoroughly. Henry Arthur Herbert of Mucross, 
formerly an Officer of the Guards and an M. P., gives in an 
entertaining way the cause of the revolution which has taken 

Jace in the society of London during the past thirty years. 

ven Murat Halstead’s description of the Convention at Min- 
neapolis is breezy and bright, and the beautiful photographs 
which illustrate an article on Bridges and Bridge Building 
would attract a very unscientific reader, The one heavy article 
of the number is that of the famous’English writer on Evolu- 
tion, St. George Mivart. It is a part of the discussion in which 
he seeks to harmonize the principles.of Evolution with the 
doctrines of Christianity—one of the most important serjes of 
papers ever produced in a magazine, and attracting the widest 

attention among religious and scientific minds, both in Eng- 
land and this country, 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS, JUNE. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


Af. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quarterly.) 
A. R. Andover Review. 

Bibl. Sacr. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 

B. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Ch. Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. 


C. M. Q. Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 

Cc. P. R. Cumberland Presbyterian Review. (Quarterly.) 
Cc. R. Charities Review. 

oy Christian Thought. 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. 

G. W. Good Words. 

H. R. Homiletic Review. 

L. 9 Lutheran Quarterly. 

M Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
M. H. Missionary Herald. 


Abroad, Notes and Sketches, Charles A. Barry, YM. 

Alston orncis, XII.-XIIL., oy Shipton, GW. 

Amos, Rev. W. R. Parker, C Q. 

Amusements, What Attitudes Should the Church Take Tow- 
ard, Rev. Walcott Fay, HR. 

Apostolic Fathers and the New Testament, The, Hugh M. 
Scott, PRR. 

Aseneth, The Prayer of, Rev. B. Pick, HR. 

Athens, The Religion of, Prof. A. B. Hyde. } MR. 

Atonement in the New Testament, The Doctrine of, Rev. 
Prof. J. Agar Beet, Ex. 

Bible, Our, Rev. Canon Talbot, SM. 

Bible Study, Se eg ee ash, CMQ 

Buddhism, Original, Prof. E. V. Gerhart, RQR. 

Bataritari, A. C. Walkup, MH. 

Calvin as a Commentator, Philip Schaff, PRR. 

Canterbury Cathedral, H. Hayman, NHM. 

Carlyle, My Four Letters from, Blanche Atkinson, GW. 

Carey, William, [I1., George Smith. MissR. 

Chinese Christians Give, How, C. R. Hager, MH. 

Christ, The Pre- Incarnate, Tow s Hooper, PQ. 

— The Divine-Human Person i in, Prof. Thomas G. Apple, 

C 


R 

chsikt The Love of, Bishop of Winchester, SM. 
Christ?s Headship and Sons ip, Rev. 8S. H. Giesy, RQR. 
Christianity, Evolution of, Rev. W. M. Lisle, Bibl. Sacr. 
Christianity a Life, Rev. Ambrose M. Schmidt, RQR. 
Chronicles, Rev. A. G. Jennings s, TTh. 
Church Folk-Lore, VI., J. E. Vaux. NHM. 
Church, The Institutional, Rev. Charles S. Mills, Bibl. Sacr. 
Consciousness, Appealing to, Samuel E. Batten, HR. 
Creation, The True Idea “of, Rev. J. H. Wythe, ‘MR. 
Creation, Babylonian versus Hebrew Account of, A. H. Huiz- 

inga, PQ. 
Creation, The Semitic Tradition of, John D. Davis, PRR. 
Creed Conformity, The Ethics of, Prof. J. Macbride Sterrett, 


AR. 
“ Darkest England’? Matches, William C. Preston, SM. 
— Line of Pope Alexander, VI., E. G. Bourne, 
rR 


Destiny of the Human Race, Rev. J. Maclean, CMQ. 

Diamond Mines, Work in the, Miss H. B. Allen. MissR. 

Drinking, Perils of Moderate, Axel Gustafson, OD. 

Driver's Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
Talbot W. Chambers, PRR. 

Duty of the Hour, The, Rev. C. 8. Walker, TTr. 

= Woman’s Work for a Sober, Lady Henry Somerset, 
S 


Epistles Illustrated, The, Sacerdos, NHM. 

Ethics of Politics, The, Prof. R. E. Thompson, HR. 

Evangelistic Movements, Modern, Arthur T. Pierson, HR. 

Evil in the Natural World, The Mystery of, Rev. Samuel L. 
Beam RQR 

Fancy, The Decline of, Rev. Bradley Gilman, AR. 

French Protestants, Theological Thought among, A. Gretil- 
lat, PRR. 

General Assembly. The 104th, Benjamin B. Warfield, PRR. 
Gothie Architecture, Dates and Styles of, I. H. Roberts, NHM. 
Half Brothers, XX XII--XXXV., Hesba Stretton, SM. 

Happy Ending, A, Riverside V isitor, SM. 

Higher Criticism, ‘The Anti-Biblical, W. H. Green, PQ. 

Holy Spirit, Offices of the, er E. H. Johnson, Bibl Sacr. 

Hosea, Studies in, Rev. . L. Maggs, TTh, 

How Mother Earth ane Her Cradte, C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming, NHM 

Hubbert’s Atonement, Rev. I. M., Alonzo Pearson, CPR. 

International Theological Library, The Principles of the, Prof. 
R. Watts. TTr. 

Isaiah XIII., Rev. W. H. Cobb, Bibl. Sacr 

ee The Greatest Reformer, Rev. A. S. Weber, 


RQR. 

Jesus, The Last Journey of, Mary Harrison, SM. 

Joel, Bishop of Ripon, GW. 

Jonah, Rev. R. W. Dale, Ex. 

Jd 52 System, Studies in the Working of the, John Miller Mc- 

ee, CP 

Khu-en-aten, Abandoned Archives of, Rev. J. N. Fraden- 
burgh, MR. 

Kyoto Station, George E. Albrecht, MH. 

Labor Troubles between 1834 and 1837, Evans Woollen, YR. 

Larry, J. Carmichael, NHM. 

Life’ Rev. S. T. Stewart. CPR. 

Logos, The Doctrine of the, Rev. J. M. Dawson, Ex. 

London Street Trades, Rev. A. R. Buckland, GW. 

Marriage, Christian, Rev. D. M, Ross, T'Tr. 


Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
N. H. Newbery House Magazine. 
NE E. & Y.R. New Englander and Yale Review. 
N. W. The New World. 
0. D. Our Day. 
O.N. 1.8. Oldand New Testament Student. 
P. M. Preachers’ Magazine. 
P.Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. (Quarterly.) 
R. Ch. Review of the Churches. 
kh. Q. R. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
8. A. H. Sunday at Home. 
Ss. M. Sunday Magazine. 
pe Fe The Thinker. 
TT Pe. The Treasu 
Y. M. The Toang tm. 


a! pease, Twentieth Anniversary of, Anna W. Pierson, 

iss 

Methodist Pe and the Theology of Other Churches, 
Rev. ‘I. W. Hall, CM 

Ministerial Equipment, fev. A. G. Bergen, CPR. 

Ministry’s Duty to the Church of the Present Day, The, Prof. 
Frederic Godet, HR. 

Miraculous Draught of Fish, The First, Very Rev. G. A. 
Chadwick, Ex. 

Missionary Work, The School a Factor in, G.W. Gilmore,PRR. 

Missionary Society, The Church, Archdeacon Farrar, RCh. 

Mission Work, A Protest against Needless Exposure in, W. R. 
Lee, MissR. 

Mission, The New Hebrides, Rev. Robert Steele, MissR. 

Missions and Civilization, II., Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, AR. 

Missions, Apostolic, Rev. Joseph Angus, MissR. 

Missions, Decentralization of, Rev. A J. Gordon, MissR. 

Missions on the Congo, James W. Lapsley, MissR. 

Monday Lectures, Boston, Joseph Cook, OD. 

Moses as a Political Economist, T. N. Carv er, MR. 

Moses : The Forty Years in Midian, Mark Guy Pearse, PM. 

Negro Question, New Aspects of the, Samuel M. Davis, OD. 

Newman, Cardinal, Rev. Principal Rainy, Ex. 

Noah’s Flood, G. P. Bidder, TTh. 

Nurse Elisia, I.-IV., George Manville Fenn, GW. 

Old Testament, The Testimony of Christ to the, William Ca- 
ven, PRR. 

Paris, The Casual Wards of, Edmund Spearman, NIM. 

Parson and the Agricultural Laborers, The, J. Frome Wil- 
kinson, R. W. Perks, Thomas Allen, RCh. 

Pentateuch, The, H. P. Laird, RQR. 

Placing Pastors be Improved, Can Our Present Mode of ? Rev. 
A. E. Truxal, CPR. 

Poor Mrs. Broom, E. Rentoul Esler, SM. 

Power that Saves, The, Rev. B. Waugh, SM. 

Prayer, Answered, A. Bunker, MissR 

Preaching, Present- Day, William Spiers. PM. 

Price Regulation, Legal Theories of, Arthur T. Hadley, YR. 

Progress of the Churches, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Masc- 
kennal, Dr. Clifford, P. W. Bunting, RCh. 

Psalm, The Writer of the 110th, Rev. J. D. Steele, TTr. 

Punshon, Rey. William Morley, Theodore L. Cuyler, TTr. 

Quotations in the New Testament, The Septuagint and Old 
Testament, James M. Ludlow, HR. 

Race Legislation for Railways, Prof. W. S. Scarborough, OD. 

Rationalism Rational, Is ? Rev. R. T. Stevenson, MR. 

Religious Thought, Progress of, Rev. James H. Fairchild, 
Bibl. Sacr. 

Revelation. Object and — og Written, J. B. Shearer, PQ. 

Robert Browning, W. 8. Currell, PQ. 

Roses, Rev. B. G. ba SM. 

Russia, The Apostle of, R. H. Reade, GW 

Sahara, A Ride in the Great, J.H. Forbes, GW. 

Salman, Rev. George, Prof ‘Stokes, RCh. 

Samaria, Rev. Prof. G. Adam Smith Ex. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, The Date of, * H. D. Astley, TT. 

Samuel Guldin. R. J. H. Dubbs, RQR 

Sanctification, The Doctrine of Rev. C. W. Rishell, MR. 

~~ _ Platform, Massachusetts and the, Williston Walker, 


Scamped Work, 8. E. Keeble. PM. 

Sermon Seeds from Ruskin, Henry Barraclough. PM. 

Seven Churches, Structure of the Messages to the, Thomas 
Murphy, PRR. 

Signs of the Time, ae! the, A. T. P., MissR. 

Sin, The Wages of, A. B. D., CPR. 

Sin, The Unpardonable, Rev. Alexander Brown, TTh 

Oe Mee AH. The Philosophy of Individual, Prof. Charles 
M. 3} 

Social and Industrial Situation, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Bibl.Sacr. 

Some One, III., Joseph Parker, YM. 

Soteriology, Rev. W. S. Blackstock, CMQ. 

Stearns, In Memory of, Prof. Lewis French, Prof. Francis 
B. Denis, AR. 

Synagogue, The, H. Ormonde, NHM 

Taritt Policy, German, Henry V illard, Henry W. Farnam, YR. 

Tarsus, Rev. H. 8. Jenanyan, TTr. 

Theosoph Lenaag” J. M. Thoburn, MR. 

Thomas -* T yey Skinner, D.D., LLD., John de Witt, PRR. 

Wendell Phillips, Rev. Richard Wheatley, MR. 

Woman’s Work and Place in the Church, Rev B. G. Mitchell, 
CPR 

Worries of Life, The, Rev. Bernard J. Snell, SM. 

Zoroaster and Israel, Rev. J. H. Moulton, TTh. 
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CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 
Boston, July, 1892. 


In Memory of Prof. Lewis French Stearns. 
Prof. Francis B. DENIO. 
The Ethics of : reed Conformity. 
Prof. J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 
The Decline of Fancy. 
Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN. 
The Philosophy of Individual Social 
Growth. 
Prof. CHARLES M. Moss. 
Missions and Civilization. II. 
Rev. CHaRLEs C. STARBUCK. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
Oberlin, Ohio, July, 1892. 


The Offices of the Holy Spirit. 
Rev. Prof. E. H. Jonnson. 
The Social and Industrial Situation. 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
Progress of Religious Thought. 
Rev. James H. Farrcuiip, D.D. 
The Evolution of Christianity. 
v. W. M. Liste. 
The Institutional Church. 
ev. CHARLES S. MILLs. 
Isaiah, XIII. 


Rev. W. H. Coss. 
Early History of Our Alphabet. 
President CuarRLEs W. SUPER. 


THE CANADIAN METHODIST QUARTERLY. 


Toronto, Montreal, and Halifax, July, 
1892. 


Amos. 

Rev. W. R. PARKER, D.D. 
A Study in Soteriology. 

Rev. W. BLACKSTOCK. 
Methodist Theology and The Theology of 


other Churches 
Rev. T. W. Hat. 
The Destiny of the Human Race. 
Rey. John Maclean, M.A., Ph D. 
Bible Study. 
Rey. Chancellor Burwasu, 8.T.D., LL.D. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 


Nashville, Tenn., July, 1892. 


Ministerial Equipment. 
Rev. A. G. BERGEN. 
Studies in the Working of the Jury System. 
JNO. MILLER McKEE. 

Life. 


Rev. S. T. STEWART. 

Rev. J. M. Hubbert’s Atonement. 
Rev. ALONZO ** ARSON, 
The Wages of Sin. . B.D. 
Can Our Present Mode of Placing vases 

be Improved ? 

Rev. A. E. TRUXAL, M.A. 
Woman's Work and Place in the Church. 
Rev. B. G. MircHELt. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


London, July, 1892. 


Jonah. 
Rev. R. W. Date, D.D., LL.D. 
The First Miraculous Draught of Fish. 
Very Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament. 
ev. Prof. Josepu AGAR BEET, D.D. 
Cardinal Newman. 
Rev. Principat Rarny, D.D. 
Samaria. 
Rev. Prof. GzoreE Anam Situ, M.A. 
The Doctrine of the Logos. 
Rev. J. M. Dawson. 


GOOD WORDS. 


London, July, 1892. 


Nurse Elisia. Chaps. I.-IV. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
The Apostle of Russia. 
R. H. READE. 
A Ride in the Great Sahara. II 
J. H. Forzes. 
My Four Letters from Carlyle. 
BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Under the Blossom. 
F. W. Burripeg, M.A. 
London Street Trades. 
Rev. A. R. Buckianp, M.A. 
Joel. Bisuop oF Ripon. 
Alston Crucis. Chaps, X1I.—XIII. 
HELEN SHIPTON. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
New York, Toronto, London, July, 1892. 


The Ministry’s Duty to the Church at the 
Present Day. 
Prof. Freperic Gopet, D.D. 
The Septuagint and Old Testament Quota- 
tions in the New Testament. 
James M. Luptow, D.D. 
Modern Evangelistic Movements. 
ArTHURT. PreRson, D.D. 
Appealing to Consciousness. 
SaMvuEL Z. Batten, D.D. 
The Prayer of Aseneth. 
Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D. 
The Ethics of Politics. 
Prof. Ropert ELiis THompson, S.T.D. 
What Attitude Should the Church Take 
toward Amusements ? 
Rev. Watcotr Fay. 


METHODIST REVIEW (BI-MONTHLY). 


New York and Cincinnati, July-August, 
1892. 


The Doctrine of Sanctification. 
Rev. C. W. RisHEexyr, M.A. 
Theosophy. 


Bishop J. M. Tuosurn, D.D. 
Wendell Phillips. 
Rev. Ricuanp WHEATLEY, D.D. 
The True Idea of ( reation. 
Rev. J. H. Wytne, D.D. 
Abandoned Archives of Rhis-en-ahen. 
Rev. J. N. FRADENBURGH, D.D. 
The Religion of Athens. 
Prof. A. B. Hypr, D.D. 
Is Rationalism —— ? 


_, Rev. R. T. STEVENSON. 
Moses as a Political maaan 
T. N. Carver. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


Boston, July, 1892. 


Kyoto Station. 

Rev. GeorGE E. ALBRECHT. 

How Chinese Christians Give. 
Rey. C. R. Haver. 
Letters from the Missions . Japan, Micro- 

nesia, Mexico, Spain. Turkey, ete. 

The Story of Butaritari. 
Rev. A. C. WALKUP. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


London, New York, Toronto, July, 1892. 


Apostolic _—e. 
JosePH Angus, D.D. 
Decentralization ‘of Missions, 
Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
The New Hebrides Mission. 
Rey. Robert STEELE, D.D. 


William Carey. III. 
GEorGE SmitH, LL.D. 
Twentieth Anniversary of the McAll Mis- 
sion in France. 


Answered Prayer. 


ANNA W. PIERSON. 


A. Bunker, D.D. 
The Work in the Diamond Mines. 
Mrs. H. B. ALLEN. 
A Protest against Needless Exposure in 
Mission Work. 
W. R. Lez, M. D. 


Missions on the Congo. 
Judge James W. Lapstey. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


London, July, 1892. 


The Dates and Styles in Gothic Architect- 


ure. H. Roperts, 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Hayman. 

How Mother Earth Rocked Her Cradle. 
C. F. Gorpon CumMMING. 

The Casual Wards of Paris. 


EpMUND SPEARMAN. 
A Book of Hours. 


The Slowly Grinding Mill 
rs. Linnous Banks. 
The Epistles Illustrated. 1.-II. 


SACERDOs. 
Church Folk-Lore. VI. 
Rev. J. E. Vaux. 


LFRED POLLARD. 
-IV. 


The Synagogue. 

H. ORMONDE. 
Pe J. CARMICHAEL. 
Shadow Lands. 
Fereus Hume. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, July, 1892. 


New Aspects of the Negro Question. 
SAMUEL M. Davis. 
Rare Legislation for Railways. 
Prof. W. S. ScARBOROUGH. 
Is Ours a Christian Nation ? Decision of 
the Supreme Court. 
Perils of Moderate Drinking. 
AXEL GUSTAFSON. 
Boston Monday Lectures. 
JosEPH Cook. 


THE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE, 


London, July, 1892. 


Moses: The Forty Years in Midian. 
Rev, Mark Guy PEARSE, 
Present Day Preaching ; The Lilies of the 
field 
Rev. W1Lu1Am SPIERs. 
Scamped Work. 
Rev. 8S. E. KEEBLE. 
Sermon Seeds from Ruskin. 
Rey. Henry BARRACLOUGH, 
Homiletics. 
Epwin Davies, D.D. 
Rev. Frep. HARrPer. 
Rev. Witt1AmM Hupson. 
Rev. SAMUEL WESLEY. 
Rev. Jutius Briee, 
Rev. Joun J. INGRAM. 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 
Richmond, Va., July, 1892. 


Object and — of Written Revelation. 
SHEARER, D.D., LL.D 
The a Biblical Higher Criticism. 
Henry GREEN, D.D, LL.D. 
The study of the English Bible. 
C. Jounson, D.D. 
Babylonian vs. Hebrew -Account of Crea- 
tion. A. H. Huizinea, Ph.D. 
The Pre-Incarnate Christ 


T. W. Hooper, D.D. 
Robert Browning. 
W.S. CurREtL, Ph.D. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW (QUARTERLY). 


Philadelphia, July, 1892, 


The Testimony of Christ to the Old Testa- 
ment. 
. WILiiAm CAVEN. 
Theological Thought among French Prot- 
estants. 
ss ; A. GRETILLAT. 
The Semitic Tradition of Creation. 
’ Joun D. Davis. 
Calvin as Commentator. 
Purp ScHAFF. 
Structure of the Messages to the Seven 
Churches, 
, THomas McurRpPHY. 
The Apostolic Fathers and the New Testa- 
ment. 
Hvueu M. Scorrt. 
The School a Factor in Missionary Work. 
GEORGE W. GILMORE, 
Thomas Harvey Skinner, D.D., LL.D. 
: Joun DE WITT. 
Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament. 
TaLBoT W. CHAMBERS. 
The 104th General Assembly. 
Bens. B. WARFIELD. 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Philadelphia, July, 1892. 


The Divine-Human Person in Christ. 
Prof. Tnos. G. APPLE, D.D., LL.D. 
Original Buddhism. 
Prof. E. V. Geruart, D.D., LL.D. 
Samuel Guldin. 
Rev. J. H. Dusss, D.D. 
The Pentateuch, 
‘ H. P. Larry, Esq. 
Christ's Headship and Sonship. 
Rev. T. H. Gresy, D.D. 
he Mystery of Evil in the Natural World. 
Rey. SamveEt L. Beam, D.D. 
Jesus Christ, The Greatest Reformer. 
Rev. A. 8S. WEBER, A.M. 
Christianity a Life. 
Rev. AMBROSE M. Scumipt. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 


Literature Co.] 


Acta et decreta sacrosancti cecumenici concilii Vaticani. 
Cum permultis aliis documentis ad concilium ejusque histori- 
am spectantibus. Auctoribus presbyteriis 8S. J. e domo 
B. V. M. sine labe concepte ad Lacum. (Sonder-Ausgabe des 
7. Bds. der Acta et decreta sacrorum conciliorum recentio- 


MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


London, June, 1892. 


The Progress of the Churches. 
Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, 
Rev. Dr. MACKENNAL, 
Rev. Dr. CiirFoRD. 
P. W. Buntine, M.A. 
Rev. George Salmon, D.D. 
Rev. Prof. Stokes, D.D. 
Tercentenary of the University of Dublin. 
Prof. STOKES. 
The Parson and the Agricultural Laborers. 
tev. J. FRomME WILKINSON, 
R. W. PERKs. 
Rev. THomas ALLEN. 
The Church Missionary Society. 
Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, July, 
1892. 


Half-Brothers. Chaps. XXXII.-XXXV. 


HEsBA STRETTON. 
The Worries of Life. 
Rev, BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A. 
‘“* Darkest England * Matches. 
Wiriiam C. PRESTON. 


Roses. Rev. B. G. Jouns, M.A. 
Our Bible. III. 

Rev. Canon Tatpot, M.A. 
The Last Refuge and Journey of Jesus. 


Mary Harrison. 
Poor Mrs. Broom. 


E. Rentout Ester. 
Woman's Work for a Sober England. 


Lavy HENRY SOMERSET. 
The Love of Christ. i 
Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
A Happy Ending 
RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 
The Power that Saves. 


Rev. B. WauGH. 


THE THINKER. 


London, July, 1892. 


Date of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Rev. 


H. D. Astiry, M.A. 
Chronicles. 


Rev. A. C. Jennines, M.A. 


Barand, A., Abbé. 
xix siécle. ¢ serie. 





[August, 


Zoroaster and Israel. 
Rev. J. H Mouton, M.A. 
Noah’s Flood, C. P. Broper, M.A. 
The Unpardonable Sin. 
Rev. ALEX. Brown. 
Studies in Hosea. 
Rev. J. T. L. Maaas, B.A, 


THE TREASURY. 
New York, July, 1892. 


The Duty of the Hour. 
Rey. C. 8S. WALKER. 
The Principles of the International Theo- 
logical Library. 
Prof. R. Warts, D.D. 
The Writer of the 110th Psalm. 
Rev. J. D, STEELE, Ph.D. 
Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon. 
THEODORE L. Cuy.er, D.D. 
Christian Marriage. 
Rev. D. M. Ross, M.A. 
Tarsus. Rev. H. 8. JENANYAN. 


THE YALE REVIEW (QUARTERLY). 
Boston, May, 1892. 


German Tariff Policy—Past and Present. 
HENRY VILLARD. 
Henry W. Farnan, 
The Demarcation Line of Pope Alexander 
VI. 


E. G. Bourne. 
Legal Theories of Price Regulation. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
Massachusetts and the Saybrook Platform. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 
Labor Troubles between 1834 and 1837. 
Evans WOOLLEN. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 
New York and Chicago, July, 1892. 


Sandie andI. I. 
Gorpon STABLEs, M.D. 
Notes and Sketches Abroad. 
CHARLES A. BERRY. 
Some One. III. 
JosErPH PARKER, D.D. 
Scientific Hobbies. II. 
FRANK BULLARD. 
How to see Scotland. I. 
W. J. Dawson. 


Chrétiens et Hommes célébres au 
Tours : Mame, 1892. Pp. 191, 8vo. 


Basil, Saint. The Book of —, the great Bishop of Cwsa- 
rea in Cappadocia, on the Holy Spirit, written to Amphilo- 


chins, Bishop of Iconium, against the Pneumatomachi. A 


Heidelberg : 


Basserman, H. 


revised text, with notes and introduction, by C, F. H. John- 
ston. London: Frowde, 1892. Pp. 224, p. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Johann Amos Comenius. Festrede. 


Koester, 1892. Pp. 20, 8vo, 40 pf. 





rum.) Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1892. Pp. xx., 1942, 4to, 26 mk. 


Ambrose, H. Convicted Law Breakers as Law Makers, 
and Marriage, Divorce, and Liberty of Conscience. Answers 
to ‘“* Public Life and Private Morality’ and ‘ Marriage and 
Free Thought.’’ London : Eden, 1892. Pp. 150, 12mo, 1s. 


Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome XIX. Le Lalita Vistara 
—développement des jeux—contenant I’histoire de Bouddha 
Cakyamouni depuis sa naissance jusqu’d sa predication. Tra- 
duit du sanscrit en francais par Ph. Ed. Foncaux. 2¢ partie. 
Notes, variantes, et index. Tome XXI. Le Zend Avesta. 
Traduction nouvelle avec commentaire historique et philolo- 
gique par James Darmesteter. Tome I. La Liturgie. 
(Yasna et Vistéred. Paris: Leroux, 1892.) 2 vols., 4to, 
15 fr., et 20 fr. 


Arthur, W. The Tongue of Fire ; or, the True Power of 
Christianity. London: Kelly, 1892. (People’s Edition.) Pp. 
228, p. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Azarias, Brother. [See Mullany, P. F.] 

Badel, Emile. L’Eglise de Saint-Nicolas en Lorraine, son 
fondateur, ses objets d'art, avec une notice sur l’église de 
Varangéville. Naucy : Crépin-Leblond, 1892. Pp. 96, 8vo. 


Baumgarten, Paul Maria, LL.D., B.A. Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Rossi, der Begriinder der christlich-archeologischen 
Wissenschaft. Eine biographische Skizze. Festschrift. 
K6éln : Bachem, 1892. Pp. xiii., 116, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Baunard, E. Un réveil de l’idée religieuse en France. 
Paris, 1892. 18mo, 2.50 fr. 


Benson, A. C.,and Tatham, H. F. W. Men of Might: 
Studies of Great Characters. London: Arnold, 1892. Pp. 
296, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Socrates, Mahomet, St. Bernard, Savon- 
arola, Michael Angelo, Fénelon, Wesley, Dr. Arnold, Gor- 
don, etc.] 


Berard, Alexandre. Les Vaudois, leur histoire sur les 
deux versants des Alpes du iv¢ siécle au xviiit. Lyon : Fisch- 
bacher, 1892. 8vo, 12.50 fr. 


Bess, Bernhardt, Lic. Zur Geschichte des Konstanzer 
Konzils. Studien. 1, Band. Frankreichs Kirchenpolitik 
des Jean Petit fiber die Lehre vom Tyrannenmord bis zur 
Reise Kénig Sigismunds, Marburg: Ehrhardt, 1892. Pp. 
xiv., 236, 8vo, 5 mk, 


Bibel, die. Das ist, die ganze heilige Schrift des alten und 
neuen Testaments nach Dr. Martin Luther's Uebersetzung. 


es 
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Mit Bildern der Meister christlicher Kunst. Heransgegeben 
von Dr. Rud. Prleiderer, 1. Band. Altes Testament. 
Stuttgart: Verlags-Institut, 1892. Pp. xiv., 578, fo. 32 mk. 


Blake, Buchanan, Rev., D.D. How to Read Isaiah (Chaps. 
1.-XXXIX.). Arranged in order of time and subject, with ex- 
ylanations and glossary. (Part II. of ‘*‘ How to Read the 

rophets.”) Second edition. Edinburgh : Clark ; New York : 
Scribners, 1892. Pp. 189, 12mo, 2s. 6d.; $1.00. 


Bourchenin, Daniel. La Trace du pessimisme dans la 
société et les lettres francaises contemporaines, Deux confé- 
rences prononcées 4 Montauban. 1. Les origines. Paris: 
Grassart, 1892. 12mo, 1.50 fr. 


Bourlier, E., et Lacheret, E. Notice historique et ser- 
mon. Souvenir du troisiéme centenaire de l’église wallone de 
Ja Haye. Publie par le Consistoire La Haye: Nijhoff, 1892. 
Pp. ii., 105, 8vo. 


Brambach, W. Die verloren geglaubte Historia de sancta 
Afra Martyre und das Salve Regina des Hermannus Contrac- 
tus, Karlsruhe: Groos, 1892. Pp. 17, mit 17 Lichtdrucht- 
Tafeln, fo. 15 mk. 


Bretenniéres, Just de, Rev. See Hulst. 


Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abound- 
ing. anda Relation of His Imprisonment. Edited with bio- 

raphical introduction and notes, by Edmund Venables. 
Falko] The Holy War and the Heavenly Footman. With in- 
troduction and notes by Mabel Peacock. 2vols. London: 
Frowde, 1892. Pp. 554, 400, p. 8vo, each 3s, 6d. 


Cadena y Eleta, J. Tratado téorico-practico de proce- 
dimientos eclésiasticos en materia civil y criminal. Tomo II. 
Madrid, 1892. Pp. 392, 4to [12 mk.]. 


Cadier, Alfred. Osse. Histoire de l’Eglise réformée de 
la yallée d’Aspe. Paris: Grassart, 1892. 8vo, 5 fr. 


Caird, Edward, M.A., LL.D. Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy. 2vols. New York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. xi., 
265 ; X., 267-563, p. 8vo, $3.00. 


Campbell, Douglas. The Puritan in Holland, England, 
and America. An introduction to American history. New 
York : Harper, 1892. 2 vols. Pp. xlix., 509; xx , 588, 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 


Carradine, B.,D.D. Church Entertainments : Twenty 
Objections. Syracuse, N. Y.: Hall, 1892. Pp. ii., 96, 16mo, 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 2th of each month.) 


June 15, Celebration by Scottish Episcopalians of the Cen- 
tennial of the repeal of laws against Episcopacy in Scotland. 


June 15-24. Conference of the (English) Primitive Meth- 
odist Church at Norwich. 


June 20. Thirty-sixth Annual Mildmay Conference at the 
Mildmay Park Conference Hall, England. 


June 20-25. Conference of the (English) Methodist New 
Connection at Ashton-under-Lyne. 


June 24-26. Celebration by the Moravians of the 150th An- 
niversary of the founding of Bethlehem, Pa., and the estab- 
lishment of their church there. 


June 2%6-July 7. Southwestern Conference for Bible Study at 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


June 27-July 1. Convention of the British Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


June 29, Consecration of the Right Rev. John Michaud 
(Roman Catholic ) Bishop of Bennington, Vt. 


June 29-July 3. General Convention of the (colored) 
** Christian’’ Churches of the United States at Nashville. 


June 29-July 28. Reunion Conference at Grindelwald, with 
the view of finding a means of evangelical interdenomination- 
al comity and united aggressive Christian work. 


July 2-5. Celebration of the Tercentenary of Dublin Uni- 
versity. 


July 2-13. Seventh World’s Conference of College Students, 
Northfield, Mass. 


July 7. Consecration of the Right Rev. John S. Michaud, 
D.D., Assistant Bishop (Roman Catholic) of Burlington, in 
Burlington, Vt. 


July 7-10. Eleventh Annual Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor in New York City. 


Third Annual Meeting of the ** Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis,” in Temple Beth-el, New York City. This is the 
advanced wing of the Hebrew people. The most important 
measure passed was that doing away with the initiatory rite 
for proselytes. 


July 9-13. Jubilee of the Norwegian Mission Society. 


July 12. Beginning of the sessions of the Sixteenth Summer 
School of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy at 
Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 


National Education Association at Saratoga. 


July 14-17. General Convention of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’: Union at Detroit, Mich. 


July 16. Opening of Salvation Army Camp-Meeting at Old 
Orchard, Me. 


July 18. University Extension Conference at Chautauqua 
Lake, 


Bishop Morris, of the (Protestant Episcopal) Diocese of Ore- 
gon, has signified his intention to resign in October, because 
of ill health. He has been Bishop of Oregon over twenty 
years. 


The Rev. William Chalmers, B.D., has been elected Bishop 
of Goulburn, New South Wales, successor to the late Bishop 
Mesac Thomas. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Anson, Bishop of Qu’Appelle, Canada, 
has resigned his bishopric. 


The Rev. John De Witt, D.D., notwithstanding that he has 
declined the call to the Chair of Church History in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, is to be urged to reconsider his deci- 
sion, The Rev. Charles Martin has been added to the faculty 
as assistant in the Department of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism. The Rev, James S, Dennis, D.D., will give in- 
struction in Semitic languages, 


The Rev. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D,, instructor in Biblical 
Philology in Union Theological Seminary, has accepted a call 
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to the Professorship of Hebrew in Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary. The Rev. Charles P. Fagnani will take Dr. Gates’s 
place ut Union. 


The Rev. J. K. McClurkin has declined the call to the Chair 
of Church History in Allegheny Theological Seminary. 


The Rey. A. R. Cocke has been elected to the Chair of The- 
ology in the Southwestern Presbyterian University at Clarks 
ville, Tenn., and Rev. W., A. Alexander to that of Hebrew 
and Greek. Dr. Joseph R. Wilson has resigned the professor- 
ship of Theology in the same institution. 


The Rev. R. W. Micon has been elected to the Chair of Sys- 
tematic Divinity in the Philadelphia (Protestant Episcopal) 
Divinity School, and has signified his acceptance. 


The Greek Evangelical Alliance of Turkey has elected the 
Rey. George Cambouropolis, of Manisa, its President. 


OBITUARY. 


Erdmann, Professor Johann Eduard (German Evangelical), 
D.D., in Halle, June 12, aged 87. He studied in the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, 1823-26, and at Berlin, 1826-29; was in 
the pastorate at Wolmar, 1829-82 ; became docent at Berlin, 
1832 : Professor Extraordinary at Halle, 1836, and Professor, 
1839 ; served that University till his death, thus teaching there 
for fifty-six years. His works on philosophy are very nu- 
merous, including a ‘* Sketch of the History of Philosophy,” 
‘* Faith and Knowledge,” ** Nature and Creation,” ‘* Sketch 
of Psychology,” and a ‘Collection of Sermons Preached in 
the Cathedral of Halle,’ all in German. His “ History of 
Philosophy” has been translated into English, superseding 
the well-known Ueberweg. 


McCauley, Rev. Charles P. (Dutch Reformed), D.D. (Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, 1872), in Reading, June 19, aged 76. 
He was graduated from Yale College, 1838 ; taught school two 
years ; studied theology at Mercersburg, Pa., graduating in 
1843 ; was installed pastor at Mercersburg the same year ; 
removed to Middletown, Md., 1845, serving in the pastorate 
there until 1855 ; was called thence to th® charge of the Sec- 
ond Reformed Church, Reading, Pa., where he remained until 
he retired on November 16, 1891, becoming pastor emeritus. 
He was elected President of the Eastern Synod in 1873, and 
was for thirty years a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster. 


Mann, William Julius (Lutheran, General Council), D.D. 
(Pennsylvania College, Pa., 1857), LL.D., in Boston, June 20, 
aged 73. He was born in Stuttgart ; hestudied at the Gymna- 
sium in his native town, and graduated from Tiibingen, 1841, 
where he was a classmate of Dr. Schaff ; was assistant pastor in 
Wiirtemberg, 1842-45 ; emigrated to the United States, becom- 
ing associate pastor of tke St. Michael’s and Zion’s German 
Lutheran Churches, Philadelphia, and serving thus from 1850- 
84. He took part in organizing the General Synod, 1846, 
and helped establish the Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia ; became Professor of Hebrew, Ethics, and Symbolics in 
the same, 1864. He edited the Kirchenfreund, 1854-60 ; con- 
tributed many articles to the Herzog *‘ Real-Encyclopidie,” 
and to the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia ; and is the author of 
* Lutheranism in America,” ‘‘ General Principles of Christian 
Ethics,” ** Leben und Wirken William Penn’s,” ‘ Ein Auf- 
gang im Abendland,”’ ‘*‘ Das Buch der Biicher und seine Ge- 

“ gchichte,”” and especially **‘ Hallesche Nachrichten,” which 
last, it is hoped, will soon be translated into English. 


Marcelline (Anthony Perardi), Right Rev. Teresa (Roman 
Catholic), Bishop of Malabar, in Verapolly, Malabar, aged 63. 
He was born in Italy, entering the Order of Mt. Carmel, 1844 ; 
became a priest, 1846 ; studied in Rome for several years ; 
was sent to Cochin China, 1854 ; was elevated to the bishopric, 
1877, governing the Syrian Community till 1887, He was given 
to literary pursuits, and translated many devotional works 
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into the vernacular. published several controversial volumes, 
and compiled a ‘‘ History of the Progress of the Church in 
Malabar.”’ 


Marchal, Most Rev. J. J. (Roman Catholic), Archbishop of 
Bourges, in Paris, May 27, aged 70. He served as Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Saint Die for some years ; was appointed Bishop of 
Belley, 1875 ; and wasenthroned Archbishop of Bourges, 1880. 


Mendenhall, Rev. James W. (Methodist Episcopal), D.D. 
(Ohio Wesleyan University, 1884), LL.D. (McKendree Col- 
lege, 1888), in Chicago, June 18, aged 48. He was graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1864 ; entered immediately 
the service of the Christian Commission in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee ; returned to study law ; abandoned this for the minis- 
try, joining the North Ohio Conference in 1869. He was elect- 
ed amember of the General Conferences of 1884, 1888, and 
1892; was urged in 1884 for the editorship of the Western 
Christian Advocate ; was elected editor of the Methodist Re- 
view, 1888, and re-elected since. He was the author of ** Echoes 
from Palestine,” but his best and most noted book was “* Plato 
and Paul ; or, Philosophy and Christianity.” 


Thomas, Right Rev. Mesac (Church of England), D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Goulburn, New South Wales, isdead. He had 
been bishop twenty-eight years. 


‘ Voigt, Heinrich Johan Matthias (German Protestaity; at. 
Konigsberg, June 20, aged 71. He studied at Halle, Berlin, 
and Gottingen ; entered the pastorate, becoming ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Kénigsberg in 1864. He is the author 
of ‘* The Teaching of Athanasius of Alexandria” and “ Fun- 
damental Dogmatics.”* 


CALENDAR. 


Aug. 1-12. Continuation of the Summer University at Chau- 
tauqua, 


Aug. 4-15, Tenth General Conference of Christians at 
Northfield, Mass. In theabsence of Mr. Moody the Rev. A.J. 
Gordon, D.D., will be the leader, and among the speakers 
will be the Rev. Dr. Pierson, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, and the 
Rev. James M. Gray. Mr. Sankey and Mr. Stebbins will have 
the direction of the musicai services. 


Aug. 8-14. Eleventh Annual Summer Meeting of Universal- 
ist Church at Weirs, Lake Winnepesaukee. 


Aug. 11-19. Fifth Annual Interdenominational Bible Con- 
ference in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., under the 
direction of the Rev. L, W. Munhall, D.D. Among those ex- 
pected to take part are: Nathaniel West, D.D., Rev. William 
E. Needham, Mr. Sankey, James H. Brookes, D.D., Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D., Professor William G. Moorehead, D.D., Major 
D. W. Whittle, Rev. and Mrs. George C. Needham, Professor 
Luther B. Townsend, Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., William J. 
Erdman, D.D., and Rev. D. M. Stearns. 


Aug. 16. United Presbyterian ‘denominational .picnic” at 
Aliquippa Grove, Pa., on the line of the Erie Railroad. 


Aug. 26. Chautauqua season closes. 


Sept. Fifth General Conference of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches in Toronto. 


Second Convention of the International Old Catholic Con- 
gress, called by the Synodical Council of the Christian Catho- 
lic Church of Switzerland. 


Sept. 21 Connecticut State Universalist Convention at New 
Haven. 





